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OUR DEALINGS WITH EGYPT, AND THE 
POSSIBLE RESULTS. 


Tue Ministry has not thought proper to give full explanations on 
the subject of its recent transaction with the Egyptian Government 
before the meeting of Parliament at the ordinary period, but we 
have a French official publication and several fragmentary ministe- 
rial utterances. It seems hardly likely that the statements in 
Parliament will add very materially to the main facts which have 
been already disclosed ; the Government must necessarily be very 
reserved as to political eventualities. It appears, then, not out of 
place to try to take some account of the general situation in con- 
nection with the transaction, before its details are debated. And 
both because it is with a view to our interests in India that the step 
has been taken, and because Egypt seems in many respects very 
closely to resemble an Indian province, I wish to look at the matter 
more especially from that Indian side with which I have some 
familiarity. 

Whether the measure adopted by the Ministry be right or wrong, 
Icannot but think that the tone of undoubting and exulting approval, 
taken by so large a portion of the press, is evidently, and on the face 
of it, unreasonable. Whatever conclusion we may come to, the 
matter is beset with difficulties and doubts. The press declared 
itself while yet the public had formed no opinion whatever. The 
so-called popular opinion is yet only skin deep. Every one who 
conversed with many others when the surprise came out must feel 
that ninety-nine men out of a hundred had taken no side till they 
read their newspapers. 

The facts seem to be simple enough. Owing to our distrust of and 
opposition to the Canal scheme, almost the whole of the shares offered 
to the public fell into foreign, principally French hands, and the 
Canal Company, though properly subject in Egypt to Egyptian laws, 
has its head-quarters in Paris. On the other hand, it turns out that 
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we make by far the greatest use of the Canal, and are in that sense 
interested in it beyond all other nations put together. There is 
nothing to prevent an English public abounding in money, and at 
last convinced of the use and great future of the Canal, from reme- 
dying the national mistake of former years, by buying shares in the 
market. Butit may be gathered that, owing to the French location, 
French surroundings, and French management of the Company, a 
movement of this kind had not yet set in, and the shares were little 
known and quoted in London. 

The Khedive had retained a large proportion of-the shares, but 
had parted with his right to dividends up to the year 1894. He was 
terribly in want of funds, and was anxious to sell his remaining 
interest in the shares. That interest had been offered to French 
capitalists on terms far more favourable than those afterwards given 
by our Government—viz., for about three and a half millions sterling, 
on which interest was to be paid by the Khedive till 1894, at 10, 
11, or almost any other rate. The offer, however, was not 
accepted, and so far it cannot be said that the purchase by the 
British Ministry was immediately necessary. In fact, the distrust or 
Egyptian finance was so great, that, as respects the part of the 
bargain which depended on the payment of interest by Egypt, no 
one was likely to advance the money. Still, the deferred shares had 
a certain value (about £1,500,000, it seems to be calculated) ; as one 
of the last available ussets they were being hawked about, and would 
probably be sold. Since the chief market for such shares was in 
Paris, they would probably have fallen into French hands. Under 
those circumstances, our Government stepped in, and gave far better 
terms than those declined by the French capitalists: four millions, and 
the money to be advanced en the Khedive’s credit, at 5 per cent. 

The transaction has two aspects, the commercial and the political. 
No doubt it would be a very inconvenient situation that the property 
in the Canal should remain chiefly French, while the customers who 
use it are chiefly English; a conflict of interests might arise, and 
possibly some antagonism. It is uncertain when this might be re- 
medied by English purchases in the market. If, then, the Govern- 
ment had simply purchased the deferred shares at their value, or had 
even given for them a good deal more than their value (the penalty 
for the mistake we had previously made), I for one should have been 
inclined to say, “It is a very difficult question; there are obvious 
inconveniences and dangers attending the position; but the Govern- 
ment was in the best position to judge; I have a certain admiration 
for the pluck that takes such a responsibility ; and at any rate, if it 
is thought better not to hold the shares, we can put them on the 
market again, and try to do so in such a way as to make them 
popular with English buyers.” So far, I should not have ventured 
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on criticism pending the Government explanations; and I do not 
propose to pursue this branch of the subject farther at present. 

But the political aspect of the question cannot be kept out of view. 
It is not only that results may follow which cannot be officially 
discussed ; there is something much more direct and immediate than 
that. It seems to me that too much has been said of the purchase of 
the Canal shares, and too little of that which is politically much 
more important— viz., that we have directly subsidised the Khedive. 
We have lent him £4,000,000 for nineteen years at 5 per cent., 
when he could not get a smaller sum at 11 per cent., or any other 
per cent. This it is which gives the proceeding its greatest 
importance. This great subsidy, taken in conjunction with the 
deputation to Egypt of a body of high English officials, to 
inquire into the condition of Egyptian finance, looks very like 
akind of financial protectorate of Egypt. The power of the purse 
is everything, and a financial protectorate would be nothing short of 
a political protectorate. It did, indeed, at first appear that we had 
very speedily, effectually, and so far beneficially, exercised the power 
thus newly acquired, to stop dangerous and expensive Egyptian 
aggressions in Africa. The withdrawal from campaigns against 
Zanzibar and Abyssinia seemed to be the first fruits of our influence. 
Whether this really is so, we shall know presently. 

Postponing, however, for the present, the general question whether 
it is desirable that we should exercise a great political influence in 
Egypt, the doubt which I wish first to suggest is whether, in a 
country situated as is Egypt at this moment, a financial protectorate 
is not the worst and most dangerous form of protectorate. 

Let us see the situation in which we are placed. From the part 
of the arrangement which amounts to an advance of money to the 
Khedive we cannot go back. We might sell the shares, as Lord 
Sandhurst suggested, with an undertaking on our part to pay inte- 
rest to 1894; but this would still leave our interest to recover from 
the Khedive. As between him and the British Government we 
cannot recede, we must either recover the interest from him or lose 
it. We hear nothing of any material guarantee for this interest. If 
there were such a guarantee, it would amount to our taking a part 
of Egypt in pledge. If there is no such guarantee, then we can 
only rank with the other creditors; and it comes to this, that we 
have embarked in the same boat with them—with them we must 
sink or swim. We could hardly, in that case, use our influence to 
obtain payment for ourselves while they remain unpaid. No wonder 
that Egyptian stocks rose rapidly in the market as soon as it was 
known that the British Government had made this arrangement 
with the Khedive, and that they fell as rapidly when there came 
rumours of a hitch in the arrangement. If Mr. Cave and his staff 
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are not to interfere seriously in Egyptian finance, if they are only 
to teach the Egyptians English book-keeping and such pretty 
things, we have simply become ordinary Egyptian bondholders, 
without the promise of high interest to set against the risk. If 
Mr. Cave is to interfere seriously, that interference is naturally con- 
strued to be our taking in hand the liquidation of the Egyptian 
concern. That would be a very difficult job. It would be very 
likely to end in the accumulation of debt to us; possibly in the 
necessity for fresh advances to save the concern, and in a growing 
mortgage on the country which it might be very difficult to settle 
without foreclosing. 

To the Khedive, in one way, British supervision and British 
advice may be very useful, but in another way our interference is 
disadvantageous to him, inasmuch as it makes his creditors much 
more difficult to deal with. Each will then have his pound of flesh, 
and nothing less, according to the letter of his bond. The debts 
contracted on terms necessitated by need and bad security will be 
demanded from the solvent mortgagee who has undertaken the 
management of the affair. The creditors will seek the combined 
benefit of bad security and good security—usurious terms and com- 
plete fulfilment of them. All that has gone into the pockets of 
financiers, all the abatements from full price conceded to float the 
loans, all the high interest, and everything else, go to swell the 
account far beyond the benefit the Khedive has actually received. 
There would be a state of things with which we are very familiar in 
India, when native debts come to be settled by our intervention. 
In India we are or have been strong enough to make some equitable 
compromise, but can we so deal with the European money markets? 
If the Khedive were left to himself, he is, to a certain extent, master 
of the situation. There is no court in which he can be sued and 
sold up. If the estate on which advances have been made on 
usurious terms really cannot pay, then the creditors must take as 
much as they can get. The man who engages in such risky trans- 
actions is well repaid if he really gets something short of his full 
account. In short, in the event of a breakdown and a stoppage of 
further loans, the Khedive might compromise with his creditors on 
terms more favourable than we could do so for him. 

To revert to the main object of this paper: we have avowed the 
maintenance of a passage through Egypt to be a vital principle 
of our national policy; our Government has intervened in the affairs 
of the Khedive, lent him money, and purchased a large share in 
a great Egyptian property ; all the world has taken these proceed- 
ings to amount to putting on Egypt a sort of British ear-mark, 
signifying that come what may, if the country is loosed from its 
present Sovereign-in-chief, we must have a large share in its dis- 
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posal and management. These latter ideas may or may not be 
carried more or less far in the minds of individual British statesmen. 
They are probably not formulated into a definite policy of the Govern- 
ment or of any other party; but, nevertheless, there is no saying 
how far things may drift in that direction. The Turkish empire 
may break up; the military power and financial position of Egypt 
are not sufficient to enable her to stand alone without guidance or 
protection; it may become a pressing question under what superior 
control Egypt is to be placed. One very great power has already on 
a former occasion offered Egypt to England. Some other powers 
might not dislike such an arrangement. A decision may any day be 
forced on us. In some political affairs it may be well to let things 
drift; but when so great responsibilities and so onerous obligations 
may by the course of events be thrust on us, it is well not to drift 
into them blindly, but rather to see in what position such a course 
might land us, and to steer accordingly. I by no means suggest 
that we are likely to assume any suzerainty over Egypt; but I do 
wish to consider, in case such an eventuality should become possible, 
what sort of a prospect the arrangement would afford. If it would be 
a danger and embarrassment we ought not to do anything which 
might bring us nearer to it. 

I will not attempt to deal with the question as one of European 
politics, and especially as regards the interests and feelings of 
France, which would be the great difficulty—with that part of the 
subject I have no special capacity to deal. But I try to form some 
idea what kind of an undertaking Egypt, considered as if it were an 
Asiatic State, would be in case it were thrust upon us by events. In 
so treating the matter it is only necessary to bear in mind that the 
situation of Egypt, isolated from Asia and comparatively near 
Europe, would render necessary a much stronger military force than 
if it could be attached as an additional province to our existing 
Indian empire. 

Looking at the matter then from the Asiatic side, although our 
information regarding the population, finances, &c., is not precise, I 
think we have enough to show pretty clearly that, the debt apart, 
Egypt would not be a bad or unprofitable country to govern. The 
people are evidently not a proud and independent people—they have 
been subject to foreign rule for some three thousand years, much 
longer even than the Hindoos; and the revenues are very large 
compared to the culturable area and the population. Behind Egypt, 
too, there are magnificent possibilities in Africa. 1 will first look at 
the finances, for that must after all govern all things. 

First, and chiefly, Egypt has that grand Asiatic financial advantage, 
that the rent (so far at least as it represents the unearned increment) 
is reserved as the State-fund, and supplies a public revenue sufficient 
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to defray most of the public expenses. Situated as the country is, so 
near to European markets, and with a soil of great fertility con- 
stantly renewed by a natural manure from the river, the land 
revenue is very large. In the last statement, put forward apparently 
on authority, I find that the ordinary land-tax and cognate tithe on 
date-trees amount to about four and a half millions sterling. This 
alone would give, from 5,000,000 of people, a land revenue larger than 
that drawn from the best provinces in India, with a population many 
times more numerous ; thus Bengal, with a population of 65,000,000, 
land revenue £3,900,000; North-West Provinces, population 
31,000,000, land revenue £4,176,000 ; Madras, population 31,000,000, 
land revenue £4,354,000. It is stated, too, that the ordinary land 
revenue is at the rate of about £1 1s. 2d. per acre, which would be 
about ten times the average Indian rate. 

Moreover there is a further land revenue entered under the head 
of “ Mokabilah ”’ (but which all statements agree to be an.impost on 
the land), which amounts to upwards of a million and a half, thus 
giving altogether a land revenue of upwards of 6,000,000 sterling ; 
an amount, derived from so small an area and population, enough to 
make an Indian financier’s mouth water. I should have supposed the 
extra impost on the land to be a surcharge, such as is common in 
almost all native States in India, where the actual land revenue is 
generally made up of an original revenue and extra charges. Buta 
recent oceasional correspondent of the Times gives an explanation, 
making the extra land revenue very temporary in its character. I 
shall notice that shortly. 

The other sources of revenue are equally Asiatic in their cha- 
racter. There is no opium revenue, and for the sake of our Indian 
interests we must hope there never will be. A Government salt 
monopoly there is, yielding about £300,000, or, if we add a further 
monopoly of, or tax on, salt fish, £375,000. This gives a rate per 
head (supposing the estimate of population to be approximate to the 
truth) of about double the rate of the Indian salt-tax ; but it is still 
far less in proportion than the land revenue. 

Further, the Khedive has tried a tax often proposed in India—a 
tax on tobacco—which has not yielded so much as was expected, 
but seems to have brought in £257,000. 

Then there is the system of trade licenses, the old ‘ moturpha,” 
at one time universal in India and in most Asiatic countries, but 
piece by piece abolished by us. This yields in Egypt £412,000. 

The customs yield £624,000, about one-fourth of our Indian 
customs, from, about one-thirtieth of the population—again a 
revenue very much larger in proportion. 

The remaining revenues consist of miscellaneous items, not very 
clearly distinguished ; revenues of what we should call non-regula- 
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tion provinces, stated in the lump; octroi, municipalities, and other 
items which we should possibly class under local taxation ; and the 
income from certain public works, locks, bridges, &c., and, above all, 
railways. The net income of State railways is now put down at 
something approaching a million sterling. If this account is given 
with any accuracy, the Egyptian railways must be among the most 
profitable in the world, but we have no exact information on this 
point. ; 
Altogether the authorised statement gives an Egyptian revenue 
of upwards of ten and a half millions sterling. If we allow of this, 
one and a half millions as the revenue of municipalities, publie 
works, &c., not usually included in State revenue proper, we shall 
still have nine millions of public revenue. Assuredly an indigenous 
government, with such an income at its disposal, with decent 
management, and zithout the unhappy power of extravagant borrow- 
ing, ought to be well off in the extreme. The tribute to Turkey is 
a cheap relief from the liability to foreign war. Apparently the 
Khedive should have been one of the most prosperous rulers in 
the world. 

When we look to the other side of the account, we find that it is 
entirely his indebtedness which renders his position so fur otherwise. 
Mr. Cave will probably give us more precise information than we 
now have regarding the debt, but the statement to which I have 
referred admits to a charge of nearly six and a half millions for 
interest of debt, fixed and floating. Thus, out of a total revenue of 
ten and a half millions, nearly six and a half go at one blow for 
interest on debt alone, leaving a little more than four millions for all 
the expenses of government, municipalities and public works 
included. 

Nevertheless the expenses of government are put down at 
such moderate sums, that the account is made to balance— 


The tribute to Turkey is . ; : , . £668,000 
The Khedive’s civil list and the allow: ances to members of 

his family, so far as can be made out (some of the family 

allowances are mixed up with the civil iat aa ite 

about . ° 600,000 
The whole of the civil departments, provinces regular 

and irregular, prefectures, municipalities, &c., about 

£1,100,000, or including casi mer in 

Darfour . j ‘ . . 1,300,000 
Army . ‘ 700,000 
Marine (including a new ship of war), and several other 

administrations not distinguished in the accounts . ‘ 500,000 
Public works . ‘i ‘ . 4 ? 4 , F 368,000 


Total : 3 : ; . £4,136,000— 


or a little less than the net income. 
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If this account were quite correct and exhaustive, we may presume 
that the Khedive would not be in his present difficulties. We 
might expect that it must be in some respects too sanguine. But 
more than this, it is radically altered if the occasional correspon- 
dent of the Times, to whom I have alluded, is correct in a statement 
he makes regarding a public matter which must be perfectly well 
known. He says that the £1,575,000 which figures in the accounts 
of recent years as an extra impost on the land, called “ Mokabilah,” 
is the amount raised in pursuance of a decree issued in 1871, by 
which all landowners who should pay double land-tax for six years 
were to be freed from half the tax for ever. If this is so, then very 
shortly the revenue will lose— 





Mokabilah : ; . ; ‘ ‘ , . £1,575,000 
Half of above remitted for ever ‘i ‘ : 5 787,500 
£2,362,500 


or a good deal more than half the net revenue now available. 

It seems very difficult to believe that, if this really were the fact, 
the Khedive’s Government would put forward a statement which 
would amount to an open confession of utter bankruptcy. We may 
hope that such patent facts as these, Mr. Cave will at any rate 
ascertain and report. 

Especially interesting and instructive it will be if Mr. Cave can 
throw real light on what is in truth the crucial question of Egyptian 
finance, viz. how far the borrowed money has been spent on bond- 
fide reproductive works. The money spent on the Suez Canal was 
well spent for the human race, if not to the profit of the Khedive; 
and, if there is any substratum of truth in figures, the present 
Egyptian railways cannot be a very bad speculation. But whether 
the great agricultural works, of which so much is said—the irrigation 
canals and other enterprises—in any degree pay, we do not know. 
It would certainly be unjust to take credit for revenue really due 
to these sources, and not to acknowledge that those who lent the 
money, and those who thus spent it, have acted fairly by the country. 
It will be, however, very far from an easy task to unravel the accounts, 
and clear up the question, how much money has been well spent, and 
how much wasted or plundered. We well know the difficulty from our 
experience of similar questions in India. To this day, after endless 
disputations, the official world there is not agreed how far the great 
works of irrigation pay. If there is so much difficulty in settling 
this among our own officers in India, it is very clear that to do it in 
Egypt, in a foreign land, amid the conflict of interested people, 
will be a task of the utmost difficulty, requiring the special know- 
ledge of experts in these matters, and a great deal of firmness and 
judgment besides. Whether Mr. Cave’s party are equal to the 
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task remains to be seen. It is very much to be hoped that they 
will not be led to follow any one-sided representations, but will give 
us only as much as they can learn surely and clearly. If it should 
prove that most of the money has really been well spent, we must 
have much sympathy for the Khedive, even if he has been led by 
projectors into some expensive mistakes. If most of it has been 
thrown away, we may well leave him to settle with the amiable 
gentlemen who advanced the funds. 

I have said that the people of Egypt appear to be so well accus- 
tomed to a foreign rule that they are not difficult to govern. 
Though the Turks have long held dominion over Egypt, I under- 
stand that they are still to the native Egyptians entirely foreigners; 
they have not colonised but ruled in Egypt, somewhat as we do in 
India. The modern Egyptian language and civilisation is Arab, 
not Turk. The mere fact that the Khedive holds the country with 
an army which, including his frontier conquests and expeditions, 
does not figure more largely in his budget, is evidence that the 
people are quiet and submissive. It is indeed notorious that they 
have submitted to great hardships in the way of forced labour and 
other oriental exactions. Every line that one reads, and all that 
one sees and hears of Egyptian modes and habits, remind one of 
India. 

Although the Egyptians have received an Arabic language and 
religion, it does not appear that they have taken the Arab character 
and spirit of independence. They cannot be at all like either the real 
Arabs whom we know in India as mercenaries, or the half-bred Arabs, 
the Moplahs, who have given us so much trouble, when excited by 
agrarian disputes, on the west coast of India. Religion would 
probably not stand in the way of those who would deal justly by 
them. 

I venture to think that in speaking of Mahommedans we are still 
sometimes a good deal influenced by religious intolerance. There is 
a great disposition to seize on anything that can be twisted into 
Mahommedan “ fanaticism.” In the old days great things were no 
doubt accomplished by Arab energy and religious zeal; but among 
the races converted by political influences the faith does not 
generally take a fanatical form. In India I am confident that it 
does not. The Mahommedan empire which preceded us was noto- 
riously tolerant and liberal in the highest degree ; and, considering their 
position as lately dominant, and now placed in many respects at a 
disadvantage, the bulk of the Indian Mahommedans are marvellously 
peaceful and good subjects. When the various occasions on which 
some Mahommedan religious element has been imported into civil or 
political strife in India are examined, it will generally be found that 
religion has merely become an incidental bond to supplement an 
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agitation on political questions. Agrarian disputes have been in fact 
at the bottom of almost all such cases. Even on the frontier the 
Pathans are generally the loosest of Mahommedans; the fanatic 
zeal which troubled us was confined to a very small corner. 

It may then, I think, be taken as the practical result of experience, 
that the mere adoption of the Mahommedan religion by a people not 
politically unruly does not necessarily make them fanatic and difficult 
to rule. So long as they have not substantial grievances and thereis 
no interference with their religion, there is nothing to prevent their 
being good citizens and good subjects. All prejudice apart, one 
cannot but see that the religion has a very good effect on the conduct 
and character of the people as compared to any Pagan religion. A 
respect for the will of God is made more prominent than among 
many professing Christians, and in the matter of drink and deport- 
ment they have considerable advantages over us. They carry the belief 
in the equality of man into practice as very few Christian peoples do. 
Even as regards Turkey, one cannot read the reports of our consuls 
as a whole, setting one against the other and weighing them as an 
official man is accustomed to weigh such reports, without feeling 
that the Mahommedans are now almost .as much sinned against as 
sinning. There is very little evidence of popular fanaticism under 
circumstances which give much occasion for irritation to the 
dominant race. It is not from fanaticism that the Christians of 
Turkey (whose position is in some respects curiously like that of 
Hindoos under Mahommedan rule in India) now suffer, but from the 
inefficiency and feebleness of the administration, and the financial 
extravagance begotten by European temptations. The Turks are 
evidently quite unequal to the very difficult task of governing a 
country internally divided by race, religion, laws, and manners; and 
they have got hopelessly into debt. But the ordinary Mahommedan 
population suffers from these evils just as much as the Christians. 
In Egypt, I take it that the fact that most of the people are 
Mahommedans is no insuperable objection to a closer connection with 
that country on the part of a strong and capable power. 

Behind Egypt is Africa. The civilisation and utilisation of Africa 
is the great enterprise of the future, and it seems pretty clear that the 
only present available entrance to what may be called “ High Africa” 
is by way of Egypt. In South Africa we come in contact with the 
Kaffirs, the most warlike and unsettled and least laborious of African 
races. There is no prospect on that side of a settled and progressive 
native dominion in Africa to be reached by other than very slow 
steps. On the west coast our settlements are separated from the interior 
by difficult and unhealthy jungles. The line of the east coast is held 
by Portuguese and Zanzibarees, who are not equal to a great enter- 


prise. On the north the Desert separates the outer fringe from the 
interior. 
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We know enough to be assured that a strong and civilised power 
commanding Egypt may open up easy communication with, and 
navigation of, the great Lake region which occupies the centre of the 
African continent—a rich country of great capabilities, elevated 
several thousand feet above the sea, and the possessors of which, if 
sufficiently strong and organized, would dominate the bulk of the 
continent. Seeing how admirably fitted for labour the African race 
have shown. themselves to be, how wretched and miserable is their 
condition in their own country under a barbarous anarchy and bloody 
slave-dealing customs, and how tractable, amiable, and good-tempered 
they are under civilised control, one cannot doubt that any great 
power which could and would perform for Africa the functions which 
we have performed in India, would immensely benefit the human 
race. And profitable as has been the labour of Africans in other 
continents under all the disadvantages of limited numbers, slavery, 
and a degraded position, it must be that the great native population 
of Africa would add prodigiously to the resources of the world in 
their own fertile continent, if, political order being maintained, per- 
sonal freedom and security were guaranteed to them, and European 
energy and capital were introduced to direct free labour. The high 
Lake country in particular appears to’ be eminently fitted for such 
a settlement—healthy, fruitful, and fitted both for native and 
European residence. At the present time some of the most profit- 
able productions in the world are those only produced in the peculiar 
climate afforded by the combination of a tropical latitude with an 
elevation which secures against great heat and malaria. Such a 
climate is insufficiently available elsewhere ; in Africa there is a vast 
extent of it. Already the best coffee comes from High Africa, and 
pepper, quinine, and many other things would be abundantly pro- 
duced there. Following the course of the many rivers which radiate 
from this elevated region, tropical countries of great richness and 
large populations would be reached as they cannot be reached from 
the pest-ridden coast. No doubt to any power which can under- 
take such a work, Africa offers a field greater than India, and one 
where intervention would be still more justifiable in the interests 
of humanity. Africa might become a gigantic Java or Ceylon. 

The great question, too, whether Africa is to be Christian or 
Mahommedan, still hangs in the balance. The Mahommedans have 
very much the start of us; but the traces of old Christianity still 
linger in Abyssinia, and, without fully accepting Mr. Stanley’s 
account of the extreme religious pliability of his royal friends in 
Central Africa, we may well believe that, with little tangible reli- 
gion of their own, the mass of Pagan Africans offer a missionary 
field such as we have not in India. I have said that I am not at all 
inclined too much to disparage the Mahommedan religion, and do 
not doubt that it is far better than Paganism; but once Mahom- 
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medan never Christian. From a religious point of view we should 
much wish to see Africa Christian. And there is another view 
connected with the religious question. The civil law of the 
Mahommedans is sanctioned by their religion; and as members of 
society it is this law more than their religion which separates them 
from people of other faiths and religions. With the religion of the 
Arabs must come their code of laws—polygamy, and all the rest of 
it. And this makes a great social gulf between all Mahommedans 
and Europeans or races deriving their civilisation from European 
sources. 

Moreover, although there was a time when the Arabs were 
the most energetic and civilised people in the countries on 
the Mediterranean, it is the fact that all the nations professing 
Mahommedanism are now more or less effete. Although the 
Khedive seems to make a fair ruler in his own country, neither 
financially nor politically is he strong enough to establish a great 
and well-organised empire in Africa such as ours in India. If he 
did succeed in acquiring a sort of semi-native dominion, it would be 
hardly consistent with a full development of European settlement 
and enterprise. The questions which are now so embarrassing in 
Egypt would be doubly so in a greater Africa. 

It is then only by a first-class European power, or by a combina- 
tion and agreement of first-class powers, that Africa can be fully 
reclaimed. Undoubtedly it is very sad if such an advance in the 
history of the world must be prevented by the want of accord 
among different powers, the unwillingness of one to allow another 
to undertake so humanising a work, and other embarrassments. The 
difficulties of the present situation are very great, and it is to be 
feared that they will hardly be overcome without some better under- 
standing than now exists. 

We come back, then, to the question,—Looking to Egypt as it 
stands and to African possibilities, is it prudent to let things drift in 
a direction which may cast on us an Egyptian protectorate ? Should 
we be prepared for such a function if the will of Europe assigned it 
tous? I think not. 

Taking the commercial view first, I cannot think that a mere 
question of a little higher or lower tariff on the Suez Canal could 
justify such a step. French and other shareholders, and all who use 
the Canal, are interested as well as we in keeping open the Canal. 
There is only question of detail—dredging and repairs, measure- 
ments and rates. It could not be worth our while to incur the 
responsibilities of an Egyptian dominion, and all the difficulties and 
jealousies which it might entail, for such an object. It would be far 
better to use the position which we have acquired as a basis to press 
for some such international arrangement as Lord Derby hints at. 
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In the political view, looking to our interests in Asia, my opinion is 
that it would not be worth while to hold Egypt in order to secure 
the way to India against the remote contingency of a possible tem- 
porary interruption. Egypt would be of no use for this purpose 
unless we at the same time held complete command of the seas on 
both sides of the Isthmus. If we are to maintain the Canal route 
in time of war, both for military and commercial purposes, we must 
not only have fleets superior to any fleets or combination of fleets 
that can be brought against them, but we must be able to keep up 
so complete a police of the long narrow seas between Gibraltar and 
Aden, that our passing ships shall be free from the risk of capture 
by vessels having the use of ports on the shores of those seas. It 
has yet to be seen whether, under the present development of 
steam, it would be possible to secure so long a line of navigation 
through so great a stretch of narrow sea. If we can really do this, 
then we shall be free to use the Suez Canal unless Egypt is occu- 
pied in great force by a strong military power hostile to us. It is 
only in the rare event of a combination of the following con- 
tingencies that it could be desirable for us to occupy Egypt. 

1. War. 

2. So effective a command of the seas that our ships can safely 
pass along the Mediterranean (I use the word in its literal 
sense) route. 

3. The occupation of Egypt by another hostile power while we 
hold the seas. 

We know that on the only occasion on which such circumstances 
have occurred—when France had occupied Egypt while we held 
the seas—the Great Napoleon was unable to maintain: that occupa- 
tion. In all probability it would be so again. It might be better 
to trust to our ability to secure Egypt when the necessity arises, 
than to forestall the necessity by undertaking an onerous charge in 
anticipation of a need which may not arise for generations. 

After all, too, it is not a matter of life and death to us to main- 
tain the Canal route under all possible circumstances. Suppose 
that, by a concurrence of events, it is some day or other (some 
distant day we may hope) interrupted fora time? Well, the Canal 
is not the only way to India. Till the other day we very well main- 
tained our commercial and military communications by another 
route—to a great extent we do so still. It is only a question of a 
voyage longer by a month or six weeks. 

If the position was reversed, if there were on the Asiatic side 
of the Canal some first-class power which might find an opportunity 
of trapping our fleet on that side, and which, holding the seas on 
this side for ever so short a time, might descend on our British 
shores, alone or with others, and strike a fatal blow at our very 
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heart, it might in that case be worth while to make any sacrifice to 
secure ourselves against the remotest possibility of such an event. 
But our position in India is far different. There we do not, witha 
petty army, depend for our existence on the command of the seas. 
In India we are nothing if not military. We have now great 
facilities of transport in India, great material and resources in the 
country itself. I should be very sorry indeed to suppose that we 
could not maintain ourselves there, even for a few months, against 
any force that could suddenly be sent against us, without aid from 
this country. When our European force was at the weakest, and our 
danger the greatest, we fought and won the battle of the Mutiny 
before effective aid from England arrived on the scene. It was not 
till Delhi was taken, and our eventual triumph secure, that the 
regiments from England came into the field to make it more rapid 
and complete. We should have done very well, even if troops could 
not then have been sent through Egypt. 

If a Russian invasion be possible, it is certain that the Russian 
route to India is far slower than that in steamers round the Cape. 
No other power could send by sea, through the Suez Canal, a 
force which could do more than harass our coasts. It is impossible 
that an army, with the carriage and material necessary to cope with 
the means which we could bring to bear on a threatened quarter, 
could be sent by so long a sea voyage. I hope that we continue to 
establish ourselves more firmly against internal dangers. India is 
not worth holding if our position is not so strong that we could 
maintain ourselves, for a little time at any rate, against dangers 
external and internal without aid from England. If the delay 
caused by the necessity of sending the troops which we could spare 
from England (and how many would they be?) round the Cape on 
some rare occasion might be fatal, the sooner we abandon so insecure 
a position the better. 

From an Indian point of view, then, I do not see an adequate 
motive for undertaking or accepting the control of Egypt. If we 
assume such a function, it must be because the position is in itself 
a desirable one. 

I have said that if Egypt were not embarrassed by debt the 
country would pay well, and that the character and religion of the 
people would probably present no great obstacle to civilised control ; 
but in fact Egypt is embarrassed by debt, with which we should find 
it very difficult to deal ; and though it might be as easily governed 
as an Indian province, it would be but one Indian province the more, 
and that one isolated and exposed to European complications and 
dangers such as we do not feel in India. Although the Turks are 
foreigners in Egypt, the family of the Khedive has so identified 
itself with the country, and they are so much taking the position of 
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tative rulers, that there would be no ground for dispossessing them 
any more than the best of our Indian feudatory princes. We could 
but assume a protectorate and suzerainty. Even the tribute which 
Turkey now receives as the recompense for those functions has been 
pledged by the Sultan to his creditors, and it would not be easy for 
us to get it. We should hold the position which we do towards a 
native State in India, which we have undertaken to protect while 
wedo not touch the revenue. Altogether, with our enormous respon- 
sibilities for the rule or protection of 240 millions of people in India, 
there seems to be no call on us to undertake a few more millions 
in Egypt. Egypt alone is not a dominion which it would be for 
our advantage to undertake, or which any call of duty imposes 
on us. 

It would only be with a view to Africa that we could think 
of undertaking Egypt. No doubt for the gigantic task of govern- 
ing and civilising Africa we have some special facilities which 
no other country possesses. We have the capital, the energies, 
and the habitudes, by means of which we have been accustomed 
to occupy and improve new countries. We have learned in 
India the art of governing great subject populations. We have 
in India the materials for a native army which we might 
raise almost to any numbers, which, with our present experi- 
ence of the northern races, we may make almost as efficient as 
European troops (for African purposes probably more so), and which 
we might employ abroad without those dangers which are inevitable 
to a too large and efficient native army serving in India. If we 
should conclude that it is right to promote emigration on a large 
seale from the densely populated parts of India, and should succeed 
in doing so, probably no field would be better than Africa, where 
anarchy and bloodshed have left room for much new population, and 
where Indian intelligence and Indian arts might do much to supple- 
ment the honest hard workof the Negro. 

There is much to tempt us to such an undertaking. If the time 
were approaching when our work in India would be completed, 
when, having done our duty in that country and raised the natives 
to a high level, it would be better for all parties that we should 
leave them to govern themselves, then indeed, in view of such even- 
tualities, it might be well that we should make a beginning of an 
African dominion, and look to the day when a British-African 
Empire might succeed our British-Indian Empire, just as in the last 
century the British-Indian Empire succeeded that American empire 
which we were compelled to abandon. But there is not yet in 
India any such prospect of independence and self-government. The 
question whither our rule in that country is tending becomes more 
puzzling every day; certainly we do not yet see our way to any 
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definite plans by which it may reach a safe self-governing position, 
We could not relieve ourselves of our task there even if we would, 
and at present, at any rate, we would not. With India on our 
hands, I think we could not undertake Africa. It is dangerous for 
a small country to undertake too much. Already we feel a strain 
on our population—there are other outlets to it than our own 
dominions and our own colonies. We could hardly undertake 
Africa from Indian resources alone. Capital we have in England in 
abundance, but a too great extension of our power might weaken 
the heart. 

If a real working federation of English-speaking nations were 
possible, great things might be attempted; but at present there is 
no approach to any such system. The great English-speaking 
colonies are entirely freed from the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; they govern themselves as they please in all things, and 
only retain the right to claim our protection while it is convenient 
to them to do so. We can in no shape tax Canada for any Imperial 
object. The Australians would much like to annex New Guinea, 
but even that they would have us do at our expense, not theirs. 
Certainly we could not draw on Canada or Australia for a great 
African enterprise. Still better would it be if we could have a 
federation of European nations, or nations of European origin, and 
on the part of such a federation undertake the reclamation of the 
barbarous parts of the old world, both in Africa and in Asia; but 
we have not yet any immediate prospect of a union of Christian 
countries now armed against one another. 

With our great possessions and great undertakings both of 
government and colonisation, we might well, without jealousy, let 
any other nation really capable of it undertake a great work in 
Africa, if we could have sufficient guarantees for our communications 
and just rights ; but in truth, if we cannot undertake the reclamation 
of Africa, still less is any other country in a position to do so. It 
must have become evident to France that, with her present social 
arrangements and the want of increment in her population, she is 
not a colonising country as she was in the last century. She has 
failed to colonise Algiers, and would, under her present circum- 
stances, hardly seek a greater Africa. Germany has enough to do 
at home—Russia far more than enough. Italy is perhaps the 
country best fitted for an African undertaking, if her internal state 
were sufficiently secured and her financial position good ; but that is 
not yet. 

On the whole, I think it comes to that to which I have already 
pointed ; viz., that the best use we can make of the interest which 
we have acquired in the Suez Canal, is to make it the basis for 
actively promoting the plan at which Lord Derby has hinted—the 
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control of the enterprise by some sort of international commission 
on the part of the powers chiefly interested. We are nowin a 
position to promote such an arrangement, not only without creating 
jealousies, but by way of allaying jealousies, since it would imply 
the abandonment of exclusive interests and control on our part. 
Such an arrangement made, we could dispose of our shares to private 
holders, bringing them into the English market as much as possible, 
not in order to create a preponderating English influence, but only 
to render the proprietary not exclusively foreign. 

There remains the real difficulty—the loan to the Khedive—the 
interest due from him for nineteen years to come. Whatever 
happens, we must always remember the maxim not to throw good 
money after bad; and especially we must be of all things careful not 
to allow a comparatively small pecuniary stake to involve us in a 
line of policy which we would not otherwise adopt. Unless our 
interest is secured by some guarantee of which we yet know nothing, 
our moderate 5 per cent. will be no better placed than the exorbitant 
return for which private financiers have stipulated. If one is not 
paid, neither will be the other. Mr. Cave’s mission is a fact. We 
may hope that it will really throw some light on the Egyptian 
finances—a light which will probably be made available to all the 
world; but beyond the information thus gained once for all, we 
should, I think, scrupulously avoid any further official interference 
with the Khedive’s financial management. We cannot so interfere 
without making ourselves in some sort responsible, and creating 
financial hopes and expectations, compared to which our own 
£200,000 per annum isa small sum. Of course the Khedive may 
avail himself of private English aid, as he may of aid from any 
other source. It is the official interference of the English Govern- 
ment which is to be eschewed. If, with such aid and advice as he 
can obtain, the Khedive can maintain his credit and pay his 
creditors, ourselves among the number, good and well; if he fails, 
we must submit to the loss with others, and put it down to the 
policy of rescuing the Suez Canal from a foreign monopoly which 
the Government has adopted. 

There is still the old question—If the Turkish Empire breaks 
up, who is to take its place in regard to Egypt? I suppose there 
is nothing for it but to await the event. If an international control 
and regulation of the Canal can be established, a step will be gained, 
a precedent and example furnished, for some international arrange- 
ment by which Egypt may be controlled and the affairs of Central 
Africa regulated. 


\{GzorcE CAMPBELL. 
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TWENTY years ago a strange panic seized upon the public mind in 
this country, and for a while shook the national faith in representa- 
tive institutions. A temporary failure of our commissariat at the 
commencement of the Crimean war, contrasted with the supposed 
efficiency of French military administration, sufficed to produce a 
passionate impatience of parliamentary control, and a craving for 
“strong,” if not for “personal,” government. Even the Prince 
Consort, speaking deliberately at a critical juncture, declared that 
constitutional government was “under a heavy trial;” and less 
prudent men, with less knowledge of English history, were neither 
afraid nor ashamed to enlarge significantly on the merits of a dicta- 
torship. This fit of unworthy self-abasement rapidly passed away ; 
the vigour of English organization was seen to increase as the 
shortcomings of French organization became more evident with 
every month of the war; the French people soon afterwards began 
to clamour for those very liberties which Englishmen had affected to 
despise ; Italy, Germany, and Austria herself, successively adopted 
constitutional government of an English type; the great struggle of 
1870 showed that, for want of it, the armaments of France had no 
moral force behind them, and the idol of French Imperialism was 
finally shattered at Sedan. Thenceforward we have seldom heard of 
personal government, except for the purpose of pointing an adverse 
moral ; and, in 1876, few would venture to whisper in the secret 
chambers those anti-constitutional sympathies which, in 1855, were 
freely proclaimed upon the housetops. 

A similar wave of reactionary sentiment has, nevertheless, recently 
passed over the surface of English politics. As the vitality of the 
British Constitution was impugned because the arrangements for sup- 
plying the British army had broken down in a sudden emergency, 
so the vitality of Liberal Principles is impugned because a Conserva- 
tive Ministry has existed for two years and there is no immediate 
prospect of displacing it. For twenty-five years before, with three 
very short intervals, the Liberal Party had been in power; during 
this period it had triumphantly carried nearly all the measures 
which Liberals of the last generation had at heart; having sunk 
into a minority under a combination of influences that would have 
‘destroyed any other party much earlier, it has still been able to hold 
the ground which it had conquered; and yet there are those who 
profess not only to despair of its revival, but to doubt the very 
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existence of distinctive Liberal Principles. In vain are they re- 
minded that patriots of former ages were content to live and content 
to die for principles of civil and religious liberty, which are now the 
inheritance of the Liberal party, but which then, as now, were a 
stumbling-block to faint-hearted believers and foolishness to political 
sceptics. In vain are they invited to watch the growing ascendancy 
of Liberal Principles on the Continent, after repeated discourage- 
ments, and under far more arduous conditions. They admit that in 
its origin the Liberal cause was the cause of the people, that it was 
a reality, and not a mere name, in the days of Hampden and the 
days of Somers, under the ill-disguised autocracy of George III. and 
in the great reaction which followed the French Revolution. They 
do not deny that momentous issues were at stake when that reaction 
was rudely cut short by the first Reform Act, and they are fain to 
acknowledge that Liberal Principles were not wholly played out when 
their energy was suspended during the declining years of Lord 
Palmerston. They cannot help perceiving that Germany has become 
the first Power of Europe, and that Italy has made herself a great 
nation, by tardily embracing the most essential of Liberal Principles ; 
they recognise Liberal Principles as the basis of national prosperity 
in Switzerland, in Holland, and in Belgium; they applaud the adop- 
tion of Liberal Principles and condemn every backsliding from 
Liberal Principles in France; they know that Liberal Principles 
created the United States of America, and are the very breath of 
life to all the more prosperous British colonies. They would be 
Liberals anywhere but at home, and in any age but the present. The 
alleged exhaustion of Liberal Principles is peculiar, forsooth, to 
Great Britain, and it is from the last general election that we are 
complacently admonished to date the new millennium of political 
indifference. 

But the reign of political indifference is sometimes proclaimed, 
not so much on the ground that Liberal Principles are exhausted, as 
on the ground that all their stable and valuable elements have been 
absorbed into modern Conservatism, or at least have become the 
common property of both parties. How far this is from being true 
will hereafter appear more clearly. In the meantime, we cannot fail 
to remark that, if true, it would amount to a most triumphant justi- 
fication of Liberal Principles, and an almost conclusive presumption 
against abandoning our hold upon them. If Liberal Principles are 
shown to have guided the nation aright in the seventeenth century, 
in the eighteenth century, and during the first two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century ; if those who persistently opposed Liberal Prin- 
ciples for so many generations are now convicted of having opposed 
reason and justice and national interest—surely this is a strange 
reason for abjuring Liberal Principles under their own proper title, 
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and fastening upon them an alien title like “Conservative” or 
“Constitutional,” hitherto associated with resistance to Liberal 
Principles. If the Party which Mr. Disraeli more accurately calls 
“Tory ” is really prepared to burn what it used to adore and adore 
what it used to burn, why should they cling so fondly to party 
watchwords and appellations which recall the shameful memories of 
English constitutional history, instead of borrowing the name with 
the glorious traditions of the Liberal Party ? 

But it is really difficult to discuss with a grave face the hypothesis 
of Liberal Principles having been recently merged in the nebulous 
mass of ‘Conservative Principles.” For where, let us ask, are 
these Conservative Principles, and who shall either find the centre 
or describe the circumference of their orbit? Assuredly, Con- 
servative Principles, if they ever existed at all, have long since been 
invisible to the naked eye, and the want of them is not supplied 
either by a community of party instincts or by the good sense and 
honesty of individuals. Church-and-King Toryism was at least 
positive, but the Conservatism now in vogue is not merely a system 
of negations, it is a system of negations which is constantly fluctuat- 
ing with the subtraction of old and the addition of new tenets, as 
political expediency may require. If ever the modern Conservative 
Party had a fixed conviction, this conviction was that it was their 
mission to stem the flood of democracy; and even when Mr. Disraeli 
had educated them into perceiving that it would be a shrewder game 
to manipulate the democratic movement, and outbid their opponents, 
three Cabinet Ministers felt it their duty to resign, and more than 
one of those who retained office solemnly pledged himself never to 
accept household suffrage without certain definite safeguards. 
Within a few weeks these safeguards were thrown overboard, and 
these pledges broken without so much as a blush; the scruples of 
the weaker brethren who had seceded from the Government had 
become a subject of pity rather than of respect in Conservative 
society ; and the Prime Minister, enjoying the unbounded confidence 
of his Party, openly boasted of having taken a leap in the dark—a 
leap which might imperil the British Constitution, indeed, but which 
could not fail to “dish the Whigs.” It was no Radical enemy, but 
a familiar friend of the Conservative party, who, still writhing under 
the humiliation of 1867, described its creed as a marvellous com- 
pound of political bigotry and political infidelity. At all events, 
after this signal exhibition of Conservative morality, only to be 
matched by the conduct of the same Party on the Conspiracy Bill of 
1858, it would be idle to seek anything like a Principle in the 
negative professions of Conservatism, while the subtlest analysis 
will equally fail to detect anything like a Principle in its affirma- 
tive manitestoes. The Queen’s Speeches of 1874 and 1875, the 
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parliamentary and extra-parliamentary utterances of Conservative 
members, and the election addresses of candidates, may alike be ran- 
sacked without discovering a maxim by which modern Conservative 
statesmanship would be willing to stand or fall, unless it be the 
maxim of government by the landed aristocracy. Government by the 
landed aristocracy appears, in fact, to have become the one cardinal 
article of the Conservative faith, as it is manifestly the idea which 
determined the personal composition of Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet. 
What the landed aristocracy may do with their power, is apparently 
a secondary consideration in the eyes of Conservative politicians, 
and we have no reason to suppose that any assurances which they 
may now give us of hostility to household suffrage in the counties, 
or even of fidelity to Church and State, will be held more sacred 
than their repeated vows never to support a degradation of the 
franchise in boroughs. True, it is almost impossible to imagine the 
Church Establishment being deserted by the Conservative Party so 
long as the present system of Church patronage is upheld, but it is 
very easy to imagine a profound alteration in the sentiments of Con- 
servative squires towards clergymen, if clergymen were in any sense 
representatives of the parishioners, -or even nominees of bishops. 
Those who could indorse the semi-communistic programme of the 
New Social Alliance, or who see nothing unconstitutional in Female 
Suffrage, are not men to stick at political trifles, and irksome tradi- 
tions of old-fashioned Toryism will be cast off as lightly as the 
Slave Circular was retracted, or the farmers rebuked for continuing 
to agitate against the malt-tax. It is, indeed, this very incapacity 
of seeing the difference between Principles and expedients, between 
wise measures and skilful manceuvres, which makes a Conservative 
administration so dangerous, and justifies the hopes which the pro- 
moters of revolutionary crotchets repose in its unlimited pliability. 
What, then, are Liberal Principles? This is the question which 
Lord Derby avowed himself unable to answer in that remarkable 
exposition of Conservative policy at Edinburgh, which must have 
sounded to working men like a gospel of political despair. In 
approaching such an inquiry, it may not be amiss to bear in mind a 
striking parallel furnished by the religious world. No divisions 
among English Liberals are so broad, or so deep, or so ancient, or 
so enduring, as those which keep asunder the various Protestant 
churches of Europe and America. Moreover, the divisions of Pro- 
testantism are rendered more significant by contrast with the 
imposing unity of Catholicism—an unity which, hollow as it is, far 
transcends in solidity any superficial coherence of the Conservative 
party. Nevertheless, we may well ask whether the most sectarian 
of Protestants, or the most unscrupulous of Jesuits, would dispute 
the existence of governing ideas and definite tendencies common 
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to all Protestantism, and opposing an insuperable barrier to any 
reunion of Christendom on a Catholic basis. If this be true—and 
who can deny it P—there may surely be governing ideas and definite 
tendencies common to English Liberalism, in spite of all the differ- 
ences between the centre and left wing of the Party. In other 
words, there may be a profound agreement on Liberal Principles 
underlying, in the deeper strata of thought, all the manifold dis- 
agreements on Liberal policy. To enumerate these Principles 
exhaustively would of course be impossible, but it is not impossible 
to identify some of those which are most firmly implanted in the 
heads and hearts of true Liberals, and the influence of which is most 
clearly to be traced in recent history. 


Il. 


The first and broadest of all Liberal Principles is the unreserved 
recognition of Progréss as the appointed law of all human institu- 
tions, civil or religious. This Principle, sometimes ridiculed as a 
truism by modern Conservatives, has been steadily violated or 
ignored in Conservative policy, and is practically embraced, with all 
its consequences, by Liberals alone. Looking upon the nation asa 
living and growing organism, a true Liberal watches, not merely 
without alarm but with hearty satisfaction, those results of national 
life and growth which call for constant readjustments of political 
and administrative machinery. He does not fall into the Con- 
servative error of imagining that codes or precedents or customs or 
forms have any vitality or any authority in themselves, but he 
regards them as products of national character, the development of 
which should keep pace, and should not more than keep pace, with 
the natural process of social evolution. Acting on this Principle, 
the Liberal Party carried the great Reform Act of 1832, whereby the 
representation of petty boroughs was transferred to populous towns, 
and the mass of the middle classes admitted within the pale of the 
Constitution. Acting on this Principle, the same Party welcomed 
the rise of the artisan class in boroughs ; and though defeated in the 
attempt to enfranchise the best part of them, compelled its oppo- 
nents to pass a still larger extension of the suffrage, throwing out 
the provisions under which it was sought to take back with one 
hand what had been given with the other. It was this Principle 
which, applied to urban self-government, produced the reform of 
Municipal Corporations; and this which, applied to endowments, 
produced the Charity Commission, the University Reform Acts, and 
the Endowed Schools Act, with many like measures designed to 
protect the interests of the living against the posthumous control of 
the dead. It was this Principle again, which, having been adopted 
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too late to save the American colonies, has since been carried out 
by the Liberal Party in extending to most of our other colonies the 
privileges and obligations of free communities. But it is superfluous 
to multiply examples of its operation, for not a year or a month 
elapses without bringing up some issue on which the Liberal Party 
advocates progress, and the Conservative Party places itself in the 
attitude of obstruction. Not that every Liberal possesses, or that 
every Conservative lacks, the power of discerning the signs of an 
institution having outgrown its original structure, and the mode in 
which it should be adapted to new conditions. Such insight and 
flexibility of mind are given, in fact, to few, and fewer still retain 
the courage to exercise them in advanced life. But since the Liberal 
seers have ever been first to indicate the necessity of progressive 
changes, and since the Liberal Party has generally had the wisdom 
to follow their guidance, an active belief in Progress may justly be 
claimed as an essentially and distinctively Liberal Principle. 

2. A second Principle, implied in the very word “ Liberal,” and 
illustrated in every chapter of Liberal policy, is an imperishable 
love of Freedom. Long before the Liberal Party had grasped the 
idea of progress, or divined the “increasing purpose” which runs 
through all the ages, the idea of freedom, both civil and religious, had 
become the very life-blood of the Liberal creed, and borne ample fruit 
in legislation. Animated by this Principle, as applied to colonial 
policy, even the oligarchical Whiggism of Burke and his associates 
rose into a lofty Republican strain, in protesting against the arbitrary 
measures which produced the American war. The freedom of the 
press was not achieved without a struggle prolonged from the age 
of Milton to a period ‘within living memory, in which all the Con- 
servative forces were arrayed against it, and Liberals asserted it 
under peril of imprisonment. Personal freedom was only secured 
to all British subjects by the most determined efforts of Liberals, 
after the Reform Act had weakened the power of the slave-owning 
interest and their Conservative allies. For, though Conservatives 
shared with Liberals the honour of abolishing the slave trade, the 
horrors of which shocked their humanity, very few but Liberals 
were found to reprobate slavery, as slavery ; and it was but yester- 
day that Liberal opinion arrested a Conservative Government in the 
act of countenancing slavery by an order of the Admiralty. Freedom 
of worship, as well as freedom of election to municipal offices, were 
denied to Protestant Nonconformists, while other privileges of 
citizenship were denied to Roman Catholics, until both were emanci- 
pated by the irresistible pressure which the Liberal party brought 
to bear even on Conservative ministers. Freedom of trade was 
carried by means of Liberal agitation, so ably and persistently 
conducted as to convert another Conservative minister, who speedily 
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paid the price of his patriotism in expulsion from office, and whe 
has never been forgiven by that Party which had originally imposed 
the Corn Laws and so long idolized the principle of Protection. 
Freedom of labour cannot be said to have existed in England until 
the restrictions imposed on the independence of labourers by the 
Poor Laws and Combination Laws were removed by a series of 
Liberal measures, culminating in the Union Chargeability Act, so 
bitterly opposed by the Conservatives, and the Trade Union Acts of 
1871, which the present Home Secretary has extended in accordance 
with the proposals of Mr. Lowe. Freedom of education—in the 
sense of free participation in State grants and public endowments— 
is not even yet fully assured to all creeds in this country ; but it is 
the Liberal Party, and the Liberal Party alone, which, step by step, 
has succeeded in banishing tests from elementary schools, from the 
universities, and from many, though not from all, of the endowed 
schools. Freedom of voting has always been a Liberal watchword, 
as the use of “legitimate influence” has been always justified 
by Conservatives; and, though many Liberals prized open voting 
even more than free voting, a majority of the Party adopted the 
secret ballot as the one effectual remedy against coercion and intimi- 
dation. Nor can we omit to notice the intuitive sympathy with free- 
dom of thought which in all ages has been characteristic of political 
reformers, Men who have been used to let their minds play freely 
round the fundamental questions of politics, and men who have 
been used to speculate freely on the fundamental questions of religion 
or philosophy, cannot but feel a mutual respect and affinity. Herein 
lies the secret of that natural alliance between Liberalism and science, 
which is so mysterious to Conservatives, but which permanently 
enlists the most powerful intellects in the nation on the Liberal 
side. 

It will be observed that, in all these cases, the Principle vindicated 
is that of individual liberty, so far, and so far only, as it is consistent 
with the paramount rights and duties of society. It is not Liberal- 
ism which benevolently allows each man to endanger his neighbour’s 
health by keeping up some favourite nuisance, or to sell his neighbour 
adulterated goods with impunity ; still less is the so-called doctrine 
of laissez faire to be reckoned among Liberal principles. From a 
Liberal point of view, indeed, to claim infuallibility for the State is 
almost as absurd as to claim infallibility for the Church, and this 
is an additional reason for leaving both individual citizens and local 
communities to govern themselves as far as possible. But, after all, 
the State, unlike the Church, is itself in this country the highest 
expression of self-government, and must needs lay down rules for 
the mutual relations both of local communities and of individual 
citizens. Liberals do not hold that either local communities or 
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individual citizens have an abstract right to manage their own 
affairs, or that where the interests of others are involved with 
their own, they can be trusted safely to do so. Such notions are 
more in harmony with the French theory of Individualism and the 
American theory of State-right than with the historical growth of civil 
liberty in England, concurrently with an ever-widening supremacy 
of law over custom and of the nation over local government. "What 
Liberals do hold is, simply, that in general people will manage their 
own affairs best, and may be trusted safely to do so where the 
interests of others are not involved, but that where the State finds 
it necessary to interfere for the common good of all, it should in 
general interfere by compulsory rather than by permissive legis- 
lation. 

It is probably this last opinion to which Lord Derby alludes, 
when he speaks of a strong inclination towards “ democratic 
despotism ” as a very marked feature of “the new Radical creed.” 
Now, it may be remarked in passing, that “democratic despotism ” 
would at least have this advantage over monarchical or oligarchical 
despotism—that a majority of the people would be more likely to 
understand and study the real welfare of the whole than a small 
minority or a minority of one. Still, even “ democratic despotism ” 
is treason against political liberty, and Lord Derby’s warning on this 
subject is not altogether unseasonable. No doubt a disposition has 
lately manifested itself to rebel against the sound but unsentimental 
rules of political economy, and to seek for social improvement by the 
shorter method of State intervention. The usual excuse for such 
intervention is that long arrears of legislation must needs be made 
up without delay, and that it is but equity for Government to 
redress in one age evils which Government may have fostered in 
another age. The distinction between acts which affect the indivi- 
dual only and those which affect his fellows also is forgotten or 
ignored. Because compulsory vaccination may be justified as a 
necessary safeguard of public health, and compulsory education as a 
means of rescuing neglected children from vice and crime, it is 
assumed that some good and no harm can result from a compulsory 
regulation of agricultural contracts or of ship-building. Protectionist 
fallacies of this kind may or may not form part of some “new 
Radical creed ” known to Lord Derby, as they assuredly form part of 
the delusive visions held out by less scrupulous Conservatives than 
Lord Derby to credulous working men. But they are flagrantly at 
variance with Liberal Principles, and have been steadily discouraged, 
at no light sacrifice of popularity, by the responsible leaders of the 
Liberal Party. 

3. Next among the distinctive Principles of Liberalism must be 
placed the pregnant, but thoroughly constitutional, idea of Equality 
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—not of social but of civil equality—of that equality before the law 
to which all the subjects of a British Sovereign have as good a 
right as all the citizens of a Greek Republic. Liberals know 
as well as Conservatives that men are not born equal in ability, in 
virtue, or in the prospects of fortune which depend on parentage. 
What they fail to understand is, why these startling contrasts 
between the original lot of Dives and of Lazarus should be 
aggravated, rather than mitigated, by the effect of human laws. 
They are fully aware that, in a country like our own, where feudal 
traditions are still potent, and where the ambition of founding a 
family is the besetting weakness of every parvenu, the custom of 
primogeniture, unless directly forbidden by law, is likely to prevail 
for many generations. But they do not see either the justice or the 
expediency of consecrating this custom by legislative enactment—of 
prescribing, in the case of descent on intestacy, and of favouring, in 
the case of family settlements, the practice of accumulating all 
landed property upon the eldest son. They acknowledge that in 
filling the higher posts of the civil, naval, and military service, a 
large discretion must be left to patronage, and therefore a wide door 
opened to nepotism and jobbery ; they perceive, also, that no precau- 
tion can deprive rich men’s sons of the lion’s share in the distri- 
bution of clerkships by literary competition. But these considera- 
tions do not lead them to regard a reckless distribution of great 
offices with any satisfaction, or to neglect the only measures through 
which promotion by merit can be effectually substituted for the caste 
system in the army, navy, and civil departments. On the contrary, 
the Liberal Party, with the aid of one or two enlightened Con- 
servatives, has at length succeeded in establishing competitive 
examinations as the one avenue to inferior posts in the Civil 
Service ; while the same Party, opposed by the whole Conservative 
force, carried the abolition of purchase in the army, and vainly strove 
to defeat the reactionary designs embodied in the Army Exchange 
Bill and the new regulations for the appointment of naval cadets. 
Liberals, again, are perfectly conscious that, however complete may 
be the legal equality of electors, the practical influence of education, 
of property, and of mere notoriety will make one voter’s support 
worth a hundred or a thousand times as much as that of another. 
But this does not prevent their regarding all their fellow-citizens as 
“‘their own flesh and blood,” or reconcile them to a carefully 
packed representation of “interests,” or cause them to favour schemes 
for enabling the few to outvote the many. They appreciate the pro- 
digious advantage which the Church of England possesses by virtue 
of its history, its corporate revenues, the perfection of its organiza- 
tion, and the learning of its clergy, over and above that which it 
derives from its connection with the State. But this did not seem to 
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them a good reason for extending to Church affairs the maxim, “ To 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away ;” they protested loudly against the exaction of Church- 
rates from Nonconformists, as well as against the exclusion of Non- 
conformists from educational endowments, and they now protest 
against the prohibition of Nonconformist services in parochial 
churchyards. 

These are a few typical specimens of the mode in which the 
Liberal Principle of civil Equality has been applied by the Liberal 
Party, not in levelling down, but in levelling up, not in weakening 
the strong, but in strengthening the weak, not in destroying the 
power of natural superiority, but m breaking down the artificial 
barriers raised between man and man by Privilege, Monopoly, and 
Ascendancy. If this be Democracy, then Liberal Principles are 
democratic, and it is for those who repudiate Democracy, in this 
sense, to uphold that of which it is the opposite. 

4. Closely allied to a belief in civil Liberty and a belief in civil 
Equality, is a fourth Liberal Principle which is difficult to describe 
in a single word or phrase, but which is deeply rooted in every 
Liberal mind. This principle is an immutable respect for human 
nature as such, not merely because Christianity invests every human 
being with the majesty of immortality, but also because experience 
has shown that every race and every type of mankind is endowed 
with noble qualities and capable of almost infinite elevation. It was 
this respect for. human nature and human destiny which leagued 
itself with the idea of liberty to crush slavery. It was this which 
annulled the Draconian code, assigning death as the penalty of two 
hundred and thirty-eight offences ; teaching men that even criminals 
have claims on society, and that if repression is the primary, reforma- 
tion is the secondary object of punishment. It is this which inspires 
Liberals with a manly aversion to the punishment of the lash, the 
use of the branding-iron, and the infliction of any needless personal 
indignity even on the outcasts of society. It is this which has en- 
listed so many Liberals on the side of Labour in its struggle for 
independence, and which is ever on the watch against the judicial 
oppression which is still occasionally practised at petty sessions. It 
is this which has gradually introduced humanity into our relations 
with savage tribes, and forbearance into our relations with subject 
populations, which has saved the Maories of New Zealand from 
extermination, and which sternly condemned the atrocities per- 
petrated under the rule of martial law in Jamaica. 

The love of Peace, which has so nobly characterized the Liberal 
party since the age of Fox, sometimes curbing the aggressive impulses 
of British commerce in Asia, and often restraining us from disas- 
trous intervention in Europe or America, has its main origin in a 
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cognate Principle. If Liberals alone refuse to regard war as a perma- 
nent institution, and are ever seeking to diminish its causes, it is not 
because they prefer material prosperity to national greatness ; it is 
because they have a worthy conception of national greatness, because 
their feelings towards foreign peoples are feelings of friendship 
rather than of enmity, and, above all, because they can sympathize 
with the suffering and toiling masses who have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by military glory. From a like source there 
springs that generous confidence in popular intelligence and sense of 
right which convinced Liberals that, in spite of Conservative male- 
dictions, the Republican bubble had not burst in America, and that 
no United States Government supported by the American people 
would ever be guilty of repudiation; which has always actuated 
Liberals in dealing with the parliamentary and municipal franchise, 
and which fortified Liberals against the Conservative fear of a cheap 
newspaper press. And as Liberals believe in public virtue and 
national conscience and international morality, so they believe in 
the honest and independent exercise of human reason. Upon this 
belief reposes the sturdy Protestantism of which Liberalism is the 
political counterpart, which thinks nobly of the human soul, and 
which holds, in opposition to Romanism, that on the open field of 
inquiry truth, and not error, must in the end prevail. This is why 
Liberals are plausibly accused of optimism, and occasionally lend too 
ready an ear to schemes of world-bettering. Looking upon what 
men have done as “ the earnest of what they yet may do,” knowing 
that by the efforts of human intellect civilisation has been evolved 
from barbarism, sanguine Liberals may be tempted, indeed, to expect 
too much from similar efforts organized under scientific guidance, but 
their hopefulness is in itself a motive power of untold value, and their 
enthusiasm wiser than all the cynical sagacity of Conservative 
pessimism. 

5. It may well appear somewhat pharisaical to class an habitual 
regard for political justice among distinctive Liberal Principles, and 
it would indeed be absurd if the Liberal party should arrogate to 
itself the sole possession of this sentiment. Nevertheless, facts go 
far to prove that Justice is a governing idea of Liberal policy 
in a sense which is not merely foreign to Conservative policy, but 
which Conservative politicians have often laughed to scorn. All 
the Reform Bills supported by the Liberal party, including two 
Irish bills introduced by Mr. Butt last session, have been advocated 
mainly on grounds of political justice, and opposed by the Conserva- 
tive Party on grounds of naked expediency. The Irish Church Act 
was essentially based on considerations of justice and not of selfish 
utility, for it was foreseen that it would fail to conciliate Irish 
Catholics and would provoke bitter resentment among Irisk Pro- 
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testants. The Washington Treaty, with the expression of national 
regret which it embodied for the first time in diplomatic history, 
was entirely dictated by the sentiment of justice. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet was not weak enough to suppose that so high-spirited a 
people as the British people would relish a virtual acknowledgment 
of having been in the wrong; but they were convinced that in the 
single case of the A/abama we had been in the wrong, and they had 
the manliness to make the amende honorable on behalf of their 
countrymen. It would be easy to cite other unpopular acts of Liberal 
Governments, for which no other motive than a sentiment of justice 
can be imagined, and into which no Conservative tactician like 
Mr. Disraeli would ever have been thus betrayed. On the other 
hand, it would not be difficult to cite unjust acts of Conservative 
Governments—such as the suppression of the Heligoland Constitu- 
tion—for which no particular motive can be imagined, but of which 
no Liberal minister could have been guilty. But perhaps the most 
suggestive example of the difference between the Conservative and 
the Liberal standard of political justice is to be found in the much 
greater fairness of Liberal warfare in opposition. It has been said 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was “lied out of office ;” and 
though such a statement may be too unqualified, it is certain that no 
resource of factious intrigue or calumnious mendacity was left untried 
by the Conservative Party. Instead of retaliating, the ex-ministers in 
the House of Commons, under Lord Hartington’s leadership, have fre- 
quently befriended Mr. Disraeli’s Government in their parliamentary 
difficulties, have commented with great moderation on their official 
blunders, and have sometimes carried forbearance to excess where 
abuses of patronage ought to have been exposed. After duly consider- 
ing this, let any impartial man compare the present courteous tone 
of the Liberal press with the unscrupulous language employed by the 
Conservative press during the last Parliament, and he will be driven 
to conclude that fair play in political controversy is a distinctive 
Liberal Principle. 

6. One more Liberal Principle remains to be mentioned, which of 
late years has become the most distinctive of all—the deliberate 
preference of national interests over all minor interests, whether of 
classes, of sects, of professions, or of individuals. At first sight this 
Principle, like the last, so closely resembles an elementary precept 
of public morality, that we may hesitate to treat it as characteristic 
of one Party rather than another. Unhappily, experience has shown 
that no Principle is more at variance with the spirit of Conservative 
policy, as there is none which promises less ephemeral popularity to 
any Party which honestly observes it. In old times, a corrupt 
expenditure of a few thousand pounds would buy the support of a 
powerful family or a parliamentary seat of priceless value to a 
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ministry, without appreciably injuring the pocket or the feelings of 
a single voter, and not the smallest particle of national gratitude was 
to be earned by abstaining from it. So, in these days, it is far more 
profitable to propitiate a class at the expense of the nation, than it is 
to serve the nation at the expense of a class. The apostles of Free 
Trade were fortunate enough to array the interests of one class 
against those of another, and for once to persuade the people that all 
of them would gain, as consumers, by cheapening imports, while 
only a section of them were gaining, as producers, by Protection. It 
is seldom, however, that a political lesson can be so closely brought 
home, and the fate of the last Ministry suffices to show at what a cost 
the Liberal Principle of subordinating particular to national interests 
must generally be maintained. In dealing with the Irish Church 
and the Irish land, in reforming the licensing system, in abolishing 
army purchase, in regulating educational endowments, in remodelling 
the judicature, in reducing their own patronage, in enforcing eco- 
nomy in all branches of the public service, and still more in the 
general tenor of their whole administrative policy, Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues were guilty of sheer Quixotry in the eyes of 
Conservatives; for they had actually offended or alarmed the clergy 
of the Established Church, the landlords, the brewers and publicans, 
the officers of the army, the local trustees of schools, the lawyers, the 
clerks in public offices, and the waiters upon Providence, without 
benefiting any one—except the nation. We have since had an 
excellent illustration of policy based on the opposite Principle. By 
relieving English publicans from some of the restrictions on disorder 
and drunkenness, by talking out the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, by 
legalizing bargains for regimental exchanges, by restoring the nomi- 
nation system for naval cadetships, by revising the Adulteration 
Act, by mutilating the Judicature Act, and by suppressing the 
Endowed Schools Commission as an independent body, Mr. Disraeli 
and his colleagues have appeased more or less fully most of the 
classes ‘“‘harassed”’ by their predecessors; and all this, too, without 
injuring any one—except the nation. 

The preference of popular to proprietary rights, where they come 
into collision, is but a corollary of the same Principle. In the eyes of 
a Liberal, it is more important that Birmingham should be drained 
than it is that neighbouring landowners should escape any annoy- 
ance; towns and villages below twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
ought not to be excluded from the Artizans’ Dwellings Bill to please 
the country gentlemen; nor should the Agricultural Children’s Act 
be made a dead letter to save the pockets of farmers. Cattle-owners 
ought not to be compensated twice over for losses by the Rinderpest 

at the expense of consumers; poor commoners have quite as sacred 
privileges as lords of manors; and the revenues of the London com- 
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panies are not to be left at the private disposition of their members - 
present and future. It was not Liberal members of Parliament that 
cheered the insolent self-laudation of a shipowner who had compro- 
mised the neutrality of England for the sake of commercial profit. 
It was not a Liberal Government that contrived to undo the bene- 
ficent legislation of 1844, and relieve the owners of noxious manu- 
factories in London from the statutable obligation to remove them in 
the year 1874; nor was it a Liberal Government that showed the 
cloven foot of favouritism on the question of savings-bank accounts. 
Nay, more—it was once a Liberal paradox that property has its 
duties as well as its rights; and it is still a Liberal paradox that 
proprietary rights, like all other rights, were created by law for the 
benefit, not of individuals, but of the entire community. 

But this distinction between Liberal and Conservative ideas is 
more clearly marked in everyday administration than it is in legis- 
lation, and in those details of administration which are not seen than 
it is in those which are seen. It sometimes appears as if Conser- 
vatives lacked the very belief in the efficacy of administrative public 
spirit. When a Conservative Government comes into office, there is 
not a public servant, civil or military—from the admiral or general 
to the humblest sailor or private, and from the heads of departments 
to the lowest clerk or messenger—who does not receive the impres- 
sion that strict vigilance is no longer the order of the day, that 
national requirements are no longer to domineer over private claims, 
that England no longer expects every man to do his duty, but only 
hopes that he will do so. The effect of this impression is not felt at 
once. For a while it appears that it is possible for a Government to 
scatter and yet to increase, to serve its friends and the nation with 
equal fidelity, to reap efficiency without sowing purity and economy. 
But a time surely comes when the Estimates are mysteriously 
swelled, no one can say how, and there is less than ever to show for 
the outlay ; when the fruits of Liberal policy have been consumed ; 
when one class after another manifests signs of disappointment ; 
and when the nation, roused from its indolent good-nature, realises 
that a paramount regard for national interests is, after all, the only 
Principle on which national interests can be permanently secured. 


III. 


Those who recognise the Principles here laid down as distinctively 
Liberal, will hardly dispute that, in their nature, they are capable 
of infinite new applications. But it may reasonably be asked why 
Liberal Policy is now in abeyance if these principles be living 
principles, and whether they are of any practical value in their 
bearing on the politics, not of the remote future, but of the present ? 
The first of these questions admits of a simple answer. Liberal Policy 
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is now, and may continue awhile to be, in abeyance, owing to a 
concurrence of causes which imply no weakness in Liberal Principles. 
In the first place, no Party in opposition is bound to formulate a 
schedule of the measures which it would endeavour to carry, if it 
should regain power. at some indefinite period. The late Sir Robert 
Peel said that he was not in the habit of prescribing before he was 
called in, and Mr. Disraeli once intimated, with more amusing 
frankness, that it would be absurd to expect a declaration of policy 
until he should get access to the pigeon-holes of the public offices, 
Even if the Liberal Party had now a leader with as full an authority 
as Mr. Disraeli then possessed, he would show little prudence by 
disclosing gratuitously, to friends and enemies alike, the plan of 
his next campaign. But it is no secret that, at present, the future 
leader of the Liberal Party is not yet designated, and Lord Harting- 
ton, who has magnanimously consented to fill a peculiarly difficult 
position, is more than justified in studious reticence. Mr. Glad- 
stone may well shrink from undertaking to resume the leadership 
whenever the party may next be in office, and may well hold that 
whoever is destined to lead the party in office should learn to lead it 
in opposition. Still, while Mr. Gladstone, with unabated powers, 
remains a possible leader, it is hardly possible for any one else to 
act effectively in that capacity. Nor is this all: however clearly the 
objects of a prospective Liberal Policy may be defined in the minds 
of those who must hereafter be called upon to shape it, unforeseen 
circumstances must determine which of such objects should be put 
in the foreground and which left in the background when the 
proper occasion arises. One of these circumstances is the state of 
that popular sentiment miscalled public opinion. A nation, like an 
individual, has its nobler and its duller moods; and so long as the 
people at large manifest no aspiration towards a higher political or 
social condition, there is no room for a Liberal Policy worthy of 
the name. 

It is not, however, to be disguised that real and practical differ- 
ences of opinion divide the various sections of the Liberal Party from 
each other. There are those who hold the separation of Church 
from State to be the first and most urgent duty of Liberal states- 
manship, and there are those who advocate the extension of house- 
hold suffrage to counties as the keystone of future Liberal Policy, 
while there are those who deprecate both these measures as either 
mischievous or premature. There are those who advise the Liberal 
Party to stake itself upon effecting organic changes in the Constitu- 
tion, such as the abolition or sweeping reform of the House of 
Lords, while there are those who think it safer to keep great noble- 
men in the House of Lords than to risk having them in the House 
of Commons, and who prefer an unreformed House of Lords because 
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it is less capable of resisting the popular will. There are those 
whose test of Liberal orthodoxy is the adhesion to schemes which 
they cherish as vitally affecting the moral or social good of the 
community, but which they know to be condemned by other 
members of the Liberal party ; while there are those who consider it 
better generalship to select as rallying points, not those positions 
which a few Liberals may be eager to defend with their lives, but 
those positions around which the whole Liberal army can be 
marshalled in battle-array. 

Such differences, so long as they prevail, are doubtless fatal to 
party discipline; but must they of necessity prevail for ever, and 
shall the harmonious unity of Liberal principles result in no possible 
unity of Liberal action? To answer this, we must touch, however 
briefly, on certain open questions of Liberal Policy; and since it 
would be of no avail to discuss those of lesser difficulty, let us 
grapple at once with those which divide the Party most, not for the 
purpose of pretending to solve them, but for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they are really incapable of solution by the light of 
Liberal Principles. 

1. To begin, then, with the County Franchise—what do Liberals 
and Conservatives respectively think of its extension to all ratepaying 
householders? The Conservative is naturally averse to it, hating 
every approach to manhood suffrage, viewing the political emancipa- 
tion of agricultural labourers with unfeigned distrust, and fearing 
lest they should combine with Radical artizans, under the influ- 
ence of agitators, against landlords and farmers. At the same 
time, if Mr. Disraeli were quite sure that it would succeed as a 
party manceuvre, he might prepare himself for another leap in the 
dark, hoping that, on the whole, the votes of the more enlightened 
labourers would be neutralized by those of the illiterate residuum. 
The Liberal instinctively looks at the question from a precisely 
opposite point of view. Without laying any stress on abstract 
rights, he regards it as a source of national strength that as many 
citizens as possible should take part in politics, and feels ashamed 
that almost the whole class of husbandmen should have been dis- 
franchised, on the plea of incompetence, for three centuries after 
the Reformation. He may or he may not agree with Mr. Trevelyan 
in considering them as having now attained their political majority ; 
but if not, he is only the more eager to promote their political 
education, welcomes gladly every sign of growing independence, and 
only dreads lest the more intelligent labourers should be swamped, 
as the Conservative hopes, by those who vote at the bidding of 
employers, publicans, or ministers of religion. In short, the 
differences among Liberals on this subject are mere differences of 
judgment about the proper time of doing what all desire to see done. 
Every year inevitably lessens the degree of such differences, and it 
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is morally certain that, before many sessions have passed, the 
Liberal Party will be united, either in extending the county fran- 
chise, or in converting into a reality some illusory extension of it to 
be proposed by the Conservative Party. 

2. Take, again, two groups of questions more intimately con- 
nected with each other than is generally realised—the questions 
which relate to Land and Local Government respectively. What 
Liberal defends the present Law of Primogeniture or power of strict 
entail, the cumbrous formalities which favour the aggregation of 
landed property and prevent its dispersion, the inadequate security 
against encroachments on common rights, the feudal spirit or the 
magisterial administration of the Game Laws? On every one of 
these points, it is true, diverse opinions might be culled from Liberal 
speeches and writings, as diverse criticisms were offered by Liberals on 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill. But does any one doubt that if a 
well-matured remedy for all or any one of these anomalies, so dear 
to Conservatives, were brought forward by a responsible Liberal 
Government, it would command the loyal support of the Liberal 
Party? In the same way, Liberal borough members cannot be 
expected to adopt precisely the same view as Liberal county members 
of Local Government and Taxation. No political connection will 
obliterate the natural distinction between urban and rural interests, 
but then no rational Ministry, chosen from the Liberal party, would 
ignore that natural distinction, while the revival of self-government 
in country districts, and the concentration of municipal authorities 
in towns, would command a cordial assent from all sections of the 
Party. A Whig nobleman is, of course, better satisfied than a Radical 
alderman with the present stratification of society and distribution 
of powers in counties; but the Whig nobleman, like the Radical 
alderman, believes in progress, in liberty, in civil equality, in the 
prevailing virtue and good sense of his countrymen, in political 
justice, and in the supremacy of national over private ends. For 
him, therefore, a reform of county-government in a democratic 
sense has no terrors, especially if accompanied by such changes as 
may attract into the service of local government, both in counties 
and in municipalities, the rightful aristocracy, not of birth or of 
wealth, but of education. There is some reason to believe that, if 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration had remained in office, a popular and 
comprehensive settlement of these questions relating to Land and 
Local Government would have been its next great enterprise. As 
there is very little danger of such settlement being effected by 
Conservatives, it remains for Liberals to consider whether these 
questions, perilous as they may seem, are not really among those 
upon which there is most practical convergence of Liberal opinion. 

3. But even supposing that Liberal Principles afford a solution of 
the County Franchise question, the various Land questions, and the 
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questions which concern Local Government, what are we to say of 
the Education question? Let us say, boldly, what is the simple 
truth, that on no other political question is the essential agreement 
between Liberals so profound, as on no other have their superficial 
differences been so grossly magnified by themselves as well as by 
their opponents. All Liberals concur in regarding primary educa- 
tion as the imperative duty not only of parents but of the State. All 
would prefer a municipal to a voluntary or denominational system of 
school government; all would object to giving one child, by reason 
of its parents’ creed, any advantage over another in respect of secular 
teaching, and nearly all would object to excluding religious teaching 
from schools aided by public funds. Every one of these conclusions 
isa simple deduction from the Liberal principles of liberty, civil 
equality, and confidence in the people; every one, except the last, 
has been stoutly controverted by Conservatives. Then what is the 
extent of the differences which are paraded as if they were irreconcil- 
able? That some Liberals were for giving more favourable, and 
some for giving less favourable, terms to existing schools on the 
voluntary system, which it was evident must sooner or later give 
way to schools on the municipal, or School Board, system. That 
Mr. Forster often spoke, and sometimes acted, as if his object were 
to “ supplement ” the voluntary system, whereas the object of many 
Liberals was more or less gradually to supersede that system—which 
has actually been, and could not fail to be, the effect of his measure. 
That some Liberals desired to make education universally compulsory 
from the first, while others thought it wiser to proceed by steps, and 
to cover the country with good schools before compelling all children 
to go into them. Surely, we must needs confess that Liberal 
Principles have little to do with common sense if differences so 
trifling and so transitory could produce a perpetual rupture in the 
Liberal Party. The fact is that, at the present moment, this rupture 
is at an end for all purposes of political action, and that nothing 
stands in the way of a combined movement for the complete organiza- 
tion of education, primary, secondary, and academical, on a truly 
Liberal basis. For Liberals value national education as the most 
powerful corrective of social irregularities and theological pre- 
judices ; they protest, as one man, against stereotyping the isolation 
of classes and sects in schools and universities; and they will never 
cease to resist the bigotry which treats dogmatic antipathies as if 
they were grounded in religion and morality. 

4. In this spirit they will unanimously reconsider the far more 
formidable question of the relation between Church and State, 
whenever it shall become necessary to deal with it by legislation. 
Here, if anywhere, the Liberal party is supposed to be rent asunder 
by a schism which cannot be healed. Here, therefore, if anywhere, 
the cohesive power of Liberal principles may be tested, and for this 
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purpose we shall find it instructive to examine the position of a Liberal 
who thinks it expedient to maintain the Church of England, not for 
the sake of its doctrinal teaching or Episcopal constitution, but for the 
sake of religious liberty and of national interest. Such a Liberal 
will heartily recognise the merits of self-government, ecclesiastical 
as well as civil, and may well envy Presbyterians that habit of 
popular control over Church affairs which is the strongest and 
healthiest root of Scotch Liberalism. He will freely admit that 
acting gregariously, in Convocation or elsewhere, the clergy of 
the Church have generally been on the side of reaction, and some- 
times of oppression. He will admit further that a zealous and 
influential section of the clergy is bent on divesting the Church of 
its Protestant character, and making it an instrument of the Romish 
Propaganda. These considerations, however, instead of inclining 
him to Disestablishment, convince him that Disestablishment would 
be fraught with national danger. He knows that, by virtue of its 
connection with the State, the Church of England is penetrated 
with lay ideas beyond any other communion in Christendom, and 
that a severance of this connection is the darling object of those 
who desire to convert its clergy from ministers of the people into a 
true sacerdotal order. He does not forget that, whereas Convocation 
is impotent to alter the doctrine or discipline of the Church in the 
minutest particular, the national Legislature is omnipotent to modify 
both as it may see fit. He foresees that what is called Disestablish- 
ment would practically mean the establishment by law of a vast and 
irresponsible corporation, separated from the nation for the first time 
in English history, but endowed with so enormous a share of national 
property that it would become a menacing power in the State, holding 
a fortress in every parish, and commanding all the grandest ecclesi- 
astical buildings in England. This corporation, he cannot but fear, 
would be clerical and episcopal in a sense of which England has yet 
had no experience, for the secular ministrations now undertaken by 
clergymen as servants of the State would then be merged in public 
worship and religious instruction, while in any future Synod a pre- 
ponderance would certainly be secured to clerical votes over lay votes, 
and to the votes of bishops over those of the inferior clergy. The 
example of Scotland and America does not encourage him to hope 
that a Church so constituted would be less exclusive socially or less 
aristocratic in its spirit than the present Church of England—that it 
would contain a larger or nearly so large a proportion of philo- 
sophical thought and enlightened charity. The example of Hol- 
land and Belgium teaches him that Ultramontanism is strong where 
Erastianism is weak, and observations made nearer home warn him 
to beware lest, in clutching at a phantom of religious equality, he 
should let go the substance of religious liberty. For these and like 
reasons, each of which constitutes a good Ritualistic argument in 
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favour of Disestablishment, he looks upon the Radical demand for 
Disestablishment as no legitimate expression of Liberal Principles. 
He can easily understand why the High Church Party should treat 
Comprehension as an exploded chimera, should deprecate all Parlia- 
mentary interference with Church-government, and should be willing 
to invest a sectarian fragment of the nation with that power over 
the ancient Church of England which the whole nation actually 
possesses and ought to exercise. What surprises him is that such 
an alternative should commend itself to any Liberal, and he would 
fain suggest for the consideration of the Liberal Party three very 
simple queries, which often recur to his own mind :—Whether 
the wisest Churchmen are not prepared to popularise and reform 
the Church system to any extent that may be necessary in order 
to harmonize it with the political development of the nation 
and the spiritual wants of each local community ?—Whether the 
wisest Nonconformists are not prepared to accept such an ecclesi- 
astical settlement as would bring Church affairs, with the disposition 
of national Church property, within the sphere and under the 
effective control of local government ?—Whether the gulf between 
these lines of Church-reform is so impassable that no statesmanship, 
though inspired by Liberal Principles, can ever bridge it over ? 

It thus appears that on the most important issues of current 
politics, and even on the most intractable of all, the unity of Liberal 
Principles is not only distinctive enough to repel amalgamation with 
Conservatism, but definite enough to indicate a basis of united Liberal 
action. Nothing but degeneracy in the Liberal Party can long 
arrest the revival of such action, for the necessity for it is as urgent 
as ever. As we survey the world around us, we cannot flatter 
ourselves that Liberalism “has attained the euthanasia of political 
theories, and passed from the agitation of controversy into the 
dignified repose of tacit recognition.” While the air is thick 
with projects of social improvement, and Conservatives are troubled 
with visions of a coming Democracy, the prospect of Liberal 
Principles becoming obsolete seems almost as remote as that of 
gravitation being superseded by some higher law of nature. Doubt- 
less it is possible to imagine a new order of things in which these 
Principles shall perish, as it were, of inanition, when there shall 
be no further advance to be made, no liberties to be vindicated, 
no inequalities to be removed, no rights of humanity to be upheld, 
no wrongs to be redressed, and no private interests to be overruled 
for the public weal. Enough for us that such a consummation is 
neither within our grasp nor within our view, that fresh heights 
are ever rising before us on the horizon, and that, uow as ever, 
Liberal Principles are the only Principles by which the great move- 
ment of national life can be safely guided towards its unknown 
destination. GrorcE C. Broprick. 
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Cuapter III. 


THE RIVER. 


‘The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round.” 
Byron. 

Wir a subdued silvery gleam, the surest promise in these latitudes 
of a clear day to follow, the sun peeped through the network of the 
forest that here does duty for horizon on every side, when our party 
mustered under the neat wooden pavilion of the landing place 
between the parade ground and the river, I might have not less 
correctly said the highway. For the true highways of this land are 
its rivers, traced right and left with matchless profusion by nature 
herself, and more commodious could scarce be found anywhere. 
Broad and deep, tidal, too, for miles up their course, but with 
scarcely any variation in the fulness of their mighty flow summer 
or winter, rainy season or dry, so constant is the water-supply from 
its common origin, the Equatorial mountain-chain, they give easy 
access to the innermost recesses of the vast regions beyond, east, 
west, and south ; and where their tortuous windings and multiplied 
side canals fail to reach, Batavian industry and skill have made 
good the want by canals, straighter in course, and often hardly 
inferior in navigable capacity to the mother rivers themselves. On 
the skeleton plan, so to speak of this mighty system of water com- 
munication, the entire cultivation of the inland has been naturally 
adjusted ; and the estates of Surinam are ranged one after another 
along the margins of rivers and canals, just as farms might be along 
highways and byways in Germany or Hungary. Subservient to the 
water ways, narrow land paths follow the river or trench by which 
not every estate alone, but its every subdivision of an estate, every 
acre almost is defined and bordered, while the smaller dykes and 
canals are again crossed by wooden bridges, maintained in careful 
repair, but paths and bridges alike are of a width and solidity 
adapted to footmen only, or at best horsemen; the proper carriage 
road is the river or canal. 

In a climate like that of Surinam, bodily exertion is a thing to be 
economized as much as possible; and accordingly everybody keeps 
his carriage, I mean his boat. That of the wealthy estate owner, 
of the vicarious “attorney” (not a professional one, I may as 


(1) Continued from Fortnightly Review for December, 1875. 
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well remark for the benefit of those unused to West-Indian nomen- 
clatures, but the holder of a power of attorney, on the proprietor’s 
behalf), of the merchant, of the higher official, and generally of every 
one belonging to this or the other of what are conveniently called 
the “upper classes,” is a comfortable barge, painted white for cool- 
ness sake, and propelled by oars varying in number from four to eight. 

A fresh painted, well-kept eight-oar, with a cabin of the kind just 
described, but of the very largest dimensions, the sides, 2eiling, 
hangings, cushions, all white, with a dash of gilding here and there; 
eight rowers dressed in loose white suits, with broad red sashes 
round their waists, and on their heads blue caps to complete the 
triple colours of the national flag, make a pretty show on the sunlit 
river; and the Governor’s barge might, for picturesque appearance, 
match the Caique of a Stamboul dignitary, besides being as much 
superior to the eastern conveyance in comfort, as inferior in speed. 
The white painted six-oar, four-oar, or even two-oar barges too, that 
abound for ordinary voyaging, though of course smaller in their 
dimensions and less gay in their accessories, are pleasant objects to 
look at, and may bring to mind the gondolas of Venetian waters ; 
with this difference, that whereas the Adriatic crews are white, or 
what should be white, and the boats black, here the colours are, and 
not disadvantageously for pictorial effect, exactly reversed. 

So much for the “genteeler sort.””. Larger yet and more solidly 
built, are the great lighter-like barges, whether open or partly 
covered, that convey down stream from the river-side estates casks 
of sugar or molasses, barrels of rum, sacks of cocoa, heaped-up yams, 
plantains, sweet potatoes, cocoa-nuts, cassava, and the hundred other 
well-known but too little cultivated products of this teeming land. 
Alongside of these may be often seen the floating cottages of the 
so-called “bush negroes,” well thatched and snug; each occupying 
half or more of a wide flat-bottomed boat, where two stalwart blacks 
in genuine African garb, that is, next to no garb (vid. the woodcuts 
in Winwood Reade’s amusing narratives, passim), paddle rather 
than row; and any number of black ladies, hardly more encumbered 
by their costumes than their lords, with an appropriate complement 
of ebony children, these last in no costume at all, look out from the 
cabin doors. In their wake follows a raft of cut timber, green-heart 
probably, or brown-heart, or purple-heart, or balata, or letter-wood, 
or locust-wood, or whatever other forest-growth finds its market in 
town; and standing on it, one or more statuesque figures, that look 
as if they had been cut out of dark porphyry by no unskilful hand, 
and well polished afterwards, guide its downward course. Most 
numerous of all, light corials, that have retained the Indian name as 
well as build, each one hollowed out of a single tree-trunk, with 
sometimes a couple of extra planks roughly tacked on to the sides 
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by way of bulwarks, paddle past us, under the guidance of one or two 
ragged negro labourers, or husbandmen, who exchange shouts, 
sometimes of jest, sometimes of quarrel, with their fellows in other 
boats or on the shore. These little skiffs, drawing scarce a foot of 
water when deepest laden, pass through the narrowest ditches that 
divide almost every acre of cultivated land on the estates from the 
other, and are the chief means of passage for the working folks on 
their way to and fro between country and town. When not in 
actual use they are kept sunk in water just deep enough to cover 
them, and thus preserved from the sun-heat, which would otherwise 
soon split the unseasoned wood. Lastly, a few clumsy boats of the 
ordinary longshore type, in the service of trade with the ships that 
lie anchored, giving out or taking in cargo off the town-wharf, mix 
up with the rest, and add their quota of variety to the river crafts of 
Surinam. 

However, on the present occasion it is neither barge, plain or gay, 
nor a boat, not even a corial, that is waiting to receive our party. 
A flat-bottomed river steamer, one of the three that belong to the 
service of the colony, lies off the wharf; she draws about ten feet of 
water, and her duty is just now to convey us up the Commeweyne 
River, and its main tributary the Cottica, where lies the district 
which His Excellency has selected for our inspection, because 
affording the greatest variety of scenery and cultivation within easy 
reach of Paramaribo. I have said that the colony possesses three of 
these boats ; the largest of them makes a voyage along the sea-coast 
as far as Georgetown twice every month; the two smaller confine 
their excursions within the limits of river navigation. 

In a few minutes we were all on board, a merry party, Dutch and 
English, official and non-official, military, naval, civilian and burgher, 
but all of us bent alike on pleasing and being pleased to the best of 
our opportunities. Our boat was well supplied, too, with whatever 
Dutch hospitality—no unsubstantial virtue—could furnish for con- 
vivial need, and was commanded by a paragon of boat-captains—a 
bright-eyed, brown-faced little man, Scotch by his father’s side, 
Indian by his mother’s; himself uniting in physiognomy as in 
character the shrewdness and practical good sense of the former 
parentage with the imperturbable calm and habitual good-humour of 
the latter. Under such auspices we started on our way. 

To enter the Commeweyne River we were first obliged to retrace a 
portion of the route by which I had arrived three days before, and 
to follow the downward course of the Surinam River for about eight 
miles, passing the same objects, no longer wholly new, but now more 
interesting than before, because nearer and better understood. Here 
is a plantation, seen by glimpses through the mangrove scrub that 
borders the river’s bank; a narrow creck, at the mouth of which 
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several moored barges and half-submerged corials are gathered, gives 
admittance to the heart of the estate. It is a vast cocoa-grove, 
where you may wander at will under three hundred and fifty con- 
tinuous acres of green canopy—that is, if you are ready to jump over 
any number of small brimming ditches, and to cross the wider 
irrigation trenches on bridges, the best of which is simply a round 
and slippery tree-trunk, excellently adapted, no doubt, to the naked 
foot of a negro labourer, but on which no European boot or shoe can 
hope to maintain an instant’s hold. Huge pods, some yellow, some 
red—the former colour is, I am told, indicative of better quality— 
dangle in your face, and dispel the illusion by which you might at 
first sight of the growth and foliage around you have fancied your- 
self to be in the midst of a remarkably fine alder-tree thicket ; 
while from distance to distance broad-boughed trees of the kind 
called by the negroes “ coffee-mamma,” from the shelter they afford 
to the plantations of that bush, spread their thick shade high aloft, 
and protect the cocoa bushes and their fruit from the direct action of 
the burning sun. Moisture, warmth, and shade—these are the 
primary and most essential conditions for the well-doing of a cocoa 
estate. Innumerable trenches, dug with mathematical exactitude of 
alternate line and interspace, supply the first requisite; a tempera- 
ture that, in a wind-fenced situation like this, bears a close resem- 
blance for humid warmth to that of an accurately shut hothouse, assures 
the second ; and the “‘ coffee-mamma,”’ a dense-leaved tree, not unlike 
our own beech, guarantees the third. Thus favoured, a Surinam 
cocoa crop is pretty sure to be an abundant one. Ever and anon, 
where the green labyrinth is at its thickest, you come suddenly 
across a burly Creole negro, busily engaged in plucking the large 
pods from the boughs with his left hand, and holding in it so, while 
with a sharp cutlass held in his right he dexterously cuts off the 
upper part of the thick outer covering, then shakes the slimy 
agglomeration of seed and white burr clinging to it into a basket set 
close by him on the ground. A single labourer will in this fashion 
collect nearly four hundred pounds’ weight of seeds in the course of 
aday. When full the baskets are carried off on the heads of the 
assistant field-women, or, if taken from the remoter parts of the 
plantation, are floated down in boats or corials to the brick-paved 
courtyard adjoining the planter’s dwelling-house, where the nuts are 
cleansed and dried by simple and inexpensive processes, not unlike 
those in use for the coffee-berry ; after which nothing remains but to 
fill the sacks, and send them off to their market across the seas. 

A Guiana cocoa-plantation is an excellent investment. The first 
outlay is not heavy, nor is the maintenance of the plantation expen- 
sive—the number of labourers bearing an average proportion of one 
to nine to that of the acres under cultivation. The work required 
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is of a kind that negroes, who are even now not unfrequently pre- 
judiced by the memory of slave days against the cane-field and 
sugar-factory, undertake willingly enough ; and to judge by their 
stout limbs and evident good condition, they find it not unsuited to 
their capabilities. More than four million pounds’ weight of cocoa 
are yearly produced in Surinam, “which is a consideration,” as a 
negro remarked to me, laboriously attempting to put his ideas into 
English, instead of the Creole mixture of every known language 
that they use among themselves. Neither Coolies nor Chinese are 
employed on these cocoa estates, much to the satisfaction of the 
Creoles, who though tolerant of, or rather clinging to, European 
mastership, have little sympathy with other coloured or semi-civilised 
races. Some authors have indeed conjectured that the West Indian 
labourer of the future will be a cross-mixture of the African and 
the Asiatic ; but to this conclusion, desirable or not, there is for the 
present no apparent tendency, either in Surinam or elsewhere. As 
to the Indians of these regions, they keep to themselves, and their 
incapacity of improvement, combined with hereditary laziness and 
acquired drunkenness, will, it seems, soon render them a mere 
memory, poetical or otherwise, of the past. 

Soil, climate, and the conditions of labour, all here combine to 
favour the cocoa-plant ; and accordingly, out of the thirty thousand 
acres actually under cultivation in Dutch Guiana, we find that a 
sixth part is dedicated to its production. More would be so, but for 
the time required before a fresh plantation can bear a remunerative 
crop ; five or six years must, in fact, elapse during which no return at 
all is made, “which is a consideration” also, though in an opposite 
sense to that quoted above. 

Cocoa prospers ; but after all said and done, sugar, the one thing 
that for two centuries and more has been to the West Indies— 
Dutch, French, Spanish, or English—what cloth is to Manchester, 
cutlery to Sheffield, or beer to Bavaria, is even now, despite of 
emancipation, free-trade, beetroot, prohibitive regulations, American 
tariffs, and the whole array of adversities mustered against it for the 
last fifty years, the “favourite” of the agricultural racecourse, and 
holds with regard to other products, however valuable, the same 
position as the queen of the chessboard does when compared with 
the remaining pieces. Indeed in some—Demerara, for instance— 
sugar reigns, like Alexander Selkirk on his island, not only supreme, 
but alone; while in Surinam, where, more than in the generality of 
West-Indian regions, she has many and, to a certain extent, suc- 
cessful rivals to contend with, she vindicates a full half of the 
reclaimed soil for her exclusive domain. Previous to emancipation, 
four-fifths at least were her allotted share. No fuller evidence of 
her former sway need be sought than that which is even yet every- 
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where supplied by the aspect of the great houses, gardens, and all 
the belongings of the old sugar plantations, once the wealth and main- 
stay of the Dutch colony. The garb is now too often, alas, “a 
world too wide for the shrunk shanks” of the present, but it wit- 
nesses to the time when it was cut to fitness and measure. 

And here on our way, almost opposite the cocoa-plantation with 
its modern and modest demesnes that we have just visited, appears 
the large sugar-estate of Voorburg, close behind Fort Amsterdam, at 
the junction point of the river. Let us land and gladden the heart of 
the manager—the owner is, like too many others, and the more the 
pity, an absentee—by a visit. Happy indeed would he be, in his 
own estimation at least, were we to comply with his well-meant 
request of riding round every acre and inspecting every cane on the 
grounds. But as these cover five hundred and sixty acres of actual 
cultivation, besides about a thousand more of yet unreclaimed conces- 
sion; as the sun, too, is now high enough to be very hot, and we have 
other places to visit and sights to see, we will excuse ourselves as 
best we can, though by so doing we mark an indifference on our part 
to the beauties of the cane-field that he may forgive, but cannot 
comprehend. : 

I may remark by the way that in this respect every planter, every 
manager, Dutch, English, Scotch, or Irish, in the West Indies is 
exactly the same. None of them, in the intense and personal interest 
they take in every furrow, every cane, can understand how any one 
else can feel less; or how, to the uninitiated eye one acre of reed is 
very like another; one ditch resembles another ditch; just as the 
sheep in a flock are mere repetitions the one of the other to all but 
the shepherd ; or as one baby resembles any baby to every apprehen- 
sion except to that of the mother or, occasionally, the nurse. Let 
us, however, respect what we are not worthy to share; and do thou 
decline regretfully, O my friend, but firmly—if thou desirest not 
headache and twelve hours’ subsequent stupefaction at the least— 
the friendly invitation to “ride round ”’ the estates, in a sun heat say 
of 140° F., for two whole hours, it cannot be less; while a super- 
copious breakfast, and all kinds of cheerful but too seductive drinks, 
are awaiting you on your return. Accompany us rather on the quiet 
circuit we will now make about the house, the labourers’ cottages, the 
outbuildings, and two, at most three, acres of cane, and when in 
future visiting on thy own account, go thou and do likewise. 

Nor is even the following picture of Voorburg to be taken as a 
photographic likeness, but rather an idealised view, combining details 
taken from other subjects with those of the above-named locality, and 
true to many, indeed most, sugar estates of this region, because limited 
to the exact facts, statistical or pictorial, of none. 

Wood or brick, more often the former, the landing-place or 
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‘ Stelling” receives us, and on traversing it we are at once welcomed 
by the shelter—half a minute’s exposure to the sun will have made 
you desire it—of a cool, well-swept, well-trimmed avenue, most 
often, as it happens to be at Voorburg itself, of mahogany trees, dark 
and clustering, sometimes of light green almond-trees, or locust-trees, 
or it may be of palms, especially betel; this last selected rather for 
the perfect beauty of symmetry, in which it excels all other palms, 
than for shade. To this avenue, which may be from fifty to a 
hundred yards long, succeeds an open garden, laid out in walks 
where “caddie ” does duty for gravel, and flower-beds in which roses, 
geraniums, verbenas, jessamines, and other well-known Europeanized 
flowers and plants, mix with their tropical rivals, of equal or greater 
beauty and sweetness; their names, ah me, I am no botanist ; enough 
if wonderful passion-flowers, noble scarlet lilies, and gorgeous cactus- 
blossoms be mentioned here; Canon Kingsley’s chapter on the 
Botanical Gardens of Trinidad may be safely consulted for the rest. 
Among the beds and garden-walks keep sentinel, in true Batavian 
fashion, quaint white-painted wooden statues, mostly classical after 
Lempriére, “all heathen goddesses most rare,’ Venuses, Dianas, 
Apollos, Terpsichores, Fortunes on wheels, Bacchuses, Fawns, occa- 
sionally a William, a Van Tromp, or some other hero of Dutch land 
or main, these last recognisable by the vestiges of cocked hats and 
tail coats, as the former by the absence of those or any other articles 
of raiment ; and all with their due proportion of mutilated noses, 
lopped hands, and the many injuries of sun, rain, and envious time. 
But stay, I had almost forgotten to mention the two iron popguns, 
that command the landing place, and flank on either side the entry 
of the avenue ; imitation cannon, that in everything except their 
greater size are the very counterparts of those “devilish engines” 
that our early childhood thought it a great achievement to load and 
fire off. Here the children’s part is played not unsuccessfully by the 
negroes themselves, who at seventy years of age have no less pleasure 
than we ourselves might have felt at seven, in banging off their 
artillery in and out of all possible seasons, but especially on the 
approach of distinguished and popular visitors like His Excellency 
the Governor, with whom I am happily identified, so to speak, 
during this trip. But this is not all; for within the garden, close 
under the house windows are ranged two, four, or even six more 
pieces, some shaped like cannon, others like mortars; and these too 
are crammed up to their very mouths with powder and improvised 
wadding, and exploded on festive occasions ; when, as ill-hap will 
have it, their over-repletion often results in bursting, and their 
bursting in the extemporised amputation of some negro arm, leg, or 
head, as the case may be. But though I heard of many a heartrend- 
ing or limb-rending event of the kind, I am thankful to say that I 
witnessed none during our tour, though of explosions many. 
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Next a flight of steps, stone or brick, guarded by a handsome 
parapet in the Dutch style, and surmounted by a platform, with more 
or less of architectural pretension, leads up to the wide front door; 
by this we pass and find ourselves at once in the large entrance 
hall, that here, as formerly in European dwellings, serves for dining 
room and reception room generally. The solid furniture, of wood 
dark with age, gives it a quasi old-English look ; and the gloom, for 
the light is allowed but a scanty entrance, lest her sister heat should 
enter too, is quasi English also. But the stiff portraits on the 
wall, ancestors, relatives, Netherland celebrities, royal personages, 
governors, &c., &c., are entirely Dutch and belong to the wooden 
school of art. The central table is of any given size and strength, 
and has been evidently calculated for any amount of guests and 
viands. We shall partake of the latter before leaving, and bestow 
well-merited praise on cook and cellar. Besides the hall are other 
apartments, counting-rooms, and so forth; above it is a second story, 
above it a third, for the brick walls are strong, and hurricanes 
are here as in Demerara unknown; over all rises a high-pitched 
roof; the wolf, or griffin, or lion, or whatever crest the original 
proprietor may have boasted, figures atop as gable ornament or 
vane. The whole forms a manor-house that might have been 
transported, by substantial Dutch cherubs of course, as the Loretto 
bauble was by slim Italian angiolets, from amid the poplars of 
Arnheim or Bredvoort, and set down on the banks of Commeweyne. 
Only the not unfrequent adjuncts of a trellised verandah, and a cool 
outside gallery, are manifestly not of extra-tropical growth. 

We have received our welcome, and drunk our prelusory 
schnapps. And now for the sight-seeing. The factory, where 
the canes, crushed into mere fibre as fast as the negroes can lift 
them from the canal-barge alongside on to the insatiable rollers 
close by, give out their continuous green frothy stream, to be clarified, 
heated, boiled, reboiled, tormented fifty ways, till it finds refuge in 
the hogsheads or rum barrels; resembling in every stage of its 
course its counterpart in Demerara, or Jamaica, minus, however, 
except in one solitary instance, the expensive refinements of the cen- 
trifugal cylinder and vacuum pan. But for mere delectation, unless 
heat, vapour, noise, and an annihilation of everything in general be 
delectation, which I hardly think, no man need linger in a factory, 
nor, unless he desires premature intoxication on vapour, in a rum- 
distillery either. Worth attention, however, and admiration too, is 
the solidity of construction by which the huge mass of building, 
doubly heavy from the ponderous machinery it contains, besides its 
clustering group of out-houses, megass-sheds, tall chimneys, store- 
places, and the rest, is enabled to support itself upright and unyield- 
ing on a soil so marshy and unstable. The foundations in many 
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instances, I am told, exceed by double in dimension the buildings 
above. 

Ingenious bees these sugar-making ones. Let us next look at tlie 
hives of the workers. These workers, or, metaphor apart, labourers, 
are here, at Voorburg I mean, and on not a few other estates, of 
three kinds, Coolie, Chinese, and Creole. And, should any one, 
smitten with a desire for accuracy and statistics, wish to know their 
exact numbers in this particular instance, the Coolies at Voorburg 
are ninety all told, the Chinese one hundred and eighty-one, the 
Creoles or colonial-born negroes, two hundred. 

First to the Coolies. Their introduction into Surinam is of recent 
date, little over two years, in fact ; but everything has been organized 
for them on exactly the same footing as in Demerara or Trinidad. 
They have their Agents, here and in India, their official protector, a 
very efficient one in the person of Mr. A. C , Her Majesty’s 
Consul; their labour and pay regulations are textually identical with 
those of Demerara; they are duly provided with a medical staff and 
hospitals ; in a word, they are, if anything, more fenced in here from 
every shadow of a grievance than even in an English colony; 
Mr. Jenkins himself could not ask more for his protégés. The eye 
recognises at once the regulation cottages, all like pretty maids— 
but here the similarity ceases—of a row, with garden spaces attached, 
back yards, verandahs, and every attention paid by the constructors 
to dryness, ventilation, and whatever else a Parliamentary Inspector 
of the most practical type could desire. Thus much is done for the 
immigrants ; but except to amass money, with an occasional whiff at 
the hookah between times, from morning to night, the “mild Hindoo” 
is not inclined to do much for himself. His garden, ill planted and 
ill cared for, is a sorry sight; his dwelling, for what concerns the 
interior, is a cross between a gypsy-hut and a rag-shop, and a 
pinched, stingy, meanness characterizes his every belonging no less 
than himself. That he may also excel, in “grace, ease, courtesy, 
self-restraint, dignity, sweetness, and light,” I am ready, of course, 
with all believers in “ At Last,” to admit. But I do it on faith, 
the evidence of things not seen either in the West Indies or the 
East. Low-caste Hindoos in their own land are, to all ordinary 
apprehension, slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally unacceptable in 
person and surroundings; and the Coolies of Voorburg may have 
been low-caste, very likely. Yet offensive as is the low-caste Indian, 
were I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had rather see the 
lowest Parias of the low, than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever, high-caste Hindoo on my lands or in my colony. 

But for the untidiness, I might say shiftlessness of the Surinam- 
planted Coolies, some allowance must be made. They are new 
comers, in a new land, among what are to them new races, and if it 
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takes some time even for the European under such like circumstances 
to pluck up heart and be a-doing, the process of adaptation is yet 
slower for the Asiatic. In Demerara, where they have now dwelt 
for years with Europeans to stimulate and direct them, and negroes 
to teach them gardening without doors and tidiness within, the 
Coolies certainly make a better show, and so do their dwellings. 
But they have much as yet to learn in Surinam. 

Passing a dyke or two, we come next on the Chinese cottages, in 
construction and outward arrangement identical with those of the 
Coolies, or nearly so. The gardens here show a decided improvement, 
not indeed in the shape of flowers, or of any of the pretty grace- 
ful things of the soil, for of such there are none here; but there are 
useful vegetables and potherbs in plenty ; spade and hoe, manure and 
water, care and forethought, have done their work and are receiving 
their reward. But the inside of a Chinese dwelling—guarda e passa. 
Well, Chinamen are fond of pigs, and if they have a fancy themselves 
to live in pigstyes, it is all in character. 

A dyke or two more has to be crossed, and we enter the Creole 
village. Here regulation has done less, and individual will and 
fancy more. But the negroes are Dutch trained, and have an idea of 
straight lines and orderly rows, by no means African; though in the 
English-like preference given to isolated dwellings in which each 
household can live apart, over conjoint ones, they do but follow the 
custom of their ancestral birth-place. Their gardens are well-stocked, 
not with fruit and vegetables only, with plantains, mangoes, bananas, 
yams, sweet-potatoes, peas, and the like things good for food, but 
also with whatéver is pleasant to the eye; with gay flowers, twining 
creepers, bright berries, scarlet and black; in fine, with the brilliant 
colours and strong contrasts that befit African taste. Inside their 
dwellings are comfortable, and in most instances clean, neatly 
arranged too, though the space is very often overcrowded with 
furniture, the tables covered with cheap glass and crockery, more for 
show than use, and the walls hung round with a confused medley of 
gaudy prints. These Creoles evidently know how to enjoy life, and 
have resolved to make the best of it; the wisest resolution, it may be, 
for us mortals in our little day. 

Enough of Creoles, Chinese, and Coolies for this once ; we are yet 
at the outset of our voyage. Returning towards the factory, we pay 
a visit to the airy and well-constructed hospital ; sore-feet seem the 
principal complaint. The climate is, in itself, a healthy one; 
epidemics are rare, marsh-fever scarcely heard of, and yellow-fever, 
like cholera, a historical event of years past. Hence disease when 
it occurs is mostly traceable to some distinct cause of individual 
folly, unreasonable custom, or, as is frequently the case with the 
self-stinting Coolie, insufficient diet. Nor is there any doubt that 
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here, as in almost every other West Indian colony—Demerara is 
one of the few honourable exceptions—sanitary regulations and 
medical service are far from their best. Let them be reformed, as 
they easily may, and the inhabitant, European or other, of the 
Guiana coast will have no reason to complain of his lot, so far as 
climate is concerned, even when contrasted with the bracing atmo- 
sphere and invigorating breezes of the northern sea-shore. 

A look at the truly regal King-Palm, an African importation, and 
said to be the only specimen in the colony, that waves its crown of 
dense fronds, each thirty and forty feet long, in front of the Voorburg 
residence, and we re-embark; not sorry, after the hot sunshine 
we have endured, to find ourselves once more under the boat-awning 
in the temperate river breeze. 

In a few minutes more we have rounded the point of Fort 
Amsterdam, where of course flags are flying and officers and soldiers 
in all the glory of uniform are hastily marshalling themselves along- 
side of the battery at the water’s edge to greet his Excellency, who, 
hat in hand, acknowledges their salutations from the deck. And 
now, with the tide to help, we are steaming up the giant Com- 
meweyne, and enter straight on a scene of singular beauty, and a 
character all its own. For breadth of stream, indeed, and colour or 
discolour of water, the river hereabouts, that is for about twenty 
miles of its lower course, might fairly pass for the Danube anywhere 
between Orsova and Widdin, or perhaps for a main-branch of the 
Nile about Benha, with the sole discrepancy that whereas the 
Commeweyne, thanks to the neighbouring Atlantic, is tidal, the two 
last-named tributaries of the tideless Mediterranean and Black Seas 
are not so. But that large reddish water-snake, that writhes its ugly 
way up the current; that timber-raft of rough-hewn but costly 
materials, bearing on its planks the tall naked African figures that 
guide its way; that light Indian corial, balanced as venturesomely as 
any Oxford skiff, and managed by a boatman as skilful, however 
ragged his clothes, and reckless his seeming, as the precisest Oxford 
undergraduate; that gleaming gondola-like barge, with its covered 
cabin—is the reclining form within dark or fair P—and its cheery- 
singing crew—all these are objects not of Bulgarian, nor even, though 
not absolutely dissimilar, of Egyptian river-life. The hot light 
mirrored on the turbid water, the moist hot breeze, the intense hot 
stillness of earth and sky, between which the very river seems as if 
motionless, and sleeping in the monotony of its tepid flow—these 
also are unknown to the Nile of the Cairene Delta, or the Turko- 
Wallachian Danube ; they belong to a more central zone. Details of 
the sort might, however, be every one of them, the “ bush negroes” 
and the covered Dutch barges excepted—equally well found, as I 
myself can bear witness, on the Essequibo, the Demerara, or any 
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other of the neighbouring Guiana-coast rivers. But not so the 
scarce interrupted succession of estates, sugar, cocoa, and plaintain, to 
the right and left, each with its quaint name, most often Dutch, 
telling some tale of the hopes, cares, expectations, anxieties, affections, 
joys, sorrows, of former owners long ago. 

Various as were the early fortunes of the “ Estates,” their later 
times have been to the full as varied, or perhaps more. Some 
have by good management, backed with the requisite capital, 
retained through all vicissitudes of trade and strife, of slavery, 
apprenticeship, and emancipation, a sufficiency of Creole labour to 
keep all or the greater part of their old West-Indian prosperity ; 
and announce themselves accordingly as we sail past, by smoking 
chimneys, roofs and walls in good repair, and clustering cottages, , 
amid the dense green of cocoa groves, or the verdant monotony of 
sugar-canes, only interrupted at regular distances by canal and 
dyke, or by some long palm row, planted more for beauty than for 
profit. In the distance towers a huge cotton-tree, magnificent to 
look at, but useless else, and chiefly spared to humour negro super- 
stition, that yet brings offerings of food and drink to the invisible 
power, rather maleficent than otherwise, supposed to reside under 
its boughs. Or, again, signs of recent additions and improvements, 
with long white rows of regulation-built cottages, the tenements of 
Coolies or Chinese, attest fortunes not only maintained but improved 
by the infusion of “new blood” from the Indian or the Celestial 
Empire. Or a reverse process has taken place; the cane has 
abdicated in favour of less costly, but also less remunerative rivals ; 
and the white proprietor has made place for a black landowner, or 
more commonly for several, who now cultivate the land in accord- 
ance with their narrow means. Here the emerald monotony of the 
land is broken ; patches of cassava-growth, like an infinity of soft 
green cupolas, crowded one on the other, and undulating to every 
breath of air, show chequerwise between acres where the metallic 
glitter of vigorous plantain leaves, or tall hop-like rows of climbing 
yam, tell of an unexhausted and seemingly inexhaustible soil. 
Jotted freely amid the lesser growths, fruit trees of every kind spread 
unpruned with a luxuriance that says more for the quantity than the 
quality of their crop; but this is the tropical rule, and even Dutch 
gardening skill is unavailing against the exuberance of growth in 
climates like these. Meanwhile, the stately residence of the former 
proprietor, who by the way had in all probability been for many 
years an absentee, before, by a natural result he became a bankrupt 
—the transition is a stereotyped one, and recurs every day— 
has at last been totally abandoned as out of keeping with the 
simpler requirements of his successors. They content themselves 
with small cottages half-buried in a medley of flower-bushes, and 
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kitchen-growth close by; though in more than one instance our 
Creole, reverting to the hereditary Oriental instinct of ease and 
how to take it, has built himself on the green margin of some 
creek or river inlet, a pretty painted kiosk, worthy of finding place 
among its likenesses on the shores of the Bosphorus or Nile, and 
answering the same ends. An unroofed factory and ruined chimney 
close by combine to mark the present phase, a necessary though a 
transient one, of land ownership, through which Surinam is passing; 
a more hopeful one, though less brilliant, than that of exclusively 
large Estates and costly factories owned by few. 

I am again,—for this is not a diary, where everything is put 
down according to the order in which it occurred, but rather a land- 
scape picture, where I take the liberty of arranging accessories as 
best may suit convenience or effect,—I am again on board our 
steamer onward bound with the rest. Sometimes our course lies 
along the centre of the river, and then we have a general view of 
either side, far off, but seen in that clearness of atmosphere unknown 
to the northern climes, which, while it abolishes the effects of 
distance, creates a curious illusion, making the smallness of the 
remoter objects appear not relative but absolute. Sharp-edged and 
bright-coloured in the sun, houses and cottages stand out in an 
apparent fore-ground of tree and field ; miniature dwellings, among 
a miniature vegetation ; with liliputian likenesses of men and women 
between. Then, again, we approach one or the other bank; and see! 
the little palm-model is sixty feet high at least, and the gabled toy- 
house a large mansion three or four storeys high. And now the 
fields and gardens reach down to the very brink of the stream, and 
our approach has been watched by the labourers from far; so that 
by the time we are gliding alongside, troops of blacks, men and 
women, the former having hastily slipped on their white shirts, the 
latter rearranged their picturesque head-kerchiefs of every device 
and colour, gala fashion, hurry down to the landing-place for a 
welcome. Some bear with them little Dutch or fancy flags, others, 
the children especially, have wild flowers in their hands; two or 
three instruments of music, or what does duty for them, are heard in 
the crowd ; and a dense group forms, with the eager seriousness 
befitting the occasion about the two dwarf cannon by the wharfside, 
which are now banged off amid the triumphant shouts of the one 
sex and the screams of the other. We, on the deck and paddle- 
boxes, return the greetings as best we may, the Governor waves his 
hat, fresh shouts follow; till the popular excitement—on shore, be 
it understood—takes the form of a dance, begun for our delectation, 
and continued for that of the dancers themselves, long after we have 
glided away. White dresses, dashed here and there by a sprinkling 
of gay colours; behind them a glowing screen of garden flowers, 
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further back and all around the emerald green of cane-fields, over- 
head tall palms, not half seared and scant of foliage as we too 
frequently see them in the wind-swept islands of the Caribbean 
archipelago, but luxuriant with their heavy crowns; or giant 
flowering trees, crimson and yellow, the whole flooded, penetrated 
everywhere by the steady brightness of the tropical day,— 


‘Till all things seem only one 
In the universal sun,” 


a gay sight, and harmonizing well with the sounds of welcome, 
happiness, and mirth. These tell, not indeed perhaps of all-absorbing 
industry, of venturesome speculation, and colossal success, but of 
sufficiency, contentment, and well-doing,—good things too in their 
way. 


CuHapter IY. 


COTTICA. 


2 a leaf on the one great tree, that*up from old time 
Growing, contains in itself the whole of the virtue and life of 
Bygone days, drawing now to itself all kindreds and nations, 
- And must have for itself the whole world for its root and branches.” 
CLovex. 

Durine the whole of the eighteenth century Fort Sommelsdyk con- 
tinued to be a position of the greatest importance, covering the bulk 
of the colonial estates and the capital itself from the frequent inroads 
of Cayenne depredators, and their allies, the French maroons. With 
the final repression of these marauders, the military duties of the 
post may be said to have ceased; and it has now for several years 
served only as a police station. No spot could have been better 
chosen ; no truer centre found anywhere. Not only does the Com- 
meweyne River, with its double fringe of estates and cultivation 
reaching far to the south, here unite with its main tributary, the 
Cottica, the eastern artery of a wide and populous district; but the same 
way gives direct access to the Perica River, another important affluent 
from the south-east ; while at a little distance the Matappica water- 
course branches off in a northerly direction, and winding amid a 
populous region of plantations and cane-fields, finds an opening to the 
sea beyond. Half the cultivation, and, owing to the character of the 
estates, more than half the rural population of Dutch Guiana, are 
within the range of these districts ; and the selection of this post will 
ever remain a proof of the administrative, no less than of the military 
talents of Van Sommelsdyk. 

The small fort, a pentagon, erected on a grass-grown promontory 
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at the meeting of the two great waters, has a very pretty appearance, 
On every side the further view is shut off by the dense forest through 
which the rivers make their winding way by channels from thirty to 
forty feet in depth ; no other habitation is in sight; and the cleared 
space around the fort buildings has an out-of-the-world look, befitting 
a scene of weird adventure in “Mabinogion” or the “ Fairie 
Queene.” But the poetry of the New World is in itself, not in the 
eyes of those who behold it; and if fairies exist west of the Atlantic, 
they are invisible for the most. Above its junction, the Commeweyne 
changes character, and instead of being a broad, slow-flowing volume 
of brackish water, becomes a comparatively narrow, but deep and 
rapid stream ; while its former muddy colour is exchanged for pure 
black, not unlike the appearance of the mid-Atlantic depths in its 
inky glassiness. If taken up, however, in small quantity, the black 
colour, which is due chiefly to the depth, gives place to a light 
yellow ; otherwise the water is clear, free from any admixture of 
mud, and perfectly healthy, with a slightly astringent taste. These 
peculiarities are popularly ascribed to some vegetable extract of the 
nature of tannin, derived from the decomposing substances of the 
equatorial forest, underneath which these rivers take their rise. 

We for our part no longer pursue our voyage on the Commeweyne, 
but diverging, follow its tributary—or rather an equal stream—the 
Cottica, and our course is henceforth east, almost parallel with the 
sea-line, though at some distance from it. From Fort Sommelsdyk 
onwards, the view on either bank gains in beauty what it loses in 
extent. The bendings and turnings of the river are innumerable; 
indeed, it not rarely coils itself on itself in an almost circular loop, 
the nearest points of which have been in many instances artificially 
connected by a short but deep and navigable canal, the work of 
Dutch industry. Several little islands, each an impenetrable mass of 

tangled vegetation, have thus been formed ; on two larger ones, far 
up the river, coffee is still grown. It was. for many years one of the 
main articles of cultivation in these districts, though now it has 
fallen into unmerited neglect; whence it will doubtless be rescued 
whenever a better proportioned labour supply shall allow the colonists 
to reoccupy and extend the narrow limits within which their activity 
is at present restricted. Several creeks, as all lesser watercourses 
are here called, fall into the main stream, or from distance to dis- 
tance connect it, by the aid of canals, with the sea. On the banks of 
one of these flourished, in days gone by, the still famous Helena, a 
Mulatto syren, whose dusky charms are said to have rivalled in their 
mischievous effects, if not in other respects, those of her Grecian 
namesake. These creeks, with the canals and ditches dependent on 
them, complete the water-system alike of irrigation and traffic 
throughout this wonderful land, where nature has done so much, 
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and art and skill yet more. But whatever the sea communication 
through these occasional openings, no brackish taint ever finds its 
way to the higher level, through which the Cottica flows; and the 
freshness of the water is betokened by the ever-increasing loveliness 
and variety of the riverside vegetation. Lowest down hangs the 
broad fringe of the large-leaved ‘‘ moco-moco’’—a plant that has, I 
suppose, some authentic Latin name, only I know it not; nor would 
it, however appropriate, give thee, perhaps, gentle reader, any 
clearer idea of the plant than may its Indian one,—dipping its 
glossy green clusters into the very stream. Above tower all the 
giants of West Indian and South American forests, knit together by 
endless meshes of convolvulus, liane, creeper, and wild vine, the 
woorali, I am told, among the rest; and surcharged with parasites, 
till the burden of a single tree seems sufficient to replenish all 
the hothouses of England and Wales from store to roof. Piercing 
through these, the eta-palm—it resembles in growth the toddy-palm 
of the East Indies, and, for aught my ignorance can object to the 
contrary, may be the very same—waves its graceful fans high against 
the steady blue; and birds innumerable—black, white, mottled, plain, 
blue, yellow, crimson, long-billed, parrot-billed, a whole aviary let 
loose—fly among the boughs, or strut fearless between the tree- 
trunks, or stand mid-leg deep, meditative, in the water. Large 
lizards abound on the banks, and snakes too, it may be, but they 
have the grace to keep out of sight, along with the jaguars and 
other unpleasant occupants of the Guiana jungle. In their stead 
light corials, sometimes with only a woman to paddle, sometimes 
a man or boy, dart out of the harbour-like shelter of the creeks; 
bush-negro families peer curiously from the doors of their floating 
cottages, or guide their timber-rafts down the stream. Ever and 
anon a white painted barque, conveying an overseer, a book-keeper, 
or some other of the white or semi-white gentry, rows quickly by, for 
the river is the highway, and the wayfarers along it many: so that 
even where its banks are at the loneliest, the stream itself has life 
and activity enough to show. More often, however, it passes between 
cultivated lands: for while the factories and sugar estates diminish 
in number as we go further up, the small Creole properties increase ; 
and comfortable little dwellings, places, cottages, sheds, and out- 
houses, amid every variety of “ provision ground” cultivation, mul- 
tiply along the bank. Here, too, even more than along the Comme- 
weyne, men in every variety of costume—from the raggedest half- 
nakedness that in this climate betokens, not exactly want, but rather 
hard out-door work, to the white trousers and black coat, the badges 
of the upper-class negro Creole—and a yet greater number of 
women, who have fortunately not learned to exchange the becoming 
and practical turban of their race for the ridiculous hat and bonnet 
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of European fashion, come down to honour the Governor’s passage ; 
nor does the blazing afternoon sun, now at his hottest, seem to have 
the least effect on the energy of their welcome. And I may add that 
not here only, and in the more secluded districts of the colony, but 
throughout its entire extent, I neither saw nor heard of anything 
indicating, however remotely, the duality of feeling that in so many 
other West Indian settlements—the Danish most—draws a line of 
separation, if not hostility, between the black and the white inha- 
bitants of the land. The Creoles of Surinam are not less loyal to the 
Dutch tricolor than the burghers of Leyden, and King William him- 
self could hardly expect a more affectionately enthusiastic greeting, 
were he to make a tour through the seven Provinces, than his repre- 
sentative receives when visiting his Transatlantic subjects of the 
same rule. And in this matter, observation is confirmed by history ; 
nor since the conclusion, in 1777, of the long and bloody Maroon 
wars, has a single outbreak or show of insubordination disturbed the 
interior harmony of Dutch Guiana. 

For this happy state of things, contrasting so advantageously 
with the records of too many other neighbouring colonies, the wise 
and kindly rule of an enlightened Government has been, of course, 
the principal promoter and cause. But no small share of the 
praise is also due to the truest friends and best guides Europe has 
ever supplied to the African race, the Moravian brothers. More 
fortunate than their compeers of Jamaica and its sister-islands, 
the Surinam slaves fell to the share of these Moravian teachers, 
who had already as far back as 1735 organized settlements among 
the Indians of the interior with much labour and little result. It 
is remarkable that almost the only teachers who have met with any 
success—and indeed their success, so to call it, has been considerable, 
among the Indians of the two Continents south and north—are 
Roman Catholic priests. A sensuous idolatry best fits a sensuous 
good-for-nothing race. Whereas when a Catholic missionary 
suggested to a bush-negro the other day the propriety of ex- 
changing his hereditary worship of the cotton-tree for that of an 
imaged Virgin Mary, the black is reported to have answered, “God 
made our idol, man made yours; and, besides, ours is the finer of the 
two,” and accordingly declined the exchange. “Se non é vero, é 
ben trovato.” 

But to return to the Moravians. When, after some difficulty, 
though less than might have been anticipated from the nature of 
things, on the masters’ part, they were allowed to turn their 
attention to the slaves, their success was as rapid as it was well- 
deserved. In 1776 the first negro was baptized and admitted as a 
member of the congregation, and the countenance publicly and 
generously given on the occasion by the Governor of the colony 
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marked this step with the importance of a historical event. The 
yery same year a Moravian teaching establishment was opened on 
one of the Commewéyne estates, others followed, and long before the 
emancipation of 1863, three-fourths of the working negroes had 
been numbered in the Moravian ranks. The latest census gives 
nineteen Moravian schools, attended by more than two thousand 
two hundred children, while over twenty-four thousand names, all 
Creole, are inscribed in the register of the Herrnhut brotherhood. 

That the emancipation, too long deferred, of 1863, was neither 
preceded, accompanied, nor followed in Dutch Guiana by any 
disturbances like those which agitated Jamaica, Demerara, and other 
settlements thirty years before; that apprenticeship, so signal a 
failure elsewhere, here proved a success; that when this too came to 
its appointed end in 1873, scarce one among the thousand of Creole 
labourers on the estates struck work, or took advantage of his new 
completeness of freedom to give himself up to idleness and vagabond 
life—these things are mainly due, so the colonists acknowledge, to 
the spirit of subordination, industry, and order inspired in their 
pupils by the Moravian teachers. Alike untinctured by Baptist 
restlessness and Methodist fanaticism, their loyalty and good sense 
had prepared a people worthy of the rights into the enjoyment of 
which they at last entered ; they had made of the slaves under their 
tutorialfcare, not only, as the phrase goes, good Christians, but they 
had also made of them what the majority of other teachers had 
failed to do, good citizens and good subjects ; loyal to their govern- 
ment, respectful to their superiors, orderly among themselves. 
Obeah and poisoning, serious crimes indeed in any form, are almost 
unknown in Dutch Guiana; camp-meetings and the disgraceful 
extravagances of “native Baptist” preachers, mountebanks, and 
demagogues entirely so. 

Liberty of conscience and the freedom of every man to choose and 
follow whatever religion he will, are very good things; yet even 
their warmest supporter would hardly hesitate to bring up his 
children by preference in that form of religion to which he himself 
belongs. Negroes in their present phase are children ; when newly 
emancipated they might have been more properly termed babies ; 
and there would certainly have been then no harm, nor even much 
difficulty, in prescribing for them some one of the many modes of 
Christianity best adapted to their comprehension and capabilities. 
And of all modes the Moravian, with its simple creed, simple 
though emotional worship, strict discipline, and absence of priestly 
caste-ship, would I venture to think have been the best. 

These reflections, which, so far as they are merely reflections, the 
reader-companion of my trip is free to adopt or reject as he pleases, 
have in this my narrative derived their origin from the sight of the 
barn-like buildings of the Moravian establishment called of Char- 
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lottenburg alongside of which we are now borne on the clear black 
depths of the Cottica. The high-roofed conventual-looking mansion 
occupied by teachers themselves has a somewhat German air; the 
chapel, school-house, and cattle-sheds, from which last, with garden 
cultivation and farming work on a small scale, the mission is 
chiefly supported, are all spacious and all plain even to ugliness. 
If we enter the buildings, we shall see little more, or in truth 
nothing whatever, to gratify the artistic sense. Within as without, 
any approach to ornamentation, not decorative only, but architectural 
even, is strictly excluded; though whether for reasons of economy 
or on some abstract principle, I do not know. Perhaps it is a 
speculative craze, for why should not the Moravians have crazes 
of their own like other denominations? However, as this fancy, if 
fancy it be, does not interfere with the practical utility of the 
constructions, which are cool, roomy, well-aired, and well-kept, 
want of beauty may be pardoned though deplored. The interior 
arrangements, too, offer nothing to make a description interesting. 
A school-room, an elementary one especially, is much the same all 
the world over, whether the scholars be black or white; and the 
same may be said of a meeting-house and its contents. But as I 
have already said, they answer the purposes they were intended for, 
and in addition they really come up to the popular idea. Private 
dwellings, by African rule of taste, should be small, mere sleeping- 
coverts in fact, with an open verandah or shed tacked on, it may be, 
but as little construction as possible. Public buildings, on the 
contrary, cannot be too large. For decoration, the African eye has 
no great discernment; it appreciates bright colours and their com- 
binations, but that is nearly all. In form, imitative form especially, 
they are at the very first letter of the art alphabet; nor were the 
most gifted of their kind, the ancient Egyptians, much further 
advanced in either respect. What then can be expected from the 
West Coast national type? But like the princes of their brother- 
hood, the light-coloured Africans of the Nile valley, the Congo 
negro, and the naturalised South-American Creole, understand the 
value of size in architecture as well as Mr. Fergusson himself, 
though not equally able perhaps to give the reason of the value; and 
the spacious assembly-room and wide enclosure of a central African 
palace, or a Surinam negro meeting-place, are the legitimate though 
somewhat feeble and degenerate descendants of the giant structures. 
of Carnac. 

Cottages and gardens extend far away to the right and left of the 
open space where stands the central establishment ; cocoa-nut trees 
form a conspicuous and a very agreeable figure in the general land- 
scape. Sir Charles Dilke asserts, correctly, I take for granted, that 
two hundred thousand acres of Ceylon land are shaded by cocoa- 
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palms, yielding from seven to eight hundred million cocoa-nuts a 
year, and worth two millions sterling. Amen. There is no reason, 
or, to put it better, no hindrance, either of climate or soil, to 
prevent the mainland Dutch settlement of the West from rivalling 
or excelling in this respect the once Dutch island of the East. 
Nor is much labour, nor much expense, beyond the first outlay of 
planting, required. Yet even for these, men and capital are alike 
wanting. Well, everything has its day; and Surinam, when her 
time comes, may be the garden of Guiana; she is, for nineteen- 
twentieths of her extent, more like the shrubbery now. 

Meanwhile the current and the boat are bearing us on round 
another curve of the bank; the glittering plantain-screen and the 
infinite interlacings of the cocoa-leaves have closed round the green 
gap with its long-roofed dwellings; last of all, the small painted 
belfry has, so to speak, been swallowed up among the boughs, and 
“all the landscape is remade.” Here is a remarkably large and 
handsome residence, with an avenue down to the water’s edge, and 
landing-place to match; the garden, too, and the statues amid its 
flowers, look more numerous and more fantastic than common; the 
factory is in good working order ; the sheds full of megass, the out- 
houses stocked—everything betokens a prosperous condition ; the 
negroes at the wharf salute us with flags, popguns, and what they are 
pleased to call singing, as we approach. I inquire the name of the 
place ; it is Munnikendam, the Governor informs me; adding that the 
estate is remarkable for the conservative tenacity with which, amid all 
the changes that have from time to time come over the spirit of the 
colonial dream, it has maintained old customs, old feelings, old 
manners and modes of life. Certainly we are now in what may be 
termed an out-of-the-way corner, not far from the very extreme 
limits of European habitation, and central influences may have been 
slow in diffusing themselves by Dutch barges up this secluded 
winding river. Nevertheless, to my English eye, the busiest dis- 
tricts of the colony, and the capital itself, had already appeared 
remarkably conservative. Not wholly stationary, for progress there 
certainly is; but it is progress by line and rule, precept and 
measure, here a little and there a little ; not on the sweeping scale, 
or by the rapid transitions ordinary in the empirical regions of the 
New World. So that, thought I, if Paramaribo be comparatively 
not conservative, the conservatism of Munnikendam must be some- 
thing worth the studying. The Governor assented, and by his order 
a message was shouted across the stream that on our return we would 
pay the good folks of the estate a visit, and we continued our way. 

My readers will, I hope, accompany us on our visit to Munni- 
kendam, in the following chapter, and derive from it as much 
pleasure in idea as we ourselves did in actual fact. Just now, 
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however, the immediate goal to which we were bound was the 
estate entitled “La Paix,” the remotest of all European settlements, 
or farms, from the colonial centre, bordering on what was once the 
military frontier, between which and the Marowyne River the land 
lies yet open and unreclaimed. East of the Marowyne commences 
Surinam’s old rival and plunderer—French Cayenne. The distance 
of La Paix from the capital, in a straight line, is about fifty 
miles; following the river windings, it cannot be much short of a 
hundred. 

The Cottica in this part of its course, and above its junction with 
the Perica, which flows into it a little below Munnikendam, is 
narrow, often not exceeding eighty yards in width, but extremely 
deep ; the banks, where they have not been cleared for cultivation, 
or planted over with fruit-trees, are a tangled maze of forest, under- 
wood, creeper, leaf, flower, thorn, through which a cat or a snake 
could hardly find a way. Coffee-bushes, the abandoned relics of 
plantation, mingle freely with the native growth; tall palms shoot 
up everywhere; bamboo tufts bend gracefully over the stream; 
water-lilies, pink, white, and yellow, float on the ink-black waters. 
From space to space the opening of some small natural creek, or 
artificial canal, enlarges the vista, green and flower-starred, to its 
furthest reach. Amid these, Creole cottages and gardens, cocoa-nut 
and banana plantations, abound and prosper; there is no sign of 
insecurity anywhere, still less of want. A mile or so before we reach 
La Paix, we pass the large dwelling-house called “Groot Mar- 
seille ;” it is inhabited by three Creole negroes, the joint proprietors 
of the adjoining sugar estate. And these land-owning brethren, 
though thriving, live together, strange to say, in unity. 

La Paix itself, with its seventeen hundred and sixty acres of 
grant, though not more than one-third of them are under actual cul- 
tivation, is a fine sugar estate; the fertility of the soil is evidently 
only limited by the amount of labour bestowed on it; and the 
employment of Coolies speaks well for the corresponding amount of 
capital invested. Yet the place has a half wild, frontier look ; and 
in the struggle between the industry of man, and the excessive pro- 
ductiveness of nature, the latter seems ever and anon almost on the 
point of gaining the upper hand. Long grass and fantastic under- 
growth shoot up wherever the smallest vacancy is left; the cane- 
patch shows like a little island, surrounded by an encroaching tide 
of trees ; and the tall branches overshadowing cottage and outhouse, 
give the habitations a backwood settlement appearance—doubtful 
and undecided. 

And here, on the twilight verge, where the extremest rays 
of civilisation blend with the dark margin of savage, or, at any rate, 
non-civilised existence beyond, let us pause awhile. 

W. G. PaGRAveE. 





THE POSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


No. I. 


Avam Smiru completed the Wealth of Nations in 1776, and our 
English political economy is therefore just a hundred years old. In 
that time it has had a wonderful effect. The life of almost every- 
one in England—perhaps of everyone—is different and better in 
consequence of it. The whole commercial policy of the country is 
not so much founded on it as instinct with it. Ideas which are 
paradoxes everywhere else in the world are accepted axioms here 
as results of it. No other form of political philosophy has ever 
had one thousandth part the influence on us; its teachings have 
settled down into the common sense of the nation, and have become 
irreversible. 

We are too familiar with the good we have thus acquired to 
appreciate it properly. To do so we should see what our ancestors 
were taught. The best book on Political Economy published in 
England before that of Adam Smith is Sir James Stuart’s Inquiry, 
a book full of acuteness, and written by a man of travel and cultiva- 
tion. And its teaching is of this sort :— 

‘‘In all trade two things are to be considered in the commodity sold. The 


first is the matter; the second is the labour employed to render this matter 
useful. 


‘‘The matter exported from a country is what the country loses; the price 
of the labour exported is what it gains. 

“If the value of the matter imported be greater than the value of what is 
exported the country gains. Ifa greater value of labour be imported than 
exported the country loses. Why? Because in the first case strangers must 
have paid in matter the surplus of labour exported; and in the second place 
because the strangers must have paid to strangers in matter the surplus of 
labour imported. It is therefore a general maxim to discourage the importa- 
tion of work, and to encourage the exportation of it.” 


It was in a world where ¢his was believed that our present Political 
Economy began. 

Abroad the influence of our English system has of course not 
been nearly so great as in England itself. But even there it has had 
an enormous effect. All the highest financial and commercial legisla- 
tion of the Continent has been founded upon it. As curious a 
testimony perhaps as any to its power is to be found in the memoir 
of Mollien—the financial adviser of the first Napoleon, 2 bon 
Mollien, whom nothing would induce him to discard because his 
administration brought francs, whereas that of his more showy com- 
petitors might after all end in ideas. 
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“It was then,” says Mollien, in giving an account of his youth, ‘that I 
read an English book of which the disciples whom M. Turgot had left spake 
with the greatest praise—the work of Adam Smith. I had especially remarked 
how warmly the venerable and judicious Malesherbes used to speak of it—this 
book so deprecated by all the men of the old routine who spoke of them- 
selves so improperly as of the school of Colbert. They seemed to have persuaded 
themselves that the most important thing for our nation was that not one sou 
should ever leave France; that so long as this was so the kind and the amount 
of taxation, the rate of wages, the greater or less perfection of industrial arts, 
were things of complete indifference, provided always that one Frenchman 
gained what another Frenchman lost.” 


And he describes how the Wealth of Nations led him to abandon 
those absurdities and to substitute the views with which we are 
now so familiar, but on which the “good Moliien” dwells as on 
new paradoxes. In cases like this one instance is worth a hundred 
arguments. We see in a moment the sort of effect that our English 
Political Economy has had when we find it guiding the finance 
of Napoleon, who hated ideologues, and who did not love the 
English. 

But notwithstanding these triumphs, the position of our Political 
Economy is not altogether satisfactory. It lies rather dead in the 
public mind. Notonly it does not excite the same interest as formerly, 
but there is not exactly the same confidence in it. Younger men 
either do not study it, or do not feel that it comes home to them, 
and that it matches with their most living ideas. New sciences 
have come up in the last few years with new modes of investiga- 
tion, and they want to know what is the relation of economical 
science, as their fathers held it, to these new thoughts and these 
new instruments. They ask, often hardly knowing it, will this 
“science,” as it claims to be, harmonize with what we now know to 
be sciences, or bear to be tried as we now try sciences? And they 
are not sure of the answer. 

Abroad, as is natural, the revolt is more avowed. Indeed, though 
the Political Economy of Adam Smith penetrated deep into the 
continent, what has been added in England since has never done so 
equally; though if our “science” is true, the newer work required a 
greater intellectual effort, and is far more complete as a scientific 
achievement than anything which Adam Smith did himself. Political 
Economy, as it was taught by Ricardo, has had in this respect much 
the same fate as another branch of English thought of the same 
age, with which it has many analogies—jurisprudence as it was 
taught by Austin and Bentham; it has remained insular. I do not 

mean that it was not often read and understood, of course it was 
\ so, though it was often misread and misunderstood. But it never at 
‘ all reigned abroad as it reigns here; never was really fully accepted 
i in other countries as it was here where it arose. And no theory, 
economical or political, can now be both insular and secure ; foreign 
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thoughts come soon and trouble us; there will always be doubt 
here.as to what is only believed here. 

There are, no doubt, obvious reasons why English Political 
Economy should be thus unpopular out of England. It is known 
everywhere as the theory “of Free Trade,” and out of England 
free trade is almost everywhere unpopular. Experience shows 
that no belief is so difficult to create, and no one so easy to disturb. 
The protectionist creed rises like a weed in every soil. ‘‘ Why,” 
M. Thiers was asked, ‘‘do you give these bounties to the French 
sugar refiners?” “I wish,” replied he, “the tall chimneys to 
smoke.” Every nation wishes prosperity for some conspicuous 
industry. At what cost to the consumer, by what hardship to less 
conspicuous industries, that prosperity is obtained, it does not care. 
Indeed, it hardly knows, it will never read, it will never appre- 
hend the refined reasons which prove those evils and show how 
great they are; the visible picture of the smoking chimneys absorbs 
the whole mind. And, in many cases, the eagerness of England 
in the free-trade cause only does that cause harm. Foreigners say, 
“Your English traders are strong and rich; of course you wish to 
under-sell our traders, who are weak and poor. You have invented 
this Political Economy to enrich yourselves and ruin us; we will 
see that you shall not do so.” 

And that English political economy is more opposed to the action 
of government in all ways than most such theories, brings it no acces- 
sion of popularity. All governments like to interfere; it elevates 
their position to make out that they can cure the evils of mankind. 
And all zealots wish they should interfere, for such zealots think they 
can and may convert the rulers and manipulate the state control: it 
is a distinct object to convert a definite man, and if he will not be 
convinced there is always a hope of his successor. But most zealots 
dislike to appeal to the mass of mankind ; they know instinctively 
that it will be too opaque and impenetrable for them. 

But I do not believe that these are the only reasons why our 
English political economy is not estimated at its value abroad. I be- 
lieve that this arises from its special characteristic, from that which 
constitutes its peculiar value, and, parodoxical as it may seem, I also 
believe that this same characteristic is likewise the reason why it is 
often not thoroughly understood in England itself. The science of 
political economy as we have it in England may be defined as the 
science of business, as business is in large productive and trading 
communities. It is an analysis of that world so familiar to many 
Englishmen—the “great commerce” by which England has become 
rich. It assumes the principal facts which make that commerce 
possible, and as is the way of an abstract science it isolates and 
simplifies them ; it detaches them from the confusion with which they 
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are mixed in fact. And it deals too with the men who carry on that 
commerce, and who make it possible. It assumes a sort of human 
nature such as we see it everywhere around us, and again it simplifies 
that human nature; it looks at one part of it only. Dealing with 
matters of ‘‘ business,” it assumes that man is actuated only by motives 
of business. It assumes that every man who makes anything, makes 
it for money, that he always makes that which brings him in most at 
least cost, and that he will make it in the way that will produce most 
and spend least ; it assumes that every man who buys, buys with his 
whole heart, and that he who sells, sells with his whole heart, each 
wanting to gain all possible advantage. Of course we know that 
this is not so, that men are not like this ; but we assume it for sim- 
plicity’s sake, as an hypothesis. And this deceives many excellent 
people, for from deficient education they have very indistinct ideas 
what an abstract science is. 

More competent persons, indeed, have understood that English 
political economists are not speaking of real men, but of imaginary 
ones ; not of men as we see them, but of men as it is convenient to 
us to suppose they are. But even they often do not understand that 
the world which our political economists treat of is a very limited 
and peculiar world also. They often imagine that what they read 
is applicable to all states of society, and to all equally, whereas it is 
only true of—and only proved as to—states of society in which 
commerce has largely developed, and where it has taken the form of 
development, or something near the form, which it has taken in 
England. 

This explains why abroad the science has not been well under- 
stood. Commerce, as we have it in England, is not so full-grown 
anywhere else as it is here—at any rate, is not so out of the lands 
populated by the Anglo-Saxon race. Here it is not only a thing 
definite and observable, but about the most definite thing we 
have, the thing which it is most difficult to help seeing. But on 
the continent, though there is much that is like it, and though that 
much is daily growing more, there is nowhere the same pervading 
entity—the same patent, pressing, and unmistakable object. 

And this brings out too the inherent difficulty of the subject—a 
difficulty which no other science, I think, presents in equal magni- 
tude. Years ago I heard Mr. Cobden say at a League Meeting 
that “Political Economy was the highest study of the human mind, 
for that the physical sciences required by no means so hard an effort.” 
An orator cannot be expected to be exactly precise, and of course 
political economy is in no sense the highest study of mind—there are 
others which are much higher, for they are concerned with things 
much nobler than wealth or money; nor is it true that the effort of 
mind which political economy requires is nearly as great as that 
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required for the abstruser theories of physical science, for the theory 
of gravitation, or the theory of natural selection ; but, nevertheless, 
what Mr. Cobden meant had—as was usual with his first-hand 
mind—a great fund of truth. He meant that political eoonomy— 
effectual political economy, political economy which in complex 
problems succeeds—is a very difficult thing ; something altogether 
more abstruse and difficult, as well as more conclusive, than that 
which many of those who rush in upon it have a notion of. 
It is an abstract science which labours under a special hard- 
ship. Those who are conversant with its abstractions are usually 
without a true contact with its facts; those who are in contact 
with its facts have usually little sympathy with and little cog- 
nizance of its abstractions. Literary men who write about it are 
constantly using what a great teacher calls “unreal words”— 
that is, they are using expressions with which they have no 
complete vivid picture to correspond. They are like physiologists 
who have never dissected; like astronomers who have never 
seen the stars; and, in consequence, just when they seem to be 
reasoning at their best, their knowledge of the facts falls short. 
Their primitive picture fails them, and their deduction altogether 
misses the mark—sometimes, indeed, goes astray so far, that those 
who live and move among the facts, boldly say that they cannot 
comprehend “‘how any one can talk such nonsense.” While, on 
the other hand, these people who live and move among the facts 
often, or mostly, cannot of themselves put together any precise 
reasonings about them. Men of business have a solid judgment—a 
wonderful guessing power of what is going to happen—each in his 
own trade ; but they have never practised themselves in reasoning 
out their judgments and in supporting their guesses by argument ; 
probably if they did so some of the finer and correcter parts of their 
anticipations would vanish. They are like the sensible lady to 
whom Coleridge said, ‘“‘ Madam, I accept your conclusion, but you 
must let me find the logic for it.” Men of business can no more 
put into words much of what guides their life than they could 
tell another person how to speak their language. And so the “theory 
of business”’ leads a life of obstruction, because theorists do not see 
the business, and the men of business will not reason out the 
theories. Far from wondering that such a science is not completely 
perfect, we should rather wonder that it exists at all. 

Something has been done to lessen the difficulty by statistics. 
These give tables of facts which help theoretical writers and keep 
them straight, but the cure is not complete. Writers without 
experience of trade are always fancying that these tables mean 
something more than, or something different from, that which they 
really mean. A table of prices, for example, seems an easy and 
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simple thing to understand, and a whole literature of statistics 
assumes that simplicity; but in fact there are many difficulties, 
At the outset there is a difference between the men of theory and 


the men of practice. Theorists take a table of prices as facts settled 


by unalterable laws ; a stockbroker will tell you such prices can be 
‘‘ made.” In actual business such is his constant expression. If 
you ask him what is the price of such a stock, he will say, if it bea 
stock at all out of the common, “I do not know, sir; I will go on 
to the market and get them to make me a price.”” And the following 
passage from the Report of the late Foreign Loans’ Committee 
shows what sort of process ‘‘ making” a price sometimes is :— 


‘‘ Immediately,” they say, ‘‘after the publication of the prospectus”—the 
case is that of the Honduras Loan—‘‘and before any allotment was made, 
M. Lefevre authorised extensive purchases and sales of loans on his behalf, 
brokers were employed by him to deal in the manner best calculated to main- 
tain the price of the stock; the brokers so employed instructed jobbers to pur- 
chase the stock when the market required to be strengthened, and to sell 
it if the market was sufficiently firm. In consequence of the market thus 
created dealings were carried on to a very large amount. Fifty or a hundred 
men were in the market dealing with each other and the brokers all round. 
One jobber had sold the loan (£2,500,000) once over.” 


Much money was thus abstracted from credulous rural investors; 
and I regret to say that book statists are often equally, though less 
hurtfully, deceived. They make tables in which artificial tables run 
side by side with natural ones; in which the price of an article 
like Honduras scrip, which can be indefinitely manipulated, is 
treated just like the price of Consols, which can scarcely be 
manipulated at all. In most cases it never occurs to the maker 
of the table that there could be such a thing as an artificial—a malé 
fide—price at all. He imagines all prices to be equally straight- 
forward.—Perhaps, however, this may be said to be an unfair sample 
of price difficulties, because it is drawn from the Stock Exchange, 
the most complex market for prices;—and no doubt the Stock 
Exchange has its peculiar difficulties, of which I certainly shall not 
speak lightly ;—but on the other hand, in one cardinal respect, it is 
the simplest of markets. There is no question in it of the physical 
quality of commodities: one Turkish bond of 1858 is as good or bad 
as another ; one ordinary share in a railway exactly the same as any 
other ordinary share; but in other markets each sample differs in 
quality, and it is a learning in each market to judge of qualities, so 
many are they, and so fine their gradations. Yet mere tables 
do not tell this, and cannot tell it. Accordingly in a hundred 
cases you may see “prices” compared as if they were prices 
the same thing, when in fact they are prices of different things. 
The Gazette average of corn is thus compared incessantly, yet it is 
hardly the price of the same exact quality of corn in any two years. 
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It is an average of all the prices in all the sales in all the markets. 
But this year the kind of corn mostly sold maybe very supe- 
rior, and last year very inferior—yet the tables compare the two 
without noticing the difficulty. And when the range of prices runs. 
over many years, the figures are even more treacherous, for the 
names remain, while the quality, the thing signified, is changed. 
And of this persons not engaged in business have no warning. 
Statistical tables, even those which are most elaborate and careful, 
are not substitutes for an actual cognizance of the facts: they do 
not, as a rule, convey a just idea of the movements of a trade to 
persons not in the trade. 

It will be asked, why do you frame such a science if from its 
nature it is so difficult to frame it? The answer is that it is neces- 
sary to frame it, or we must go without important knowledge. The 
facts of commerce, especially of the great commerce, are very com- 
plex. Some of the most important are not on the surface; some of 
those most likely to confuse are on the surface. If you attempt to 
solve such problems without some apparatus of method, you are as 
sure to fail as if you try to take a modern military fortress—a Metz 
or a Belfort—by common assault; you must have guns to attack the 
one, and method to attack the other. 

The way to be sure of this is to take a few new problems, such as 
are for ever presented by investigation and life, and to see what by 
mere common sense we can make of them. For example, it is said 
that the general productiveness of the earth is less or more in certain 
regular cycles, corresponding with perceived changes in the state of 
the sun,—what would be the effect of this cyclical variation in the 
efficiency of industry upon commerce? Some hold, and as I think 
hold justly, that, extraordinary as it may seem, these regular 
changes in the sun have much to do with the regular recurrence of 
difficult times in the money market. What common sense would be 
able to answer these questions? Yet we may be sure that if there 
be a periodical series of changes in the yielding power of this 
planet, that series will have many consequences on the industry of 
men, whether those which have been suggested or others. 

Or to take an easier case, who can tell without instruction what 
is likely to be the effect of the new loans of England to foreign 
nations? We press upon half-finished and _half-civilised com- 
munities incalculable sums; we are to them what the London 
money-dealers are to students at Oxford and Cambridge. We 
enable these communities to read in every newspaper that they can 
have ready money, almost of any amount, on “ personal security.” 
No incipient and no arrested civilizations ever had this facility before. 
What will be the effect on such civilizations now, no untutored mind 
can say. . 

VOL. XIX. N.S. Q 
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Or again: since the Franco-German War an immense sum of 
new money has come to England; England has become the settling- 
place of international bargains much more than it was before ; but 
whose mind could divine the effect of such a change as this, except 
it had a:professed science to help it ? 

There are indeed two suggested modes of investigation, besides 
our English Political Economy, and competing with it. One is the 
Enumerative, or, if I may coin such a word, the “All-case method.” 
One school of theorists say, or assume oftener than they say, that 
you should have a “complete experience ;”’ that you should accu- 
mulate all the facts of these subjects before you begin to reason. 
A very able German writer has said, in this very Review,’ of a great 
economical topic, banking,— 

‘“‘T venture to suggest that there is but one way of arriving at such know- 
ledge and truth” (that is absolute truth and full knowledge), ‘‘ namely, a 
thorough investigation of the facts of the case. By the facts, I mean not 
merely such facts as present themselves to so-called practical men in the com- 
mon routine of business, but the facts which a complete historical and statis- 
tical inquiry would develop. When such a work shall have been accomplished, 
German economists may boast of having restored the principles of banking, 
that is to say, of German banking, but not even then of banking in general. 
To set forth principles of banking in general, it will be necessary to master in 
the same way the facts of English, Scotch, French, and American banking, in 
short, every country where banking exists. The only ” he afterwards continues, 
‘* but let us add also, the safe ground of hope for political economy is, follow- 
ing Bacon’s exhortation to recommence afresh the whole work of economic 
inquiry. In what condition would chemistry, physics, geology, zoology be, 
and the other branches of natural science which have yielded such prodigious 
results, if their students had been linked to their chains of deduction from the 
assumptions and speculations of the last century.” 

But the reply is that the method which Mr. Cohn suggests was 
tried in physical science and failed. And it is very remarkable that 
he should not have remembered it as he speaks of Lord Bacon, for 
the method which he suggests is exactly that which Lord Bacon 
himself followed, and owing to the mistaken nature of which he dis- 
covered nothing. The investigation into the nature of heat in the 
Novum Organum is exactly such a collection of facts as Mr. Cohn 
suggests,—but nothing comes of it. As Mr. Jevons well says, “ Lord 
Bacon’s notion of scientific method was that of a kind of scientific 
book-keeping. Facts were to be indiscriminately gathered from 
every source, and posted in a kind of ledger from which would 
emerge in time a clear balance of truth. It is difficult to imagine a 
less likely way of arriving at discoveries.” And yet it is precisely 
that from which, mentioning Bacon’s name, but not forewarned by 
his experience, Mr. Cohn hopes to make them. 

The real plan that has answered in physical science is much 
simpler. The discovery of a law of nature is very like the discovery 


(1) Fortnightly Review for September, 1873. 
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of a murder. In the one case you arrest a suspected person, and in 
the other you isolate a suspected cause. When Newton, by the fall 
of the apple, or something else, was led to think that the 
attraction of gravitation would account for the planetary motions, he 
took that cause by itself, traced out its effects by abstract mathematics, 
and so to say found it “ guilty,”—-he discovered that if would 
produce the phenomenon under investigation. In the same way 
Geology has been revolutionized in our own time by Sir Charles 
Lyell. He for the first time considered the effects of one particular 
set of causes by themselves. He showed how large a body of facts 
could be explained on the hppothesis “that the forces now operating 
upon and beneath the earth’s surface are the same both in kind and 
degree as those which, at remote epochs, have worked out geological 
changes.” He did not wait to begin his inquiry till his data about 
all kinds of strata, or even about any particular kind, were complete ; 
he took palpable causes as he knew them, and showed how many 
facts they would explain; he spent a long and most important life 
in fitting new facts into an abstract and youthful speculation. 
Just so in an instance which has made a literature and gone the 
round of the world. Mr. Darwin, who is a disciple of Lyell, has 
shown how one vera causa, ‘natural selection,’ would account 
for an immense number of the facts of nature; for how many, 
no doubt, is controverted, but, as is admitted, for a very large 
number. And this he showed by very difficult pieces of reasoning 
which very few persons would have thought of, and which most 
people found at first not at all easy to comprehend. The process by 
which physical science has become what it is, has not been that 
of discarding abstract speculations, but of working out abstract specu- 
lations. The most important known laws of nature—the laws of 
motion—the basis of the figures in the Nautical Almanack by 
which every ship sails,—are difficult and abstract enough, as most of 
us found to our cost in our youth. 

There is no doubt a strong tendency to revolt against abstract 
reasoning. Human nature has a strong “factish” element in it. 
The reasonings of the Principia are now accepted. But in the 
beginning they were “mere crotchets of Mr. Newton’s;” Flam- 
steed, the greatest astronomical discoverer of his day—the man of 
facts, par excellence—so called them; they have irresistibly con- 
quered, but at first even those most conversant with the matter did 
not believe them.—I do not claim for the conclusions of English 
Political Economy the same certainty as for the “laws of motion.” 
But I say that the method by which they have been obtained is the 
same, and that the difference in the success of the two investigations 
largely comes from this—that the laws of wealth are the laws of a 
most complex phenomenon which you can but passively observe, and 
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on which you cannot try experiments for science’ sake, and that 
the laws of motion relate to a matter on which you can experiment, 
and which is comparatively simple in itself. 
And to carry the war into the enemy’s country, I say also that 
the method proposed by Mr. Cohn, the “all case’? method, is 
) impossible. When I read the words “all the facts of English 
é banking,” I cannot but ask of what facts is Mr. Cohn thinking. 
Banking in England goes on growing, multiplying, and changing, 
as the English people itself goes on growing, multiplying, and 
changing. The facts of it are one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow; nor at any one moment does any one know them com- 
pletely. Those who best know many of them will not tell them or 
hint at them; gradually and in the course of years they separately 
come to light, and by the time they do so, for the most part, 
another crop of unknown ones has accumulated. If we wait to 
reason till the “facts” are complete, we shall wait till the human 
race has expired. I think that Mr. Cohn and those that think with 
him are too “bookish ” in this matter. They mean by having all 
> the “facts” before them, having all the printed facts, all the 
| statistical tables. But what has been said of Nature is true of Com- 
E merce. ‘“ Nature,” says Sir Charles Lyell, ‘has made it no part of 
her concern to provide a record of her operations for the use of 
men ;” nor does trade either—only the smallest of fractions of actual 
transactions is set down, so that investigation can use it. Literature 
has been called the “fragment of fragments,” and in the same way 
statistics are the “scrap of scraps.” In real life scarcely any one 
knows more than a small part of what his neighbour is doing, and he 
scarcely makes public any of that little, or of what he does himself. 
A complete record of commercial facts, or even of one kind of 
such facts, is the completest of dreams. You might as well hope for 
an entire record of human conversation. 
There is also a second antagonistic method to that of English 
Political Economy, which, by contrast, I will call the “single case” 
method. It is said that you should analyse each group of facts 
separately—that you should take the panic of 1866 separately, and 
explain it; or, at any rate, the whole history of Lombard Street 
separately, and explain it. And this is very good and very important; 
but it is no substitute for a preliminary theory. You might as well 
try to substitute a corollary for the proposition on which it depends. 
The history of a panic is the history of a confused conflict of many 
causes; and unless you know what sort of effect each cause is likely 
o to produce, you cannot explain any pari of what happens. It is 
j trying to explain the bursting of a boiler without knowing the 
theory of steam. Any history of similar phenomena like that of 
Lombard Street could not be usefully told, unless there was a 
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considerable accumulation of applicable doctrine before existing. 
You might as well try to write the “life” of a ship, making as you 
went along the theory of naval construction. Clumsy dissertations 
would run all over the narrative ; and the result would be a perfect 
puzzle. 

Ihave been careful not to use in this discussion of methods the 
phrase which is oftenest used, viz. the Historical method, because 
there is an excessive ambiguity in it. Sometimes it seems what I 
have called the Enumerative, or “all case” method ; sometimes the 
“single case” method ; a most confusing double meaning, for by the 
mixture of the two, the mind is prevented from seeing the defects of 
either. And sometimes it has other meanings, with which, as I shall 
show, I have no quarrel, but rather much sympathy. Rightly con- 
ceived, the Historical method is no rival to the abstract method 
rightly conceived. But I shall be able to explain this better and 
less tediously at the end of these papers than I can at the beginning. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a curious circumstance. At the 
very moment that our Political Economy is objected to in some 
quarters as too abstract, in others an attempt is made to substitute 
for it one which is more abstract still. Mr. Jevons of Manchester, 
and M. Walras of Lausanne, without communication, and almost 
simultaneously, have worked out a “ mathematical” theory of Politi- 
¢al Economy ;—and any one who thinks what is ordinarily taught in 
England objectionable, because it is too little concrete in its method, 
and looks too unlike life and business, had better try the new doctrine, 
which he will find to be much worse on these points than the old. 

But I shall be asked, Do you then say that English Political 
Economy is perfect ?—surely it is contrary to reason that so much 
difficulty should be felt in accepting a real science properly treated ? 
At the first beginning no doubt there are difficulties in gaining a 
hearing for all sciences, but English Political Economy has long 
passed out of its first beginning? Surely, if there were not some 
intrinsic defect, it would have been firmly and coherently established, 
just as others are ? 

In this reasoning there is evident plausibility, and I answer that, 
in my judgment, there are three defects in the mode in which 
Political Economy has been treated in England, which have pre- 
vented people from seeing what it really is, and from prizing it at its 
proper value. 

First. It has often been put forward, not as a theory of the prin- 
cipal causes affecting wealth in certain societies, but as a theory of 
the principal, sometimes even of all, the causes affecting wealth in every 
society. And this has occasioned many and strong doubts about it. 
Travellers fresh from the sight, and historians fresh from the study of 
peculiar and various states of society, look with dislike and disbelief 
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on a single set of abstract propositions which claims, as they think, 
to be applicable to all such societies, and to explain a most important 
part of most of them. . I cannot here pause to say how far particular 
English economists have justified this accusation; I only say that, 
taking the whole body of them, there is much ground for it, and 
that in almost every one of them there is some ground. No doubt 
almost every one—every one of importance—has admitted that there 
is a “ friction” in society which counteracts the effect of the causes 
they treat of. But in general they léave their readers with the idea 
that, after all, this friction is but subordinate; that probably in 
the course of years it may be neglected ; and, at any rate, the causes 
assigned in the science of Political Economy, as they treat it, are the 
main and principal ones. Now I hold that these causes are only the 
main ones in a single kind of society—a society of grown-up compe- 
titive commerce, such as we have in England ; that it is only in such 
societies that the other and counteracting forces can be set together 
under the minor head of “ friction;’’ but that in other societies 
these other causes-——in some cases one, and in some another—are the 
most effective ones, and that the greatest confusion drises if you try 
to fit on wn-economical societies the theories only true of, and only 
proved as to, economical ones. In my judgment, we need not that the 
authority of our Political Economy should be impugned, but that 
it should be minimized ; that we should realise distinctly where it 
is established and where not; that its sovereignty should be upheld, 
but its frontiers marked. And until this is done, I am sure that 
there will remain the same doubt and hesitation in many minds 
about the science that there is now. 

Secondly, I think it in consequence of this defect of conception 
economists have been far more abstract, and in consequence much 
more dry, than they need have been. If they had [distinctly set 
before themselves that they were dealing only with the causes of 
wealth in a single set of societies, they might have effectively 
pointed their doctrines with facts from those societies. But, so long 
as the vision of universal theory vaguely floated before them, they 
shrank from particular illustrations. Real societies are plainly so 
many and so unlike that .an instance from one kind does not show 
that the same thing exists in other societies—it rather raises in the 
mind a presumption that it .does not exist there; and therefore 
speculators aiming at an all-embracing doctrine refrain from telling 
cases, because those cases are apt to work in ways, and to raise up 
the image not only of the societies in which the tenet illustrated is. 
true, but also of the opposite group in which it is false. 

Thirdly, it is also in consequence, as I imagine, of this defective 
conception of their science, that English Economists have not been 


as fertile as they should have been in verifying it. They have 
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been too content to remain in the “abstract,” and to shrink from 
concrete notions, because they could not but feel that much of the 
most obvious phenomena of many nations did not look much like 
their abstractions. Whereas in the societies with which the science 
is really concerned, an almost infinite harvest of verification was close 
at hand, ready to be gathered in ; and because it has not been used, 
much confidence in the science has been lost, and it is thought “to 
be like the stars which give no good light because they are so high.” 

Of course this reasoning implies that the boundaries of this sort 
of Political Economy are arbitrary, and might be fixed here or there. 
But this is already implied when it is said that Political Economy 
is an abstract science. All abstractions are arbitrary; they are 
more or less convenient fictions made by the mind for its own 
purposes. An abstract idea means a concrete fact or set of facts 
minus something thrown away. The fact or set of facts were made 
by nature; but how much you will throw aside of them and how 
mnch you will keep for consideration you settle for yourself. There 
may be any number of political economies according as the subject is 
divided off in one way or in another, and in this way all may be 
useful if they do not interfere with one another or attempt to rule 
further than they are proved. 

‘The particular political economy which I have been calling the 
English Political Economy, is that of which the first beginning was 
made by Adam Smith. But what he did was much like the rough 
view of the first traveller who discovers a country ; he saw some 
great outlines well, but he mistook others and left out much. It 
was Ricardo who made the first map; who reduced the subjects into 
consecutive shape, and constructed what you can calla science. Few 
greater efforts of mind have been made, and not many have had greater 
fruits. From Ricardo the science passed to a whole set of minds— 
James Mill, Senior, Torrens, Macculloch, and others, who busied them- 
selves with working out his ideas, with elaborating and with completing 
them. For five-and-twenty years the English world was full of 
such discussions, Then Mr. J. 8. Mill—the Mr. Mill whom the 
present generation know so well, and who has had so much influence, 
—shaped with masterly literary skill the confused substance of those 
discussions intoa compact whole. He did not add a great deal which 
was his own, and some of what is due to him does not seem to me of 
great value. But he pieced the subjects together, showed where 
what one of his predecessors had done had fitted on to that of 
another, and adjusted this science to.other sciences according to the 
notions of that time. To many students his book is the Alpha and 
Omega of Political Economy ; they know little of what was before, 
and imagine little which can come after in the way of improvement. 
But it is not given to any writer to occupy sucha place. Mr. Mill would 
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have been the last to claim it for himself. He well knew that taking 
his own treatise as the standard, what he added to Political Economy 
was not a ninth of what was due to Ricardo, and that for much of 
what is new in his book he was rather the Secrétaire de la Rédaction, 
expressing and formulating the current views of a certain world, than 
producing by original thought from his own brain. And his remote- 
ness from mercantile life, and I should say his enthusiastic character, 
eager after things far less sublunary than money, made him little 
likely to give finishing touches to a theory of “ the great commerce.” 
In fact he has not done so; much yet remains to be done in it as 
in all sciences. Mr. Mill, too, seems to me open to the charge of 
having widened the old Political Economy either too much or not 
enough. If it be, as I hold, a theory proved of and applicable to 
particular societies only, much of what is contained in Mr. Mill’s 
book should not be there ; if it is, on the contrary, a theory holding 
good for all societies, as far as they are concerned with wealth, much 
more ought to be there, and much which is should be guarded and 
limited. English Political Economy is not a finished and completed 
theory, but the first lines of a great analysis which has worked out 
much, but which still leaves much unsettled and unexplained. 

There is nothing capricious, we should observe, in this conception 
of Political Economy, nor though it originated in England is there 
anything specially English in it. It is the theory of commerce, as 
commerce tends more and more to be when capital increases and 
competition grows. England was the first—or one of the first— 
countries to display these characteristics in such vigour and so 
isolated as to suggest a separate analysis of them, but as the world 
goes on, similar characteristics are being evolved in one society after 
another. A similar money-market, a similar competing trade based 
on large capital, gradually tends to arise in all countries. As “men 
of the world ” are the same everywhere, so the great commerce is the 
same everywhere. Local peculiarities and ancient modifying cir- 
cumstances fall away in both cases; and it is of this one and uniform 
commerce which grows daily, and which will grow, according to 
every probability, more and more, that English Political Economy 
aspires to be the explanation. 

And our Political Economy does not profess to prove this growing 
world to be a good world—far less to be the best. Abroad the 
necessity of contesting socialism has made some writers use the con- 
clusions brought out by our English science for that object. But 
the aim of that science is far more humble ; it says these and these 
forces produce these and these effects, and there it stops. It does 
not profess to give a moral judgment on-either; it leaves it fora 


higher science, and one yet more difficult, to pronounce what ought 
and what ought not to be. 
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The first thing to be done for English Political Economy, as I hold, 
is to put its aim right. So long as writers on it do not clearly see, 
and as readers do not at all see, the limits of what they are analysing, 
the result will not satisfy either. The science will continue to seem 
what to many minds it seems now, proved perhaps but proved in 
nubibus ; true, no doubt, somehow and somewhere, but that some- 
where a terra incognita, and that somehow an unknown quantity.— 
As a help in this matter I propose in the present series of papers to 
take the principal assumptions of Political Economy one by one, and 
to show, not exhaustively, for that would require a long work, but 
roughly, where each is true and where it is not. We shall then 
find that our Political Economy is not a questionable thing of 
unlimited extent, but a most certain and useful thing of limited 
extent. By marking the frontier of our property we shall learn its 
use, and we shall have a positive and reliable basis for estimating its 
value. 


Il. 


The first assumption which I shall take is that which is perhaps 
oftener made in our economical reasonings than any other, namely, 
that labour (masculine labour, I mean) and capital circulate 
readily within the limits of a nation from employment to employ- 


ment, leaving that in which the remuneration is smaller and 
going to that in which it is greater. No assumption can be 
better founded, as respects such a ceuntry as England, in such an 
economical state as our present ‘one. A rise in the profits of capital, 
in any trade, brings more capital to it with us nowadays—I do 
not say quickly, for that would be too feeble a word, but almost 
instantaneously. If owing to a high price of corn, the corn trade on 
a sudden becomes more profitable than usual, the bill-cases of bill- 
brokers and bankers are in a few days stuffed with corn bills—that 
is to say the free capital of the country is by the lending capitalists, 
the bankers and bill-brokers, transmitted where it is most wanted. 
When the price of coal and iron rose rapidly a year or two since, so 
much capital was found to open new mines and to erect new furnaces 
that the profits of the coal and iron trades have not yet recovered it. 
In this case the influence of capital attracted by high profits was not 
only adequate, but much more than adequate: instead of reducing 
these profits only to an average level, it reduced them below that 
level ; and this happens most commonly, for the speculative enter- 
prise which brings in the new capital is a strong, eager, and rushing 
force, and rarely stops exactly where it should. Here and now a 
craving for capital in a trade is as almost sure to be followed by a 
plethora of it as winter to be followed by summer.—Labour does 
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not flow so quickly from pursuit to pursuit, for man is not so easily 
moved as money—but still it moves very quickly. Patent statistical 
facts show what we may call “the tides” of our people. Between the 


years shown by the last census, the years 1861 and 1871, the popu- 
lation of 


The Northern counties increased 23 per cent. 


Yorkshire : » 19 * 
North-western counties ne 15 = 
London 33 16 


While that of 


The South-western counties only increased 2 per cent. 
Eastern ” ” 7 ” 
North Midland Sa 5 9 A 





—though the fertility of marriages is equal. The set of labour is 
steadily and rapidly from the counties where there is only agri- 
culture and little to be made of new labour, towards those where 
there are many employments and where much is to be made of it. 

No doubt there are, even at present in England, many limitations 
to this tendency, both of capital and of labour, which are of various 
degrees of importance, and which need to be considered for various 
purposes. There is a “friction,” but still it is only a “ friction ;” 
its resisting power :is mostly defeated, and at a first view need 
not be regarded. But taking the world, present and past, as a 
whole, the exact contrary is true; in most ages and countries this 
tendency has been not victorious but defeated ; in some cases it can 
scarcely be said even to have existed, much less to have conquered. 
If you take at random a country in history, the immense chances 
are that you will find this tendency either to be altogether coerced, 
or not at all to prevail as it does with us now. This primary 
assumption of our Political Economy is not true everywhere and 
always, but only in a few places and a few times. 

The truth of it depends on the existence of conditions which, 
taken together, are rarely satisfied. Let us take labour first, as 
it is the oldest and simplest of the two. First there must. be 
“ employments” between which labour is to migrate; and this is 
not true at all of the primitive states of society. We are used to a 
society which abounds in felt wants that it can satisfy, and where 
there are settled combinations of men—trades as we call them—each 
solely occupied in satisfying some one of them. But in primitive 
times nothing at all like this exists. The conscious wants of men 
are few, the means of supplying them still fewer, and the whole 
society homogeneous—one man living much.as another. Civiliza- 
tion is a shifting mixture of many colours, but barbarism was and 
is -of a dull monotony, hardly varying even in shade. 

A picture or two of savage tribes brings this home to the mind 
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better than abstract words. Let us hear Mr. Catlin’s description of 
a favourite North American tribe, with which he means us to be 
much pleased :— 


‘“‘The Mandans, like all other tribes, live lives of idleness and leisure, and 
of course devote a great deal of time to their amusements, of which they haye 
a great variety. Of these dancing is one of the principal, and may be seen in 
a variety of forms; such as the buffalo dance, the boasting dance, the begging 
dance, the scalp-dance, and a dozen other dances, all of which have their 
peculiar characters and meanings and objects.” 


Then he describes the “starts and jumps” of these dances, and 
goes on :— 


‘‘ Buffaloes, it is well known, are a sort of roaming creatures congregating 
occasionally in huge masses, and strolling away about the country from east to 
west or from north to south, or just where their whims or fancies may lead them ; 
and the Mandans are sometimes by this means most unceremoniously left without 
anything to eat, and being a small tribe and unwilling to risk their lives by 
going far from home in the face of their more powerful enemies, are oftentimes 
left almost in a state of starvation. In any emergency of this kind every man 
musters and brings out of his lodge his mask (the skin of a buffalo’s head with 
the horns on), which he is obliged to keep in readiness for this occasion; and 
then commences the buffalo dance of which I have spoken, which is held for 
the purpose of .making ‘ buffalo come,’ as they term it,—of inducing the 
buffalo herds to change the direction of their wanderings, and bend their 
course towards the Mandan village and graze about on the beautiful hills and 
bluffs in its vicinity, where the Mandans can shoot them down and cook them 
as they want them for food. 

‘“‘ For the most part of the year the young warriors and hunters by riding out 
a mile or two from the village can kill meat in abundance ; and sometimes large 
herds of these animals may be seen grazing in full view of the village. There 
are other seasons also when the young men have ranged about the country, as 
far as they are willing to risk their lives on account of their enemies, without 
finding meat. This sad intelligence is brought back to the chiefs and doctors, 
who sit in solemn council and consult on the most expedient measures to be 
taken until they are sure to decide the old and only expedient ‘ which has never 
failed.’ This is the buffalo dance, which is incessantly continued till ‘ buffalo 
come,’ and which the whole village by relays of dancers keeps up in succession. 
And when the buffaloes are seen, there is a brisk preparation for the chase—a 
great hunt takes place. The choicest pieces of the carcase are sacrificed to the 
Great Spirit, and then a surfeit or a carouse. These dances have sometimes 
been continued for two or three weeks until the joyful moment when buffaloes 
made their appearance. And so they ‘ never fail,’ as the village thinks, to bring 


the buffaloes in.” 

Such is the mode of gaining the main source of existence; without 
which the tribe would starve. And as to the rest we are told— 

‘The principal occupations of the women in this village consist in procuring 
wood and water, in cooking, dressing robes and other skins, in drying meat and 
wild fruits, and raising maize.” 

In this attractive description there is hardly any mention of male 
labour at all; the men hunt, fight, and amuse themselves, and the 
women do all the rest. 

And in the lowest form of savage life, in the stone age, the social 
structure must have been still more uniform, for there were still less 
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means to break or vary it. The number of things which can be 
made with a flint implement is much greater than one would have 
imagined, and savages made more things with it than any one would 
make now. Time is nothing in the savage state, and protracted 
labour, even with the worst instrument, achieves much, especially 
when there are no other means of achieving anything. But there is 
no formal division of employments—no cotton trade, no iron trade, 
no woollen trade. There are beginnings of a division, of course, 
but, as a rule, every one does what he can at every thing. 

In much later times the same uniformity in the structure of 
society still continues. We all know from childhood how simple is 
the constitution of a pastoral society. As we see it in the Penta- 
teuch it consists of one family, or a group of families, possessing 
flocks and herds, on which, and by which, they live. They have no 
competing employments; no alternative pursuits. What manufac- 
tures there are are domestic, are the work of women at all times, and 
of men, of certain men, at spare times. No circulation of labour is 
then conceivable, for there is no circle ; there is no group of trades 
round which to go, for the whole of industry is one trade. 

Many agricultural communities are exactly similar. The pastoral 
communities have left the life of movement, which is essential to a 
subsistence on flocks and herds, and have fixed themselves on the 
soil. But they have hardly done more than change one sort of 
uniformity for another. They have become peasant proprietors— 
combining into a village, and holding more or less their land in 
common, but having no pursuit worth mentioning, except tillage. 
The whole of their industrial energy—domestic clothes-making and 
similar things excepted—is absorbed in that. 

No doubt in happy communities a division of labour very soon 
and very naturally arises, and at first sight we might expect that 
with it a circulation of labour would begin too. But an examination 
of primitive society does not confirm this idea; on the contrary, it 
shows that a main object of the social organization which then 
exists, is to impede or prevent that circulation. And upon a little 
thought the reason is evident. There is no paradox in the notion ; 
early nations were not giving up an advantage which they might 
have had; the good which we enjoy from the circulation of labour 
was unattainable by them; all they could do was to provide a sub- 
stitute for it—a means of enjoying the advantages of the division of 
labour without it,—and this they did. We must carry back our 
minds to the circumstances of primitive society before we can com- 
prehend the difficulty under which they laboured, and see how 
entirely it differs from any which we have to meet now. 

A free circulation of labour from employment to employment in- 
volves an incessant competition between man and man, which causes 
constant quurrels,—some of which, as we see in the daily transactions 
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of trades unions, easily run into violence ; and also a constant series 
of new bargains, one differing from another, some of which are sure 
to be broken, or said to be so, which makes disputes of another kind. 
The peace of society is exposed in early times to greater danger 
from this source than now, because the passions of men were then 
less under control than now. “In the simple and violent times,” as 
they have been well called, ‘which we read of in our Bibles,” 
people struck one another, and people killed one another, for very 
little matters as we should think them. And the most efficient counter- 
active machinery which now preserves that peace, then did not 
exist. We have now in the midst of us a formed, elaborate, strong 
government, which is incessantly laying down the best rules which it 
can find to prevent trouble under changing circumstances, and which 
constantly applies a sharp pervading force running through society 
to prevent and punish breaches of those rules. We are so familiar 
with the idea of a government inherently possessing and daily 
exercising both executive and legislative power, that we scarcely 
comprehend the possibility of a nation existing without them. But 
if we attend to the vivid picture given in the Book of Judges of an 
early stage in Hebrew society, we shall see that there was then 
absolutely no legislative power, and only a faint and intermittent 
executive power. The idea of law making, the idea of making new 
rules for new circumstances, would have been as incomprehensible to 
Gideon or Abimelech as the statutes at large to a child of three 
years old. They and their contemporaries thought that there was 
an unalterable law consecrated by religion and confirmed by custom 
which they had to obey, but they could not have conceived an 
alteration of it except as an act of wickedness—a worshipping of 
Baal. And the actual coercive power available for punishing 
breaches of it was always slight, and often broken. One “judge,” 
or ruler, arises after another, sometimes in one tribe and place, and 
another in another, and exercises some kind of jurisdiction, but his 
power is always limited ; there is no organization for transmitting 
it, and often there is no such person—no king in Israel whatever. 
The names and the details of this book may or may not be 
historical, but its spirit is certainly true. The peace of society 
then reposed on a confused sentiment, in which respect for law, as 
such—at least law in our usual modern sense—was an inconsiderable 
element, and of which the main components were a coercive sense of 
ingrained usage, which kept men from thinking what they had not 
before thought, and from doing what they had not before done; a vague 
horror that something, they did not well know what, might happen if 
they did so; a close religion which filled the air with deities who were 
known by inherited tradition, and who hated uninherited ways; and a 
submission to local opinion inevitable when family and tribe were 
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the main props of life,—when there really was “no world without 
Verona’s walls,”—-when every exile was an outcast, expelled from 
what was then most natural, and scarcely finding an alternative 
existence. 

No doubt this sentiment was in all communities partially re- 
inforced by police. Even at the time of the “ Judges,’ there were 
no doubt “local authorities,” as we should now say, who forcibly 
maintained some sort of order even when the central power was 
weakest. But the main support of these authorities was the 
established opinion; they had no military to call in, no exterior 
force to aid them; if the fixed sentiment of the community was not 
strong enough to aid them they collapsed and failed. But that fixed 
sentiment would have been at once weakened, if not destroyed, by a 
free circulation of labour, which is a spring of progress that is 
favourable to new ideas, that brings in new inventions, that 
prevents the son being where his father was, that interrupts the 
tradition of generations. and breaks inherited feeling. Besides 
causing new sorts of quarrels by creating new circumstances and 
new occasions, this change of men from employment to employment 
decomposes their moral authority, which alone in this state of society 
can prevent quarrels or settle them. Accordingly, the most suc- 
cessful early societies have forbidden this ready change as much as 
possible, and have endeavoured as far as they could to obtain the 
advantages of the division of labour without it. Sir Henry Maine, 
to whom this subject so peculiarly belongs, and who has taught 
us 80 much more on it than any one else, shall describe the industrial 
expedients of primitive society as he has seen them still surviving 
in India :— 

«There is,” he says, ‘‘ yet another feature of the modern Indian cultivating 
group which connects them with primitive western communities of,the same kind. 
I have several times spoken of them as organized and self-acting. They in 
fact include a nearly complete establishment of occupations and trades for 
enabling them to continue their collective life without assistance from any 
person or body external to them. Besides the headmen or council exercising 
quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative power, they contain a village police, now recog- 
nized and paid in certain provinces by the British Government. They include 
several families of hereditary traders; the blacksmith, the harness-maker, the 
shoemaker. The Brahmin is also found for the performance of ceremoniss, 
and even the dancing-girl for attendance at festivities. There is invariably a 
village accountant, an important person among an unlettered population, so 
important indeed and so conspicuous, that according to reports current in India, 
the earliest English functionaries engaged in settlements of land were occa- 
sionally led by their assumption that there must be a single proprietor some- 
where to mistake the accountant for the owner, of the village, and to record 
him as such in the official register. But the person practising any one of these 
hereditary employments is really a servant of the community as well as one 
of its component members. He is sometimes paid by an allowance in grain, 
more generally by the allotment to his family of a piece of land in: hereditary 


possession, Whatever else he may demand for the wares he produces is limited 
by a fixed price very rarely departed from.” 
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To no world could the free circulation of labour, as we have it 
‘in England, and as we assume it in our Political Economy, be more 
alien, and in none would it have been more incomprehensible. In 
‘this case as in many others, what seems in later times the most 
natural organization is really one most difficult to create, and it 
‘does not arise till after many organizations which seem to our 
notions more complex have preceded it and perished. The village 
‘association of India, as Sir Henry Maine describes it, seems a much 
more elaborate structure, a much more involved piece of workman- 
‘ship, than a common English village where everyone chooses his own 
calling, and where there ‘are no special rules for each person, and 
‘where a single law rules all. But in fact our organization is 
‘the more artificial because it presupposes the pervading intervention 
of an effectual government—the last triumph of civilisation, and one 
te which early times had nothing comparable. In expecting what 
we call simple things from early ages, we are in fact expecting 
‘them to draw a circle without compasses, to produce the results of 
civilisation when they have not attained civilisation. 

One instance of this want of simplicity in early institutions, which 
has almost more than any other impaired the free transit of labour, is 
the complexity of the early forms of landholding. In a future page I 
hope to say something of the general effects of this complexity, and 
to compare it with the assumptions as to ownership in land made by 
Ricardo and others. I am here only concerned with it as affecting the 
movement of men, but in this respect its effect has been incalculable. 
As is now generally known, the earliest form of landowning was 
not individual holding, but'tribal owning. In the old contracts of 
Englishmen with savages nothing was commoner than for the king 
or chief to sell tracts of land,—and the buyers could not comprehend 
that according to native notions he had no right to do so, that he 
could not make a title to it, and that according to those notions there 
was no one who could. Englishmen in all land dealings looked for 
some single owner, or at any rate some small number of owners, who 
had an exceptional right over particular pieces of land; they could 
not conceive the supposed ownership of a tribe, as in New Zealand, 
or of a village in India, over large tracts. Yet this joint-stock 
principle is that which has been by far the commonest in the 
world, and that which the world began with. And not without 
good reason. In the early ages of society, it would have been 
impossible to maintain the exclusive ownership of a few persons in 
what seems, at first sight, an equal gift to all—a thing to which 
every one has the same claim. There was then no distinct govern- 
ment apart from and above the tribe any more than among New 
Zealanders now. ‘There was no compulsory agency which. could 
create or preserve exclusive ownership of the land, even if it had 
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been wished. And of course it could not have been wished, for though 
experience has now conclusively shown that such exclusive ownership 
is desirable for and beneficial to the nation as a whole as well as to the 
individual owner, no theorist would have been bold enough to predict 
this beforehand. This monopoly is almost a paradox after experience, 
and it would have seemed monstrous folly before it. Indeed, the 
idea of a discussion of it is attributing to people in the year 1000 n.c. 
the notions of people in the year 1800 a.v, Common ownership 
was then irremediable and inevitable; no alternative for it was 
possible, or would then have been conceivable. But it is in its 
essence opposed to the ready circulation of labour. Few things fix 
a man so much as a share in aproperty which is fixed by nature, and 
common ownership, wherever it prevails, gives the mass of men such 
a share. 

And there is another force of the same tendency which does not 
act so widely, but which when it does act is even stronger—in many 
cases is omnipotent. This is the disposition of many societies to 
crystallize themselves into specialised groups, which are definite 
units, each with a character of its own, and are more or less strictly 
hereditary. Sir Henry Maine has described to us how in an Indian 
village the blacksmith is hereditary, and the harness-maker, and the 
shoe-maker,—and this is natural, for every trade has its secrets, 
which make a kind of craft or “ mystery ” of it, and which must be 
learnt by transmission or not at all. The first and most efficient 
kind of apprenticeship is that by birth ; the father teaches his son 
that by which he makes his living, almost without knowing it; the 
son picks up the skill which is in the air of the house, almost with- 
out feeling that he is doing so. Even now we see that there are 
city families, and university and legal families,—families where a 
special kind of-taste and knowledge are passed on in each generation 
by tradition, and which in each have in that respect an advantage 
over others. In most ages most kinds of skilled labour have shown a 
disposition to intensify this advantage by combination—to form a 
bounded and exclusive society, guild, trades union, or whatever it 
may be called, which keeps or tries to keep in each case to itself the 
rich secret of the inherited art. And even when no pains are 
taken, each special occupation, after it gains a certain size, tends to 
form itself into a separate group. Each occupation has certain 
peculiar characteristics which help to success in it, and which, 
therefore, it fosters and develops; and in a subtle way these traits 
collect together and form a group-character analogous to a national 
character. The process of caste-making is often thought to be an 
old-world thing which came to an end when certain old castes were 
made and fixed before the dawn of history. But in fact the process 
has been actively at work in recent times, and has hardly yet died 
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out. Thus in Cashmere, where the division of castes is already 
minute, Mr. Drew tells us that of the Batals—a class at the very 
bottom of the scale, ‘‘ whose trade it is to remove and skin carcasses, 
and to cure leather,”’—he has heard “that there are two classes; . 
so apt are communities in India to divide and to subdivide, to 
perpetuate differences, and to separate rather than amalgamate. 
The higher Batals follow the Mohammedan rules as to eating, and 
are allowed some fellowship with the other Mohammedans. The 
lower Batals eat carrion, and would not bear the name of Mohamme- 
dans in the mouths of others, though they might call themselves so.” 
Just so, Mr. Hunter says that “the Brahmans of Lower Bengal bore 
to the Brahmans of Oudh the same relation that the landed gentry 
of Canada or Australia bears to the landed gentry of England. 
Each is an aristocracy, both claim the title of Esquire, but each is 
composed of elements whose social history is widely different, and the 
home aristocracy never regards the successful settlers as equal in 
rank. The Brahmans of the middle land went further; they 
declared the Brahmans of Lower Bengal inferior, not only in the 
social scale, but in religious capabilities. To this day many of the 
north country Brahmans do not eat with the Brahmans of the lower 
valley, and convicted felons from the riorth-west will suffer repeated 
floggings in jail for contumacy, rather than let rice cooked by a 
Bengal Brahman pass their lips.” Caste-making is not a rare act, 
but a constantly occurring act, when circumstances aid it, and when 
the human mind is predisposed to it. 

One great aid to this process is the mutual animosity of the 
different groups. ‘What one nation hates,’ said Napoleon, “is 
another nation ;”’ just so, what one caste hates is another caste: the 
marked characteristics of each being different form a certain natural 
basis for mutual dislike. There is an intense disposition in the 
human mind—as you may see in any set of schoolboys—to hate 
what is unusual and strange in other people, and each caste supplies 
those adjoining it with a conspicuous supply of what is unusual. 
And this hatred again makes each caste more and more unlike the 
other, for every one wishes as much as possible to distinguish him- 
self from the neighbouring hated castes by excelling in the 
peculiarities of his own caste, and by avoiding theirs. 

In the ancient parts of the world these contrasts of group to group 
are more or less connected for the most part with contrasts of 
race. Very often the origin of the caste—the mental tendency 
which made its first members take to its special occupation—was 
some inborn peculiarity of race; and at other times, as successive 
waves of conquest passed over the country, each race of conquerors 
connected themselves most with, and at last fell into, the pre- 
existing kind of persons which they most resembled, and frequently 
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in so doing hardened into an absolute caste what was before a half- 
joined and incipient group. 

Each conquest, too, tends to make a set of outcasts—generally 
from the worst part of the previous population—and these become 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water” to the conquerors; that is, 

é they are an outlying and degraded race, which is not admitted to 
' compete or mix with the others, and which becomes more degraded 
from feeling that it is thus inferior, and from being confined to the 
4 harder, baser, and less teaching occupations. And upon these 
3 unhappy groups the contempt and hatred of the higher ones tend to 
i concentrate themselves, and, like most strong sentiments in the early 
" world, they find for themselves a religious sanction. To many 
villages in India, Sir Henry Maine says, there are attached a class 
of “outsiders” who never enter the village, or only enter reserved 
portions of it, who are looked on as “ essentially impure,” “ whose 
very touch is avoided as contaminating.” These poor people are 
more or less thought to be “accursed ;’’ to have some taint which 
r shows that the gods hate them, and which justifies men in hating 
s them too, and in refusing to mix with them. 
: The result of these causes is, that many ancient societies are 
; complex pieces of patchwork—bits of contrasted human nature, put 
- side by side. They have a variegated complexity, which modern 
, civilised States mostly want. And there must clearly have been an 
2 advantage in this organization of labour—to speak of it in modern 
phrase—though it seems to us now so strange, or it would not have 
sprung up independently in many places and many ages, and have 
endured in many for long tracts of years. This advantage, as we 
have seen, was the gain of the division of labour without the compe- 
tition which with us accompanies it, but which the structure of 
society was not then hard enough to bear. 

No doubt we must not push too far this notion of the rigidity of 
caste. The system was too rigid to work without some safety-valves, 
and in every age and place where that system prevails, some have been 
provided. Thus in India we are told ‘‘a Brahmana unable to subsist 
by his duties may live by the duty of a soldier; if he cannot get a sub- 
sistence by either of these employments, he may apply to tillage and 
attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, avoiding 
certain commodities. A Ghatriya in distress may subsist by all 
these means, but he must not have recourse to the highest functions. 
A Vaisya unable to subsist by his own duties may descend to the 
servile acts of a Sudra; and a Sudra, not finding employment by 
waiting on men of the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; 
besides the particular occupations assigned to the mixed classes, they 
have the alternative of following that profession which regularly 
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belongs to the class from which they derive their origin on the 
mother’s side ;” and so on, without end. 

And probably it is through these supplementary provisions, as I 
may call them, that the system of caste ultimately breaks down and 
disappears. It certainly disappeared in ancient Egypt when the 
compact Roman Government was strong enough to do without it, 
and when a change of religion had removed the sanctions which 
fixed and consecrated it. The process is most slow, as our experience 
in India proves. The saying that “ La providence a ses aises dans le 
temps” has rarely elsewhere seemed so true. Still, the course is 
sure, and the caste system will in the end pass away, whenever an 
efficient substitute has been made for it, and the peace of industry 
secured without it. 

But it would be a great mistake to believe that, whenever and 
wherever there is an efficient external government capable of 
enforcing the law, and of making the competitive migration of 
labour safe and possible, such migration of itself at once begins. 
There is in most cases a long and dreary economical interval to be 
passed first. In many countries, the beginning of such migration is 
for ages retarded by the want of another requisite—the want of 
external security. We have come in modern Europe to look on 
nations as if they were things indestructible—at least, on large 
nations. But this is a new idea, and even now it has to be taken 
with many qualifications. But in many periods of history it has 
not been true at all; the world was in such confusion, that it was 
almost an even chance whether nations should continue, or whether 
they should be conquered and destroyed. In such times the whole 
energy of the community must be concentrated on its own defence ; 
all that interferes with it must be sacrificed, if it is to live. And 
the most efficient mode of defending it mostly is a feudal system ; 
that is, a local militia based on the land, where each occupier of the 
soil has certain services to render, of which he cannot divest himself, 
and which he must stay on certain definite fields to perform when 
wanted. In consequence the races of men which were possessed of 
an organization easily adapting itself to the creation of such a militia, 
have had a striking tendency to prevail in the struggle of history. 
“The feudal system,” says Sir George Campbell, on many accounts 
one of our most competent judges, “I believe to be no invention of 
the Middle Ages, but the almost necessary result of the hereditary 
character of the Indo-Germanic institutions, when the tribes take the 
position of dominant conquerors. They form in fact an hereditary 
army, with that gradation of fealty from the commander to the 
private soldier which is essential in military operations. Accordingly, 
we find that among all the tribes of Indo-Germanic blood which have 
conquered and ruled Indian provinces, the tendency is to establish a 
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feudal system extremely similar to that which prevailed in Europe. 
In Rajpootana the system is still in full force. The Mahrattas and 
Sikhs had both established a similar system. In my early days it 
existed in great {perfection in some parts of the Bis-Sutlej States.” 
And where the system is most developed, at the lowest point of the 
scale there is always an immovable class—serfs, villeins regardant, or 
what we choose to call them—who do not fight themselves, who 
perhaps are too abject in spirit, or perhaps are of too dubious fidelity 
to be let have arms, but who cultivate the ground for those who 
really fight. The soldier class, rooted to the land by martial tenure, 
has beneath it a non-soldier class even more rooted to the soil by the 
tenure of tilling it. I need not say how completely such a system 
of military defence, and such a system of cultivation, are opposed 
to the free transit of labour from employment to employment. 
Where these systems are perfectly developed, this transit is not so 
much impeded as prevented. 

And there isa yet more pervading enemy of the free circulation 
of labour. This is slavery. We must remember that our modern 
notion that slavery is an exceptional institution, is itself an excep- 
tional idea; it is the product of recent times and recent philosophies. 
No ancient philosopher, no primitive community, would have com- 
prehended what we meant by it. That human beings are divided 
into strong and weak, higher and lower, or what is thought 
to be such; and that the weak and inferior ought to be made to 
serve the higher and better, whether they would wish to do so or 
not, are settled axioms of early thought. Whatever might be the 
origin and whatever might be the fate of other institutions, the 
ancient world did not doubt that slavery at all events existed “ by 
the law of nature,” and would lastaslongas men. And it interferes 
with the ready passage of labour from employment to employment 
in two ways. First it prevents what we call for this purpose 
“employments ”——that is, markets where labour may be bought, 
mostly in order that the produce may be sold. Slavery on the 
contrary strengthens and extends domestic manufactures where the 
produce is never sold at all, where it is never intended to be so, but 
where each household by its own hands makes what it wants. Ina 
slave-community so framed, not only is there little quick migration 
of free labour, but there are few fit places for it to migrate between ; 
there are no centres for the purchase of much of it; society tends 
to be divided into self-sufficing groups, buying little from the 
exterior. And at a later stage of industrial progress slavery arrests 
the movement of free labour still more effectively by providing a 
substitute. It is then the slave labour which changes occupation, 
and not the free labour. Just as in the present day a capitalist who 
wants to execute any sort of work hires voluntary labour to do it, so 
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in a former stage of progress he would buy slaves in order to do it. 
He might not indeed be able to buy enough slaves—enough suitable 
slaves, that is, for his purpose. The organization of slavery has 
never been as effectual as our present classified system of free labour, 
and from intrinsic defects never can be. But it does develope 
earlier. Just when the system of free labour might develope if it 
were let alone, the imperfect substitute of slavery steps in and 
spoils it. When free labour still moves slowly and irregularly, and 
when frequent wars supply the slave-market with many prisoners, 
the slave-market is much the easiest resource of the capitalist. So 
it is when a good slave-trade keeps it well filled. The capitalist 
finds it better to buy than to hire, for there are in this condition of 
things comparatively many men to be bought and comparatively 
few tobe hired. And the result takes unexpected directions. ‘“‘ What 
the printing-press is in modern times,’ says a German writer, “ that 
slavery was in ancient times.” And though this may be a little 
exaggerated, it is certain that in ancient Rome books were produced 
much cheaper and in much greater number than they were for 
hundreds of years afterwards. When there was a demand for a 
book, extra copying-slaves could be “turned on” to multiply it 
in a way which in later times, when slavery had ceased, was 
impossible, and which is only surpassed by the way in which 
additional compositors are applied to works in demand now. And 
political philosophers proposed to obtain revenue from this source, 
and to save taxation. “Suppose,” says Xenophon, “that the 
Athenian State should buy twelve thousand slaves, and should let 
them out to work in the mines at an obolus a head, and suppose that 
the whole amount annually thus received should be employed in the 
purchase of new slaves, who should again in the same way yield the 
same income, and so on successively ; the state would then by these 
means in five or six years possess six thousand slaves,” which would 
yield a large income. The idea of a compound interest investment in 
men, though abhorrent to us, seemed most natural to Xenophon. 
And almost every page of the classics proves how completely the 
civilisation then existing was based on slavery in one or other 
of its forms—that of skilled labour (the father of Demosthenes 
owned thirty-three cutlers and twenty coachmakers) or unskilled, 
that might either be worked by the proprietor or let out, as he 
liked. Even if this system had only economical consequences, 
it must have prevented the beginning of freely moving labour, 
for it is much handier than such a system can be at its outset. 
And as we know, the system has moral effects working in the same 
way even more powerful, for it degrades labour by making it the 
slave-mark, and makes the free labourer—whether the prolétaire of 
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ancient cities, or the “mean white” of American plantations—one 
of the least respectable and the least workmanlike of mankind. 
Happily this full-grown form of slavery is exceedingly frail. 
We have ourselves seen in America how completely it collapses at 
an extrinsic attack; how easy it is to destroy it, how impossible to 


‘revive it. And much of the weakness of ancient civilisation was 


also so caused. Any system which makes the mass of a society hate 
the constitution of that society, must be in unstable equilibrium. A 
small touch will overthrow it, and scarcely any human power will 


reestablish it. And this is the necessary effect of capitalistic slavery, 


for it prevents all other labourers, makes slaves the “many” of the 
community, and fills their minds with grief and hatred. Capitalistic 
slavery is, as history shows, one of the easiest things to efface, as 
domestic slavery is one of the hardest. But capitalistic slavery has 
vitally influenced most of the greatest civilisations; and as domestic 
slavery has influenced nearly all of them, the entire effect of the two 
has been prodigious. 

We see then that there are at least four conditions to be satisfied 
before this axiom of our English Political Economy is true within a 
nation. Before labour can move easily and as it pleases from employ- 
ment to employment there must be such employments for it to move 
between ;—there must be an effectual Government capable of main- 
taining peace and order during the transition and not requiring itself 
to be supported by fixity of station in society as so many govern- 
ments have been ;—the nation must be capable of maintaining its 
independent existence against other nations without a military 
system dependent on localised and immovable persons; and there 
must be no competing system of involuntary labour limiting the 
number of employments or moving between them more perfectly 
than contemporary free labour. These are not indeed all the condi- 
tions needful for the truth of the axiom, but the others can be 
explained better when some other matters have been first discussed. 
Watrer Bacenor. 





MODERN ENGLISH PROSE. 


In comparing for purposes of study the two great Histories of 
Greece which England produced in the last generation, a thought, 

which has most probably often presented itself to other students, 

has frequently occurred to me. Much as the two works differ in 

plan, in views, and in manner of execution, their difference has. 
never struck me so much as in the point of style. And the 
remarkable feature of this difference is, that it is not by any means 

the natural variation which we allow for, and indeed expect, in the 
productions of any two men of decided and distinct literary ability. 

It is not as the difference between Hume and Gibbon, and the differ- 

ence between Clarendon and Taylor. In the styles of these great 

writers, and in those of many others, there is the utmost conceivable 

diversity ; but at the same time they are all styles. We can see 

(see it, indeed, so clearly that we hardly take the trouble to think 

about it) that each of them made a distinct effort to arrange his. 
words into their clause, his clauses into their sentence, and his sen- 

tences into their paragraph according to certain forms, and that 

though these forms varied in the subtle and indescribable measure of 

the taste and idiosyncrasy of each writer, the effort was always 

present, and was only accidentally if inseparably connected with the 

intention to express certain thoughts, to describe certain facts, or to. 
present certain characters. But when we come to compare Thirlwall 

with Grote, we find not a variation of the kind just mentioned, but 

the full opposition of the presence of style on the one hand and the 

absence of it on the other. The late Bishop of St. David’s will 

probably never be cited among the greatest masters of English prose 

style, but still we can see without difficulty that he has inherited its 

traditions. It would be difficult, on the other hand, to persuade a 

careful critic that Grote ever thought of such things as the cadence 

of a sentence or the composition of a paragraph. That he took so 

much trouble as might suffice to make his meaning clear and his 

language energetic is obvious ; that in no case did he think of looking 

beyond this is I think certain. 

But the difference between these two great historians is very far 
from being a mere isolated fact, of little more interest or significance: 
than a parallel between Macedon and Monmouth. It marks with 
extraordinary precision the date and nature of a change which has 
affected English literature to a degree and in a manner worthy of the 
most serious consideration. What this change is, and whether it 
amounts to an actual decay or toa mere temporary neglect of style in 
English prose writing, are questions which are certainly of importance, 
and the answers to which should not, as it seems to me, lack interest. 
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If, then, we take up almost any book of the last century, 
we shall find that within varying limits the effort of which I 
have just spoken is distinctly present. The model upon which 
the writer frames his style may be and probably is faulty in 
itself, and still more probably is faultily copied ; there may be too 
much Addison in the mixture, or too much Johnson ; but still we 
shall see that an honest attempt at style, an honest endeavour at 
manner as apart from matter, has been made, however clumsy the 
attempt may be, and however short of success it may fall. But if 
we take up any-book of the last forty or fifty years, save a very few, 
the first thing that will strike us is the total absence of any attempt 
or endeavour of the kind. The matter will, as a rule, have been 
more or less carefully attended to, and will be presented to the reader 
with varying degrees of clearness and precision. But the manner, 
except in so far as certain peculiarities of manner may be conducive 
or prejudicial to clearness and precision of statement—sometimes 
perhaps to apparent precision with any sacrifice of clearness—will in 
most cases be found to have been totally neglected, if a thing may ~ 
be said to be neglected which does not appear to have even pre- 
sented itself within the circumference of the field of view. In 
other words, and to adopt a convenient distinction, though there may 
be a difference of manner, there is usually no difference of style, for 
there is no style at all. 

Before going any further, it may be well to adopt a comtaendable, 
if antiquated and scholastic practice, and to set down accurately 
what is here meant by style, and of what it cohsists. Style is the 
choice and arrangement of language with only a subordinate regard 
to the meaning to be conveyed. Its parts are the choice of the actual 
words to be used, the further selection and juxtaposition of these’ 
words, the structure of the clauses into which they are wrought, the 
arrangement of the clauses into sentences, and the composition of the 
sentences into paragraphs. Beyond the paragraph style can hardly 
be said to go, but within that limit it is supreme. The faults inci- 
dent to these parts (if I may be allowed still to be scholastic) are 
perhaps also worthy of notice. Every one can see, though every one 
is by no means careful to put his knowledge into practice, that certain 
words are bad of themselves, and certain others to be avoided 
wherever possible. The mere grammar of style teaches'us not to say 
“commence’’ where we can say “ begin,” or “reliable” where we 
can say “trustworthy.” The next stage introduces difficulties of a 
higher order, though these also are more or less elementary. Most 
people can see the faults in the following sentences :— 

“Had he always written upon the level we behold here there 
could be little question that the author would have taken his place 
amongst the front rank of dramatists.” Here “writing upon the 
level we behold here” is a combination of the most obviously incon- 
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gruous notions. Again, “They did reject him of course, but his 
speech remains as a model for all true men to follow, as a warning 
to all who may adopt another course,” &c. Here the unintentional 
repetition of the word “course ” in an entirely different sense within 
the compass of a couple of lines is unpardonable. But these are mere 
rudiments ; it is in the breach or neglect of the rules that govern the 
structure of clauses, of sentences, and of paragraphs that the real 
secret of style consists, and to illustrate this breach or observation 
is less easy. The task will be perhaps made easier if we consider first 
in the rough how the prevalent English style of the present day 
’ differs from that of past times. 

Some five-and-thirty years ago De Quincey had already noticed 
and deplored the deterioration of which we speak. In his Essay on 
Style (reprinted in the sixth volume of his collected works) he 
undertakes to discuss at some length the symptoms and causes of 
the disease. De Quincey, as any one who is at all acquainted with 
his works is aware, gave considerable attention to the subject of 
style, and professed to be no mean authority thereon. There were, 
indeed, two peculiarities about him which prevented him from 
deserving a very high place as a referee on such matters. The first 
was his mistaken idea that extremely ornate prose—the prose- which 
his ally John Wilson called ‘‘ numerous,” and which others have 
called Asiatic—was the highest form attainable, and that any 
writer who did not aim at this fell naturally into a lower class. The 
other was his singular crotchetiness, which made him frequently 
refuse to see any good in the style of writers to whom, for some reason 
or for no reason, he had taken a dislike. It will probably be allowed, 
not merely by persons who hold traditional opinions, but by all 
independent students of literature, that we must look with con- 
siderable distrust on the dicta of a critic who finds fault with the 
styles of Plato and of Conyers Middleton. The Kssay on Style, how- 
ever (at least its first part, for the latter portions go off into endless 
digressions of no pertinence whatever), is much more carefully 
written and much more carefully reasoned than most of De Quincey’s 
work. The purport of it is, that the decay of style is to be attri- 
buted partly to the influence of German literature, but chiefly to 
the prevalence of journalism. No one will deny that the influence of 
newspaper writing is in many ways bad, and that to it is due much 
of the decadence in style of which complaint is made. But either 
the prevalent manner of journalism has undergone a remarkable 
change during the past generation, or else the particular influence 
which De Quincey supposes it to have had was mistaken by him. I do 
not myself pretend to a very intimate acquaintance with the periodical 
literature of thirty or forty years ago, and I am afraid that not even 
in the pursuit of knowledge could I be tempted to plunge into such 
a dreary and unbuoyant mare mortuum. With respect to the papers 
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of to-day it is certainly not difficult to discern a peculiarity in their 
styles, or in what does duty for style in them. A large volume, for 
instance, might be profitably written, if, perhaps, not so profitably 
read, on the various stylistic peculiarities of the Times. There used 
to be the famous and memorable affectation of peculiar spelling, or 
what one might perhaps, after the story of King Sigismund, call the 
super-orthographicam style. Then, some ten years ago, there came 
the great ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” style, which consisted in opening an 
article with some fact or allusion which had the remotest (or not 
the remotest) connection with the subject. Of late, perhaps, there 
has been less unity; but one style has never been lacking—a style 
which might be called the magisterial, but which I (having been 
once informed by a great master thereof, with whom I presumed to 
differ, that “all persons of common sense and morality ” thought as 
he did) prefer to call the common-sense-and-morality style. This 
stvle is convenient for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness. If you approve, you can point out not too enthusias- 
tically that the view or proceeding in question is the only one which 
common sense and morality allow; if (which is possible) you do 
not understand, common sense, by not understanding also, will help 
you out of the difficulty ; and if you disapprove, morality will be as 
violently outraged as you like. Of the weekly papers, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the free-and-easy doctrinaire-ism of the Spectator, 
which is almost entirely an affair of style depending on a sedulous 
avoidance of ornate language, and a plentiful use of colloquial words 
and phrases about the least colloquial matters. Then there is the 
style of the Saturday Review in its political articles, a style which 
appears to be framed on the principle that thoughts and words econo- 
mise weight by being meted out in small doses, and that a pound of 
buckshot will go farther than a pound of bullets. Lastly, the inquirer 
into such things will not neglect the peculiar aridity of certain of 
the older Quarterlies, which seem to have retained the ponderous 
clauses of other days, while neglecting the form which saved those 
clauses from being cumbrous. But in most of all this we shall find 
little to bear out De Quincey’s verdict. Long and involved sentences, 
unduly stuffed with fact and meaning, are what he complains of; 
and though there is no doubt that we should not have to go far in 
order to find such at the present day, yet it does not appear, to me 
at least, that the main fault of contemporary English style is of this 
kind. On the contrary, the sin of which I should chiefly complain 
is the sin of over-short sentences, of mere gasps instead of balanced 
periods. Such a paragraph as the following will illustrate what I 
mean: ‘That request was obeyed by the massacre of six out of 
the surviving princes of the imperial family. Two alone escaped. 
With such a mingling of light and darkness did Constantine close his 
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career.” I think that any one who considers this combination of two 
mutilated clauses with an interjectional copula, and who perceives 
with what ease its hideous cacophony might have been softened into 
a complete and harmonious sentence, must feel certain that its 
present form is to some extent intentional. The writer might very 
well have written: “That request was obeyed by the massacre of 
six out of the eight surviving princes of the imperial family, and the 
career of Constantine was closed in a mixture of light and darkness.” 
Why did he not ? 

Again, let us take a book of recent date, whose style has received 
considerable praise both in England and abroad—Mr. Green’s 
Short History of the English People. The character of Elizabeth 
is perhaps the most carefully written, certainly the most striking, 
passage in the book, and contains a most elaborate statement of that 
view of the great queen which many historical students now take. It 
enforces this view with the greatest energy, and sets it before us in 
every detail and difference of light and shade. But how inartistic it 
is! how thoroughly bad in conception, composition, and style! In 
the first place it occupies some seven printed pages of unusual extent 
and closeness, each of which is at least equal to two of the ordinary 
octavo pages of an English classic author. Let any one, if he can, 
imagine one of the great masters who could both draw and compose, 
Hume or Middleton, Clarendon or Swift, giving us a character of 
fourteen pages. A portrait on the scale of Brobdingnag, with all 
features and all defects unnaturally emphasized and enlarged, could 
hardly be more disgusting.’ 

It is not necessary to multiply examples, which if all the defects 
of contemporary style were to be noticed and illustrated, would 
occupy a space longer than the present article. In all but a very 
few writers we shall observe with certain variations the same 
defects—inordinate copiousness of treatment combined with an utter 
inability, or at best an extreme unwillingness, to frame a sentence of 
due proportion and careful structure. It should certainly be possible 
to trace the origin and examine the nature of a phenomenon so 
striking and so universal. 

The secret of the manner will not long escape us if we notice or 
can disengage the intention with which, willingly or unwillingly, this 
manner has been adopted. Nor is this intention very hard to 
discover. It is, as it appears to me, a desire to present the subject, 


(1) I cannot refrain from noticing an instance from this writer of the absurdity into 
which the passion for picturesque epithet betrays many contemporary authors. At 
Newbury, we are told, ‘‘the London train bands flung Rupert’s horsemen roughly oft 
their front of pikes.” Here roughly is in the Polonian sense ‘‘good.” Visions of the 
sturdy and pious citizen discomfiting the debauched cavalier are aroused. But let us 
consider it with the sobriety proper to history and to art, and perhaps we shall ask Mr. 
Green to show us how to fling an enemy softly off a pike. Roaring like a sucking- 
dove would be nothing to this gymnastic effort. 
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whatever it may be, to the reader in the most striking and arresting 
fashion. The attention of the reading public generally has, from 
causes to be presently noticed, become gradually concentrated 
almost wholly upon subject-matter. Among what may be called, 
intellectually speaking, the lower classes, this concentration shows 
itself not in the preference but in the exclusive study of novels, 
newspapers, and sometimes of so-called books of information. A 
book must be as they say ‘“‘ about something,” or it fails altogether to 
arrest their attention. To such persons a page with (as it has been 
quaintly put) no “resting-places,”’ no proper names and capital 
letters to fix the eye, is an intolerable weariness, and to them it is 
evident that style can be only a name. Somewhat above them come 
the (intellectually) middle classes. ‘They are not absolutely confined 
to personal adventure, real or fictitious, or to interesting facts. They 
can probably enjoy the better class of magazine articles, superior 
biographies, travels, and the other books that everybody reads and 
nobody buys. This class will even read poetry if the poet’s name be 
known, and would consider it a grave affront if it were hinted to 
them that their appreciation of style is but dull and faulty. A 
certain amount of labour is therefore required on work which is to 
please these readers: labour, however, which is generally bestowed 
in a wrong direction, on ornament and trick rather than on really 
artistic construction and finish. Lastly there is the highest class of 
all, consisting of those who really possess, or might possess, taste, 
culture, and intellect. Of these the great majority are now some- 
what alienated from pure literature, and devoted rather to social 
matters, to science, or to the more fashionable and profitable arts of 
design. Their demand for style in literature is confined chiefly to 
poetry. They also are interested more by their favourite subjects 
treated anyhow, than by subjects for which they care little treated 
well, so that even by them little encouragement is given to the 
cultivation and little hinderance to the decay of prose style. 
Intimately connected with the influences that arise from this 
attitude and temper of the general reader, are certain influences 
which spring from such prevalent forms and subjects of literature 
as present themselves to the general writer. The first of these 
forms, and unquestionably the most constant and pervading in its 
influence, is now, as it was in De Quincey’s days, journalism. No one 
with the slightest knowledge of the subject will pretend that the 
influence of journalism upon writing is wholly bad. Whatever may 
have been the case formerly, a standard of excellence which is in 
some respects really high is usually aimed at, and not seldom 
reached, in the better class of newspapers. Some appropriateness in 
the use of words, a rigid avoidance of the more glaring grammatical 
errors, and a respectable degree of clearness in statement, are 
expected by the reader and usually observed by the writer. In 
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these respects, therefore, there is no falling off to be complained of, 
but rather a marked improvement upon past times to be perceived. 
Yet, as regards the higher excellences of style, it is not possible that 
the influence of journalism should be good. For it must at any cost 
be rapid; and rapidity is absolutely incompatible with style. The 
journalist has as a rule one of two things to do; he has either to give 
arapid account of certain facts, or to present a rapid discussion of 
certain arguments. In either case it becomes a matter of necessity 
for him to adopt stereotyped phrases and forms of speech which, 
being ready cut and dried, may abbreviate his labour and leave him 
as little as possible to invent in his limited time. Now there is 
nothing more fatal to the attainment of a good style than the habit of 
using such stereotyped phrases and forms. With the imperiousness 
natural to all art, style absolutely refuses to avail itself of, or to be 
found in company with, anything that is ready made. The rule 
must be a leaden one, the mould made for the occasion, and broken 
after it has passed. Every one who has ever seriously tried to write 
must be conscious how sorely he has been beset, and how often he has 
been overcome, by the almost insensible temptation to adopt the 
current phrases of the day. Bad, however, as the influence of 
journalism is in this respect, it is perhaps worse in its tendency to 
sacrifice everything to mere picturesqueness of style (for the word 
must be thus misused because there is no other). The journalist is 
bound to be picturesque by the law of his being. The old phrase, 
segnius irritant, is infinitely truer of pseudo-picturesque style as com- 
pared with literature which holds to its proper means of appeal, 
than it is of literal spectacle as compared with narrative. And the 
journalist is obliged at any cost irritare animos, and that in the 
least possible time. 

This tendency of journalism is assisted and intensified by that 
of another current form of literature, novel-writing. A very little 
thought will show that if the novel-writer attains to style it is 
almost a marvel. Of the four constituent elements of the novel, 
plot, character, description, and dialogue, none lend themselves in 
any great degree to the cultivation of the higher forms of style, and 
some are distinctly opposed to it. The most cunning plot may be 
developed equally in the style of Plato and in the style of a penny 
dreadful. Character drawing, as the novelist understands or should 
understand it, is almost equally unconnected with style. On the 
other hand description and dialogue, unless managed with con- 
summate skill, distinctly tend to develop and strengthen the cry- 
ing faults of contemporary style, its picturesqueness at any cost, 
its gasping and ungraceful periods, its neglect of purely literary 
effect. 

Lastly, there must be noticed the enormous influence necessarily 
exerted by the growth of what is called scientific study (to use the 
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term in its largest and widest sense), and by the displacement in 
its favour of many, if not most, of the departments of literature 
which were most favourable to the cultivation of style. In what- 
ever quarter we look, we shall see that the primary effort of the 
writer and the primary desire of the reader are both directed to 
what are called scientific or positive results, in other words to matter 
instead of manner. In using the word science here, I have not the 
slightest intention of limiting its meaning, as it is too often limited, 
to physical science. I extend it to every subject which is capable 
of being treated in a scientific way. And I think we shall find that 
all subjects and all kinds of prose literature which are not capable of 
this sort of treatment, or do not readily lend themselves to it, are 
yearly occupying less and less the attention of both artists and 
audiences. Parliamentary oratory, which furnished a vigorous if a 
somewhat dangerous stimulant to the cultivation of style, is dead 
utterly. Pulpit eloquence, which at its worst maintained stylistic 
traditions, and at its best furnished some of the noblest examples of 
style, is dying, partly owing to the persistent refusal of the men of 
best culture and abilities to enter the clerical profession, partly to 
the absence of the serene security of a settled doctrine and position, 
but most of all to the demands upon the time of the clergy which 
modern notions enforce, and which make it utterly impossible for 
the greater number to devote a proper time to study. Philosophy, 
another great nurse of style, has now turned stepmother, and turns 
out her nurselings to wander in “thorniest queaches” of termi- 
nology and jargon, instead of the ordered gardens wherein Plato and 
Berkeley walked. History even, the last or almost the last refuge 
of a decent and comely prose, is more busy about records and manu- 
scripts than about periods and paragraphs. Only criticism, the 
youngest and most hopeful birth of time as far as prose style is 
concerned, has not yet openly apostatized. It is true that even here 
signs of danger are not wanting, and that already we are told that 
criticism must be scientific, that ifs reading must not be desultory, 
and so forth. But on the whole there is little fear of relapse. The 
man who would cut himself a coat from another’s cloth must bring 
to the task the knowledge and genius, the care and labour, of a 
skilled fashioner if he is to make good his claim of ownership. The 
man who has good work in perpetual contemplation is not likely to 
be satisfied with the complacent production of what is bad. 

There is, moreover, one influence, or rather one set of influences, 
hostile to the attainment of style in the present day which I have as 
yet left unnoticed, and the approach to which is guarded by ground 
somewhat dangerous to the tread. It will, I think, appear to any 
one who contemplates the subject fully and impartially that style is 
essentially an aristocratic thing; and it is already a commonplace 
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to say that the spirit of to-day, or perhaps the spirit of the times 
immediately behind us, is essentially democratic. It is democratic 
not in any mere political sense, but in the intolerance with which it 
regards anything out of the reach of, or incomprehensible to, the 
ordinary Philistine, working by the methods of Philistia. Intel- 
lectual and artistic pre-eminence, except in so far as it ministers to 
the fancies of the vulgar (great or small), is perhaps especially the 
object of this intolerance. Every one has witnessed or shared the 
angry impatience with which the ordinary Briton resents anything 
esoteric, fastidious, or fine. And the charms of prose style especially 
merit these epithets, and are not to be read by any one who runs, or 
tasted by any one who swallows in haste. Gaudy ornament is intel- 
ligible, graphic drawing is intelligible; but the finer cadences of the 
period, the more intricate strokes of composition, fall unregarded on 
the common ear and pass unnoticed by the common eye. To be 
tickled, to be dazzled, to be harrowed, are impressions of which the 
uncultured man is capable ; they require little intellectual effort, and 
scarcely any judgment or taste in the direction of that little. But 
the music of the spheres would form but a sorry attraction in a music- 
hall programme, and Christopher Sly is not willing to accept nectar 
in exchange for a pot of even the smallest ale. And if the angry 
resentment of not a few readers gives the votary of style but little 
chance of an audience, it must be admitted that the lack of what I 
have called an aristocratic spirit gives the audience little chance of a 
performer. The conditions of modern life are unfavourable to the 
attainment of the peculiar mood of somewhat arrogant indifference 
which is the characteristic of the scholar.. Every one knows Dean 
Gaisford’s three reasons for the cultivation of the Greek language ; 
and I for my part have no doubt that one of them most accurately 
describes an important feature of the Wesen des Gelehrten. It may 
not be necessary for him “to read the words of Christ in the 
original ;” it may not be of absolute importance that he should 
“have situations of affluence opened to him.” But it certainly is 
essential that he should “look down on his fellow-creatures from a 
proper elevation ;” and this is what the tendency of modern social 
progress is making more and more difficult, at any rate in appearance. 
You cannot raise the level of the valleys without diminishing the 
relative height of the hills; and you cannot scatter education and 
elementary cultivation broadcast without diminishing the value of 
the privileges which appertain to superior culture. The old republic 
of letters was, like other old republics, a democracy only in name, 
but in reality a more or less close oligarchy, looking down on metics 
and slaves whose degradations and disabilities heightened its courage 
and gave a zest to its freedom. In letters, as in politics, we are 
doing our best to change all this; and the possible result may be, 
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that every one will soon be able to write a Daily Telegraph article, 
and that no one will aspire to anything beyond.’ 

The general characteristics of style which the influence, combined 
or partial, of these forces has produced have been already indicated, 
but may perhaps now be summed up. Diffuseness ; sacrifice of the 
graces of literary proportion to real or apparent clearness of state- 
ment; indulgence in cut-and-dried phrases; undue aiming at pic- 
torial effect; gaudiness of unnatural ornament; preference of gross 
and glaring effects en bloc to careful composition. Certain authors 
who are either free from these defects or have vigour enough to 
excuse or transform them must now be noticed. 

For reasons obvious, though various, it is not my intention to 
discuss in any way at the present time the style of the author of 
Sartor Resartus. Mr. Carlyle being thus removed, there can be 
little question who must take the foremost place in a discussion as to 
the merits and demerits of modern English prose style. And yet, 
audacious or paradoxical as the assertion may seem, it is at least 
doubtful whether in strictness we can assign to Mr. Ruskin a position 
in the very highest rank of writers if we are to adopt style as a 
criterion. The objection to his manner of writing is an obvious one, 
and one which he might very likely take as a compliment: it is too 
spontaneous in the first place, and too entirely subordinate to the 
subject in the second. I hope that it may be very clearly understood 
that I can see passages in Modern Painters and in the Stones of 
"Venice (for I must be permitted to neglect the legions of little 
books with parody-provoking titles which have appeared inthe last 
three lustres) which, for splendour of imaginative effect, for appro- 
priateness of diction, for novelty and grandeur of conception, stand 
beyond all chance of successful rivalry, almost beyond all hope of 
decent parallel among the writings of ancient and modern masters. 
But in every case this marvellous effect will, when carefully examined, 
be found to depend on something wholly or partially extrinsic to 
the style. Mr. Ruskin writes beautifully because he thinks beauti- 
fully, because his thoughts spring, like Pallas, ready armed, and 
the fashion of the armour costs him nothing. Everybody has heard 
of the unlucky critic whose comment on Scott’s fertility was that 
“the invention was not to be counted, for that came to him of its own 
accord.” So itis with Mr. Ruskin. His beauties of style “ come to 
him of their own accord,” and then he writes as the very gods 
might dream of writing. But in the moments when he is off the 


(1) I have for the present thought it better to leave out of consideration the probable 
effect of the diminished study of classics in modern school and university education. 
That this effect is decidedly adverse to the cultivation of style is sufficiently obvious, 
but the subject is too complicated to be incidentally treated, and perhaps the diminution 
itself is too recent for its effects to have been as yet much felt. 
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tripod, or is upon some casual and un-Delphic tripod of his own 
construction or selection, how is his style altered! The strange 
touches of unforeseen colour become splashed and gaudy, the 
sonorous roll of the prophetic sentence-paragraphs drags and 
wriggles like a wounded snake, the cunning interweaving of scrip- 
tural or poetic phrase is patched and seamy. A Balaam on the 
Lord’s side, he cannot curse or bless but as it is revealed to him, 
whereas the possessor of a great style can use it at will. He can 
shine on the just and on the unjust; can clothe his argument for 
tyranny or for liberty, for virtue or for vice, with the same splendour 
of diction, and the same unperturbed perfection of manner; can 
convince us, carry us with him, or leave us unconvinced but 
admiring, with the same unquestioned supremacy and the same 
unruffied calm. Swift can write a jeu d’esprit and a libel on the 
human race, a political pamphlet and a personal lampoon, with the 
same felicity and the same vigour. Berkeley can present tar-water 
and the Trinity, the theory of vision and the follies of contemporary 
free-thinking, with the same perfect lucidity and the same colourless 
fairness. But with Mr. Ruskin all depends on the subject, and the 
manner in which the subject is to be treated. He cannot even blame 
as he can praise; and there must be many who are ready to accept 
everything he can say of Tintoret or of Turner, and who feel no call 
to object to any of his strictures on Canaletto or on Claude, who yet 
perceive painfully the difference of style in the panegyrist and the , 
detractor, and who would demand the stricter if less obvious justice, 
and the more artistic if apparently perverted sensitiveness, of the 
thorough master of style. 

But if we have to quarrel with Mr. Ruskin because he has not 
sufficient command of the unquestioned beauties of his style, because 
he is not, in Carew’s words— 

‘A king who rules as he thinks fit 

The universal monarchy of wit,” 
but is rather a slave to his own thoughts and fancies, a very opposite 
fault must be found with the next writer who falls to be men- 
tioned. ‘We do not,” says an author with whom I am surprised 
to find myself in even partial and temporary agreement, “ we 
do not get angry so much with what Mr. Matthew Arnold says as 
with his insufferable manner of saying it.’ In other words, there is 
no fear of omitting to notice a deliberate command and peculiarity 
of manner in Mr. Arnold, whether that manner be considered 
“insufferable” or no. For myself I must confess, that though I 
have very rarely felt the least inclination to get angry with any- 
thing which the author of Culture and Anarchy may have chosen 
to say, and though I have in common with all the youth of Zion 
an immense debt to acknowledge to his vindication of our faith 

VOL, XIX. N.S. s 
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and freedom from the chains of Philistia, yet I could very frequently 
find it in my heart to wish that Mr. Arnold had chosen any other 
style than that which appears to afford him such extreme delight. 
Irony is an admirable thing, but it must be grave and not grimac- 
ing. Innocence is an admirable thing, but it should not be affected. 
To have a manner of one’s own is an admirable thing, but to have 
a mannerism of one’s own is perhaps not quite so admirable. It is 
curious that his unfortunately successful pursuit of this latter posses- 
sion should have led Mr. Arnold to adopt a style which has more than 
any other the fault he justly censured twenty years ago as the special 
vice of modern art—the fault of the fantastic. No doubt the great 
masters of style have each a cachet which is easily decipherable by 
a competent student ; no doubt, in spite of Lord Macaulay, Arbuth- 
not is to be distinguished from Swift, and the cunningest imitators 
of Voltaire from Voltaire himself. But to simulate this distinction 
by the deliberate adoption of mere tricks and manners is what no 
true master of style ever yet attempted, because for no true master 
of style was it ever yet necessary. Mr. Ruskin, to use the old 
Platonic simile, has not his horses sufficiently well in hand; at 
times the heavenly steed, with a strong and sudden flight, will lift 
the car amid the empyrean, at times the earth-born yoke-fellow will 
drag it down, with scarcely the assistance and scarcely the impedi- 
ment of the charioteer. But even this is better than the driving 
of one who has broken his horses, indeed, but has broken them to 
litle but the mincing graces of the Lady’s Mile. 

It is not possible to speak with equal definiteness of the style of 
a third master of English prose, who ranks in point of age and of 
reputation with Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arnold. It would certainly 
be an over-hasty or an ill-qualified critic who should assert that 
Mr. Froude’s style is always faultless; but, on the other hand, it 
may be asserted, without any fear whatever of contradiction carrying 
weight, that at its best it is surpassed by no style of the present day, 
and by few of any other, and that at its worst its faults are, not of a 
venial character, for no fault in art is venial, but at any rate of a 
kind which may meet with more ready excuse than those of the 
writers previously noticed. These faults are perhaps two only— 
undue diffuseness and undue aiming at the picturesque. We have 
seen that these are the two most glaring faults of the age, and by 
his indulgence in them, and the splendid effects which he has pro- 
duced by that indulgence, Mr. Froude has undoubtedly earned his 
place, if not as a Sdcularischer Mensch, at any rate as a representa- 
tive man. No one, perhaps, who has read can fail to count among 
the triumphs of English prose the descriptions of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace in the History, of Sir Richard Grenvil’s last fight in the 
Short Studies, of the wreckers at Ballyhige in the English in 
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Ireland. There are also many shorter passages which exhibit 
almost every excellence that the most exacting critic could 
demand. But it is not to be denied that Mr. Froude has very 
frequently bowed the knee before the altar of Baal. It is unlawful 
to occupy twelve mighty volumes with the history of one nation 
during little more than half a century: it is unlawful for the sound 
critical reason of St. John, that if such a practice obtained univer- 
sally, the world could not contain the books that should be written ; 
and also for the reason that in such writing it is almost impossible 
to observe the reticence and compression which are among the 
lamps of style. It is unlawful to imagine and set down, except 
very sparingly, the colour of which the trees probably were a6 the 
time when kings and queens made their entrance into such and such 
a city, the buildings which they may or may not have looked upon, 
the thoughts which may or may not have occurred to them. Such 
sacrificings at the shrine of Effect, such trespassings on the domains 
and conveying of the methods of other arts and alien muses, are not 
to be commended or condoned. But one must, at the same time, 
allow with the utmost thankfulness that there are whole paragraphs, 
if not whole pages, of Mr. Froude’s, which, for practised skill of 
composition and for legitimate beauty of effect, may take their place 
among the proudest efforts of English art. 

It will probably be agreed that the three writers whom I have 
noticed stand at the head of contemporary English prose authors in 
point of age and authority ; but there are other and younger authors 
who must necessarily be noticed in any account of the subject which 
aims at completeness. Mr. Swinburne’s progress as a prose writer 
can hardly have failed to be a subject of interest, almost equally 
with his career as a poet, to every lover of our tongue. His earliest 
appearance, the Essay on Byron, is even now in many respects 
characteristic of his work; but it does not contain—and it is a 
matter of sincere congratulation for all lovers of English prose that 
it does not contain—any passage at all equal to the magnificent 
descant on Marlowe, which closes its ten years younger brother, the 
Essay on Chapman. In the work which has occupied this interval, 
the merits and‘defects of Mr. Swinburne as a prose writer may be 
read by whoso wills. At times it has seemed as if the weeds would 
grow up with the good seed and choke it. Mr. Swinburne has 
fallen into the error, not unnatural for a poet, of forgetting that the 
figures and the language allowable in poetry are not also allowable 
in prose. The dangerous luxury of alliteration has attracted him 
only too often, and the still more dangerous license of the figure 
called chiasmus has been to him even as a siren, from whose clutches 
he has been hardly saved. But the noticeable thing is that the 
excellences of his prose speech have grown ever stronger and its 
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weaknesses weaker since he began. In the Essay on Blake, 


admirable as was much thereof, a wilful waste of language, not | 


unfrequently verging on a woful want of sense, was too frequently 


apparent. In the Notes on his Poems, and in Under. the Micro- ' 


scope, just as was most of the counter-criticism, it, was impossible 
not to notice a tendency to verbiage and a proneness, I will not say to 
prefer sound to sense, but unnecessarily to reinforce sense with 
sound. But at the same time, in the Essays and Studies, and 
the Essay on Chapman, no competent critic could fail to notice, 
notwithstanding occasional outbreaks, the growing reticence and 
severity of form, as well as the increasing weight and dignity of 
meaning. Mr. Swinburne, as a prose writer, is in need of nothing 
but the pruning-hook. Most of his fellows are in want chiefly of 
something which might be worth pruning. 

It is obviously impossible in the present article to notice minutely 
all even of the more prominent names in contemporary prose. 
Some there are among the older of our writers who yet retain the 
traditions of the theological school of writing, to which style owes 
somuch. A good deal might be said of Cardinal Manning’s earlier 
style (for his progress in this hierarchy has hardly corresponded 
with his promotion in the other), as well as of Dr. Newman’s 
admirable clearness and form, joined as it is, perhaps unavoidably, 
to a certain hardness of temper. Mr. Disraeli’s stylistic peculiarities 
would almost demand an essay to themselves. They have never 
perhaps had altogether fair play; for novel-writing and politics are 
scarcely friends to style. But Mr. Disraeli has the root of the 
matter in him, and has never been guilty of the degradation of the 
sentence, which is the crying sin of modern prose; while his un- 
equalled felicity in the selection of single epithets (witness the 
famous “ Batavian graces” and a thousand others) gives him a 
supply of legitimate ornament which few writers have ever had at 
command. ‘Tastes, I suppose, will always differ as to the question 
whether his ornamentation is not sometimes illegitimate. The parrot- 
ery of upholstery is easily raised. But I think we have at last come 
to see that rococo work is good and beautiful in its way, and he must 
be an ungrateful critic who objects to the somewhat lavish emeralds 
and rubies of the Arabian Nights. Of younger writers, there are 
not many whose merits it would be proper to specify in this place; 
while the prevailing defects of current style have been already fully 
noticed. But there is one book of recent appearance which sets the 
possibilities of modern English prose in the most favourable light, 
and gives the liveliest hope as to what may await us, if writers, duly 
heeding the temptations to which they are exposed, and duly avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunities for study and imitation which 
are at their disposal, should set themselves seriously to work to 
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develop pro virili the prose resources of the English tongue. Of 
the merely picturesque beauty of Mr. Pater’s Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance, there can be no necessity for me to say anything 
here. In the first place it cannot escape the notice of any one who 
reads the book, and in the second, if there be any truth in what has 
been already said, the present age by no means needs to be urged to 
cultivate or to appreciate this particular excellence. The important 
point for us is the purely formal or regular merit of this style, and 
this is to be viewed with other eyes and tested by other methods 
than those which are generally brought to bear by critics of the 
present day. The main point which I shall notice is the subordinate 
and yet independent beauty of the sentences when taken separately 
from the paragraph. This is a matter of the very greatest import- 
ance. In too much of our present prose the individual sentence is 
unceremoniously robbed of all proper form and comeliness. If it 
adds its straw to the heap, its duty is supposed to be done. Mr. 
Pater has not fallen in this error, nor has he followed the multitude 
to do evil in the means which he has adopted for the production of 
the singular “sweet attractive kind of grace” which distinguishes 
these Studies. A bungler would have depended, after the fashion of 
the day, upon strongly coloured epithets, upon complicated and 
quasi-poetic cadences of phrase, at least upon an obtrusively volup- 
tuous softness of thought and a cumbrous protraction of sentence. Not 
so Mr. Pater. There is not to be discovered in his work the least sacrifice 
of the phrase to the word, of the clause to the phrase, of the sentence to 
the clause, of the paragraph to the sentence. Each holds its own proper 
place and dignity while contributing duly to the dignity and place of its 
superior in the hierarchy. Let any reader turn to pp. 15, 16, or pp. 118, 
119, of the book, and see, as he cannot fail to see, the extraordinary 
mastery with which this complicated success is attained. Often the 
cadence of the sentence considered separately will seem to be—and 
will in truth be—quite different from that of the paragraph, because 
its separate completeness demands this difference. Yet the total effect, 
so far from being marred, is enhanced. There is no surer mark of 
the highest style than this separate and yet subordinate finish. In 
the words of Mr. Ruskin, it is “so modulated that every square inch 
is a perfect composition.” 

It is this perfection of modulation to which we must look for the 
excellence that we require and do not meet with in most of the 
work of the present day, and it is exactly this modulation with 
which all the faults that I have had to comment upon in the pre- 
ceding pages are inconsistent. To an artist who should set before 
him such a model as either of the passages which I have quoted, 
lapses into such faults would be impossible. He will not succumb 
to the easy diffuseness which may obliterate the just proportion and 
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equilibrium of his periods. He will not avail himself of the ready 
assistance of stereotyped phraseology to spare himself the trouble 
of casting new moulds and devising new patterns. He will 
not imagine that he is a scene painter instead of a prose writer, 
a decorator instead of an architect, a caterer for the desires of 
the many instead of a priest to the worship of the few. He will 
not indulge in a style which requires the maximum of ornament 
in order to disguise and render palatable the minimum of art 
and of thought. He will not consider it his duty to provide, 
at the least possible cost of intellectual effort on the part of the 
reader, something which may delude him into the idea that he is 
exercising his judgment and his taste. And, above all, he will 
be careful that his sentences have an independent completeness and 
harmony, no matter what purpose they may be designed to fulfil. 
For the sentence is the unit of style ; and by the cadence and music, 
as well as by the purport and bearing, of his sentences, the master of 
style must stand or fall. For years, almost for centuries, French 
prose has been held up as a model to English prose writers, and for 
the most part justly. Only of late has the example come to have 
something of the Helot about it. The influence of Victor Hugo— 
an influence almost omnipotent among the younger generation of 
French literary men—has been exercised in prose with a result 
almost as entirely bad as its effect in verse has been good. The 
rules of verse had stiffened and cramped French poetry unnaturally, 
and violent exercise was the very thing required to recover supple- 
ness and strength; but French prose required no such surgery, and 
it has consequently lost its ordered beauty without acquiring com- 
pensatory charms. The proportions of the sentence have been 
wilfully disregarded, and the result is that French prose is probably 
now at a lower point of average merit than at any time for two 
centuries. 

That an art should be fully recognised as an art, with strict rules 
and requirements, is necessary to attainment of excellence in it ; and 
in England this recognition, which poetry has long enjoyed, has 
hardly yet been granted to prose. No such verses as we find by 
scores in such books as Marston’s Satires would now suggest them- 
selves as possible or tolerable to any writer of Marston’s powers ; but 
in prose many a sentence quite as intolerable as any of these verses 
is constantly written by persons of presumably sound education and 
competent wits. The necessities of the prose writer are, an ear in 
the first place: this is indispensable and perhaps not too common. 
In the second place, due study of the best authors, as well to know 
what to avoid as what to imitate. Lastly, care, which perhaps is not 
too much to demand of any artist, so soon as he has recognised and 
has secured recognition of the fact that he is an artist. Care is 
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indeed the one thrice-to-be-repeated and indispensable property of 
the prose writer. It is pre-eminently necessary to him for the very 
reason that it is so easy to dispense with it, and to write prose 
without knowing what one does. Verse, at least verse which is 
to stand, as Johnson says, “the test of the finger if not of the 
ear,” cannot be written without conscious effort and observation. 
But something which may be mistaken for prose can unfortunately 
be produced without either taste, or knowledge, or care. With 
these three requisites there should be no limit to the beauty and 
to the variety of the results obtained. The fitness of English 
for prose composition will hardly be questioned, though it may 
be contended with justice that perhaps in no other language has 
the average merit of its prose been so far below the excellence of its 
most perfect specimens. But the resources which in the very 
beginning of the practice of original composition in fully organised 
English could produce the splendid and thoughtful, if quaint and 
cumbrous, embroideries of Euphues and the linked sweetness of the 
Arcadia, which could give utterance to the symphonies of Browne 
and Milton, which could furnish and suffice for the matchless 
simplicity of Bunyan, the splendid strength of Swift, the transparent 
clearness of Middleton and Berkeley, the stately architecture of 
Gibbon, are assuredly equal to the demands of any genius that 
may arise to employ them. 

It is therefore the plain duty of every critic to assist at least in 
impressing upon the mass of readers that they do not receive what 
they ought to receive from the mass of writers, and in suggesting a 
multiplication and tightening of the requirements which a prosaist 
must fulfil. There are some difficulties in the way of such impres- 
sion and suggestion in the matter of style. It is not easy for the 
critic to escape being bidden, in the words of Nicholas Breton, “ not 
to talk too much of it, having so little of it,’ or to avoid the obvious 
jest of Diderot on Beccaria, that he had written an “ ouvrage sur le 
style ot il n’y a point de style.” For, unluckily, fault-finding, is an 
ungracious business, and in criticising prose as prose the criticism 
has to be mostly fault-finding, the pleasanter if even harder task of 
discriminating appreciation being as a rule withheld from the critic. 
But I can see no reason why this state of things should continue, and 
I know no Utopia which ought to be more speedily rendered topic, 
than that in which at least the same censure which is now incurred 
by a halting verse, a discordant rhyme, or a clumsy stanza, should be 
accorded to a faultily-arranged clause, to a sentence of inharmonious 
cadence, to a paragraph of irregular and ungraceful architecture. 

GeroRGE SAINTsBURY. 
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THE MYTH OF DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE" 


Tue stories of the Greek mythology, like other things which belong 
to no man, and for which no one in particular is responsible, had 
their fortunes. In this world of floating fancies there was a struggle 
for life ; there were myths which never emerged from that first state 
of popular conception, or were absorbed by stronger competitors, 
because, as some true heroes have done, they lacked the sacred poet 
or prophet, and were never remodelled by literature; while out of 
the myth of Demeter, cared for by art and poetry, came the little 
pictures of the Homeric hymn, and the gracious imagery of Praxiteles. 
The myth has now entered its second or poetical phase then, in 
which more definite fancies are grouped about the primitive stock in 
a literary temper, and the whole interest settles round the images of 
the beautiful girl going down into the darkness, and the weary 
woman who seeks her lost daughter ; divine persons, then sincerely 
believed in by the majority of the people. The Homeric hymn is 
the central monument of this second phase. In it, the changes of 
the natural year have become a personal history, a story of human 
affection and sorrow, yet with a far-reaching religious significance 
also, of which the mere earthly spring and autumn are but an 
analogy ; and in the development of this human element, the writer 
of the Homeric hymn sometimes displays a genuine power of pathetic 
expression. The whole episode of the rearing of Demophoon, in 
which human longing and regret are blent so subtly, over the poor 
body of the dying child, with the mysterious design of the goddess 
to make the child immortal, is an excellent example of the sentiment 
of pity in literature. Yet though it has reached the stage of literary 
. interpretation, much of the early mystical character still lingers 

about the story, as it is here told. Later mythologists simply define 
the personal history; but in this hymn we may again and again 
trace curious links of connexion with the original meaning of the 
myth. Its subject is the weary woman indeed, the mater dolorosa of 
the ancient world, but with a certain latent reference all through to 
the mystical person of the earth. Her robe of dark blue is the 
raiment of her mourning, but also the blue robe of the earth in 
shadow, as we see it in Titian’s landscapes ; her great age is the age 
of the immemorial earth; she becomes a nurse, therefore, holding 
Demophoon in her bosom ; the folds of her garment are fragrant, 
not merely with the incense of Eleusis, but with the natural scents 
of flowers and fruit. The sweet breath with which she nourishes the 
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child Demophoon, is the warm west wind, feeding all germs of 
vegetable life ; her bosom, where he lies, is the bosom of the earth, 
with its strengthening heat, reserved and shy, and angry if human 
eyes scrutinise too closely its secret chemistry ; it is with the earth’s 
surface of varied colour that she has “in time past pleased the sun;” 
the yellow hair which falls suddenly over her shoulders, at her 
transformation in the house of Celeus, is still partly the golden corn— 
in art and poetry she is ever the blond goddess; tarrying in her 
temple, of which an actual hollow in the earth is the prototype, 
among the spicy odours of the Eleusinian ritual, she is the spirit of 
the earth, lying hidden in its dark folds until the return of spring, 
among the flower-seeds and fragrant roots, like the seeds and aromatic 
woods hidden in the wrappings of the dead. All through the poem 
we have a sense of a certain nearness to nature, surviving from an 
earlier world ; the sea is understood as a person, yet is still the real 
sea, with its waves moving. When it is said that no bird gave 
Demeter tidings of Persephone, we feel that tothat earlier world, ways 
of communication between all creatures may have seemed open, 
which are closed to us. It is Iris who bringsto Demeter the message 
of Zeus; that is, the rainbow signifies to the earth the good-will of 
the rainy sky towards it. Persephone springing up with great joy 
from the couch of Aidoneus, to return to her mother, is the sudden 
outburst of the year. The heavy and narcotic aroma of spring 
flowers hangs about her, as about the actual spring. And this 
mingling of the primitive import of the myth with the later personal 
interests of the story, is curiously illustrated by the place which the 
poem assigns to Hecate. This strange Titaness is first a nymph 
only ; afterwards, as if changed incurably by the passionate cry of 
Persephone, she becomes her constant attendant, and is even identified 
with her. But in the Homeric hymn her lunar character is clear ; 
she is really the moon only, who hears the cry of Persephone, as the 
sun saw her, when Aidoneus carried her away. One morning, as the 
mother wandered, the moon appeared, as it does in its last quarter, 
rising very bright, just before dawn ; that is, “on the tenth morning 
Hecate met her, having a light in her hands.” The fascinating, but 
enigmatical figure, “sitting ever in her cave, half-veiled with a 
shining veil, thinking delicate thoughts,” in which we seem to see 
the subject of some picture of the Italian Renaissance, is the lover of 
Endymion, like Persephone, withdrawn, in her season, from the eyes 
of men. The sun saw her; the moon saw her not, but heard her 
cry, and is ever after the half-veiled attendant of the queen of the 
dead and of dreams. 

But the story of Demeter and Persephone lends itself naturally to 
description, and it is in descriptive beauties that the Homeric hymn 
excels; its episodes are finished designs, and directly stimulate the 
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painter and the sculptor to a rivalry with them. Weaving the 
names of the flowers into his verse, names familiar to us in English, 
though their Greek originals are uncertain, the writer sets Persephone 
before us, herself like one of them—xaXvewms—like the budding 
calyx of a flower—in a picture, which in its mingling of a quaint 
freshness and simplicity with a certain earnestness, reads like a 
.description of some early Florentine design, such as Sandro Botticelli’s 
Allegory of the Seasons. By an exquisite chance also, a common 
metrical expression connects the perfume of the newly created narcissus 
with the salt odour of the sea. Like one of those early designs again, 
but with a deeper infusion of religious earnestness, is the picture of 
Demeter sitting at the wayside, in shadow as always, with the well of 
water and the olive-tree. She has been journeying all night, and now 
it is morning, and the daughters of Celeus bring their vessels to draw 
water. That image of the seated Demeter, resting after her long 
flight “through the dark continent,” or in the house of Celeus, 
-when she refuses the red wine, or again, solitary, in her newly- 
finished temple of Eleusis, enthroned in her grief, fixed itself deeply 
on the Greek imagination, and became a favourite subject of Greek 
artists. When the daughters of Celeus come to conduct her to 
Eleusis, they come as in a Greek frieze, full of energy and motion and 
waving lines, but with gold and colours uponit. Eleusis—coming— 
the coming of Demeter thither, as thus told in the Homeric hymn, is 
the central instance in Greek mythology of such divine appearances. 
“‘ She leaves for a season the company of the gods and abides among 
men,” and men’s merit is to receive her in spite of appearances. 
Metaneira and others in the Homeric hymn partly detect her divine 
character; they find a yapis, a certain divine air about her, which 
makes them think her perhaps a royal person in disguise. She 
becomes in her long wanderings almost wholly humanised, and in 
return, she and Persephone, alone of the Greek gods, seem to have 
been the objects of a sort of personal love and loyalty, Yet they are 
ever the solemn goddesses, @eai ceuvai, the word expressing religious 
awe, the Greek sense of the divine presence. 

Plato, in laying down the rules by which the poets are to be 
guided in speaking about divine things to the citizens of the ideal 
republic, forbids all those episodes of mythology which represent the 
gods as assuming various forms, and visiting the earth in disguise. 
Below the express reasons which he assigns for this rule, we may 
perhaps detect that instinctive antagonism to the old Heraclitean 
philosophy of perpetual change, which forces him, in his theory of 
morals and the state, of poetry and music, of dress and manners even, 
and of style in the véry vessels and furniture of daily life, on an 

austere simplicity, the older Dorian or Egyptian type of a rigid, 
eternal immobility. The disintegrating, centrifugal influence, which 
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had penetrated, as he thought, political and social existence, making 
men too myriad-minded, had laid hold on the life of the gods also, 
and, even in their calm sphere, one might hardly identify a single 
divine person as himself, and not another. There must then be no 
doubling, no disguises, no stories of transformation. The modern 
reader, however, will hardly acquiesce in this improvement of Greek 
mythology. He finds in these stories, like that, for instance, of the 
appearance of Athene to Telemachus, in the first book of the Odyssey, 
which has a quite biblical mysticity and solemnity, stories in which, 
the hard material outline breaking up, the gods lay aside their visible 
form like a garment, and remain themselves, not the least spiritual 
element of Greek religion, an evidence of the sense in them of unseen 
presences, which might at any moment cross a man’s path, to be 
recognised, in half disguise, by the more delicately trained eye, here 
or there, by one and not by another. Whatever religious elements 
they lacked, they had at least this sense of remote and subtler ways 
of personal presence. 

We have to travel a long way from the Homeric hymn to the 
hymn of Callimachus, who writes in the end of Greek literature, in 
the third century before Christ, in celebration of the procession of 
the sacred basket of Demeter, not at the Attic, but at the Alexandrian 
Eleusinia. He developes, in something of the prosaic spirit of a 
medieval writer of mysteries, one of the burlesque incidents of the 
story, the insatiable hunger which seized on Erysichthon because he 
cut down a grove sacred to the goddess. Yet he finds his opportuni- 
ties for skilful touches of poetry. ‘As the four white horses draw 
her sacred. basket,” he says, “so will the great goddess bring us a 
white spring, a white summer.” He describes the grove itself, with 
its hedge of trees, so thick that an arrow could hardly pass through, 
its pines and fruit-trees and tall poplars within, and the water, like 
pale gold, running from the conduits. It is one of those famous 
poplars that receives the first stroke; it sounds heavily to its com- 
panion trees, and Demeter perceives that her sacred grove is suffer- 
ing. Then comes one of those transformations which Plato will not 
allow. Vainly anxious to save the lad from his ruin, she appears in 
the form of a priestess, but with the long hood of the goddess, and the 
poppy in her hand; and there is something of a real shudder, some 
still surviving sense of a haunting presence among the trees, in the 
verses which describe her sudden revelation, when the workmen flee 
away, leaving their axes in the cleft trees. 

Of the same age as the hymn of Callimachus, but with very 
different qualities, is the idyll of Theocritus on the Shepherds’ 
Journey. Although it is possible to define an epoch in mythological 
development in which literary and artificial influences began to 
remodel the primitive, popular legend, yet still, among children, and 
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unchanging childlike people, we may suppose that that primitive 
stage always survived, and the old instinctive influences were still at 
work. As the subject of popular religious celebrations also, the myth 
was still the property of the people, and surrendered to its capricious 
action. The shepherds in Theocritus, on their way to celebrate one 
of the more homely feasts of Demeter about the time of harvest, are 
examples of these childlike people; the age of the poets has long 
since come, but they are of the older and simpler order, lingering on 
in the midst of a more conscious world. In an idyll, itself full of the 
delightful gifts of Demeter, Theocritus sets them before us; through 
the blazing summer day’s journey, the smiling image of the goddess 
is always before them. And now they have reached the end of their 
journey: 

“So I, and Eucritus, and the fair Amyntichus, turned aside into 
the house of Phrasidamus, and lay down with delight in beds of 
sweet tamarisk and fresh cuttings from the vines, strewn on the 
ground. Many poplars and elm-trees were waving over our heads, 
and not far off the running of the sacred water from the cave of the 
nymphs warbled to us; in the shimmering branches the sun-burnt 
grasshoppers were busy with their talk, and from afar the little owl 
cried softly out of the tangled thorns of the blackberry; the larks 
were singing and the hedge-birds, and the turtle-dove moaned ; the 
bees flew round and round the fountains, murmuring softly; the 
scent of late summer and the fall of the year was everywhere; the 
pears fell from the trees at our feet, and apples in number rolled 
down at our sides, and the young plum-trees were bent to the earth 
with the weight of their fruit. The wax, four years old, was loosed 
from the heads of the wine-jars. O! nymphs of Castalia, who dwell 
on the steeps of Parnassus, tell me, I pray you, was it a draught 
like this that the aged Chiron placed before Hercules, in the stony 
cave of Pholus? Was it nectar like this that made the mighty 
shepherd on Anapus’ shore, Polyphemus, who flung the rocks upon 
Ulysses’ ships, dance among his sheepfolds?—A cup like this ye 
poured out now upon the altar of Demeter, who presides over the 
threshing-floor. May it be mine once more to thrust my big 
winnowing-fan through her heaps of corn; and may I see her smile 
upon me, holding poppies and handfuls of corn in her two hands!” 

Some of the modifications of the story of Demeter, as we find it 
in later poetry, have been supposed to be due, not to the genuine 
action of the Greek mind, but to the influence of that so-called 
Orphic literature, which, in the generation succeeding Hesiod, 
brought from Thessaly and Phrygia a tide of mystical ideas into the 
Greek religion, sometimes, doubtless, confusing the clearness and 
naturalness of its original outlines, but also sometimes imparting to 
them a new and peculiar grace. Under the influence of this Orphic 
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poetry, Demeter was blended, or identified, with Rhea Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, the wilder earth-goddess of Phrygia; and the 
romantic figure of Dionysus Zagreus, Dionysus the Hunter, that most 
interesting, though somewhat melancholy variation on the better 
known Dionysus, was brought, as son or brother of Persephone, into 
her circle, the mystical vine, who, as Persephone descends and 
ascends from the earth, is rent to pieces by the Titans every year 
and remains long in Hades, but every spring-time comes out of it 
again, renewing his youth. This identification of Demeter with 
Rhea Cybele is the motive which has inspired a beautiful chorus in 
the Helena, the new Helena, of Euripides, that great lover of all 
subtle refinements and modernisms, who, in this play, has worked 
on a strange version of the older story, which relates that only the 
phantom of Helen had really gone to Troy, herself remaining in 
Egypt all the time, at the court of King Proteus, where she is found 
at last by her husband Menelaus. The chorus has even less than 
usual to do with the action of the play, being linked to it only by a 
sort of parallel which may be understood between Menelaus seeking 
Helen, and Demeter seeking Persephone. Euripides then takes the 
matter of the Homeric hymn into the region of a higher and swifter 
poetry, and connects them with the more stimulating imagery of the 
Idean mother. The Orphic mysticism or enthusiasm has been 
admitted into the story, which is now full of excitement, the motion 
of rivers, the sounds of the Bacchic cymbals heard over the 
mountains, as Demeter wanders among the woody valleys seeking 
her lost daughter, all directly expressed in the vivid Greek 
words. Demeter is no longer the subdued goddess of the quietly- 
ordered fields, but the mother of the gods, who has her abode in the 
heights of Mount Ida, who presides over the dews and waters of the 
white springs, whose flocks feed, not on grain, but on the curling 
tendrils of the vine, both of which she withholds in her anger, and 
whose chariot is drawn by wild beasts, fruit and emblem of the 
earth in its fiery strength. Not Hecate, but Pallas and Artemis in 
full armour, swift-footed, vindicators of chastity, accompany her in 
her search for Persephone, who is already expressly, copy appyros. 
When she rests from her long wanderings, it is into the stony 
thickets of Mount Ida, deep with snow, that she throws herself, in 
her deep grief. When Zeus desires to end her pain, the Muses and 
the solemn Graces are sent to dance and sing before her. It is then that 
Cypris, the goddess of beauty, and the original cause, therefore, of 
her distress, takes into her hands the brazen tambourines of the 
Dionysiac worship with their Chthonian or deep-noted sound; and it 
is she, not the old Iambe, who with this wild music, heard thus for 
the first time, makes Demeter smile at last. ‘‘ Great,” so the chorus 
ends with a picture, “great is the power of the stoles of spotted 
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fawn-skins, and the green leaves of ivy twisted about the sacred 
wands, and the wheeling motion of the tambourine whirled round in 
the air, and the long hair floating unbound in honour of Bromius, 
and the nocturnes of the goddess, when the moon looks full upon 
them.” 

The poem of Claudian on the Rape of Proserpine, the longest 
extant work connected with the story of Demeter, yet itself 
unfinished, closes the world of classical poetry. Writing in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, Claudian has his subject before 
him in the whole extent of its various development, and also profits 
by those many pictorial representations of it, which, from the 
famous picture of Polygnotus downwards, delighted the ancient 
world. His poem, then, besides having an intrinsic charm, is 
valuable for some reflection in it of those lost works, being itself 
pre-eminently a work in colour, and excelling in a kind of painting 
in words, which brings its subject very pleasantly almost to the eye 
of the reader. The mind of this late votary of the old gods, ina 
world rapidly changing, is crowded by all the beautiful forms 
generated by mythology, and now about to be forgotten. In this 
after-glow of Latin literature, lighted up long after their fortune 
had set, and just before their long night began, they pass before us 
in his verses with the utmost clearness, like the figures in an actual 
procession. The nursing of the infant Sun and Moon by Tethys; 
Proserpine and her companions gathering flowers at early dawn, 
when the violets are drinking in the dew, still lying white upon the 
grass ; the image of Pallas winding the peaceful blossoms about the 
steel crest of her helmet; the realm of Proserpine, softened 
somewhat by her coming, and filled with a quiet joy; the matrons 
of Elysium crowding to her marriage toilet, with the bridal veil of 
yellow in their hands; the Manes crowned with ghostly flowers 
and warmed a little at the marriage feast; the ominous dreams of 
the mother; the desolation of the home, like an empty bird’s-nest or 
an empty fold, when she returns and finds Proserpine gone, and the 
spider at work over her unfinished embroidery; the strangely- 
figured raiment, the flowers in the grass, which were once blooming 
youths, having both their natural colour and the colour of their 
poetry in them, and the clear little fountain there, which was once 
the maiden Cyane; all this is shown in a series of descriptions, like 
the designs in some unwinding tapestry, like Proserpine’s own embroi- 
dery, the description of which is the most brilliant of these pictures, 
and, in its quaint confusion of the images of philosophy with those 
of mythology, anticipates something of the fancy of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

“ Proserpina, filling the house soothingly with her low song, was 
working a gift against the return of her mother, with labour all to 
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be in vain. In it she marked out with her needle the houses of the 
gods and the series of the elements, showing by what law, nature, 
the parent of all, settled the strife of ancient times, and the seeds of 
things disparted into their right places; the lighter elements are 
borne aloft, the heavier fall to the centre; the air grows light with 
heat, a blazing light whirls round with the firmament; the sea flows ; 
the earth hangs suspended in its place. And there were divers 
colours in it; she illuminated the stars with gold, infused a purple 
shade into the water, and heightened the shore with gems of flowers; 
and under her skilful hand the threads, with their inwrought lustre, 
swell up, in momentary counterfeit of the waves; you might think 
that the sea-wind flapped against the rocks, and that a hollow 
murmur came creeping over the thirsty sands. She puts in the five 
zones, marking with a red ground the midmost zone, possessed by 
burning heat ; its outline was parched and stiff; the threads seemed 
thirsty with the constant sunshine; on either side lay the two 
zones proper for human life, where a gentle temperance reigns ; and 
at the extremes she drew the twin zones of numbing cold, making 
her work dun and sad with the hues of perpetual frost. She paints 
in, too, the sacred places of Dis, her father’s brother, and the Manes, 
so fatal to her; and an omen of her doom was not wanting; for, as 
she. worked, as if with foreknowledge of the future, her face became 
wet with a sudden burst of tears. And now, in the utmost border 
of the tissue, she had begun to wind in the wavy line of the river 
Oceanus, with its glassy shallows ; but the door sounds on its hinges, 
and she perceives the goddesses coming ; the unfinished work drops 
from her hands, and a ruddy blush lights up in her clear and snow- 
white face.” 

I have reserved to the last what is perhaps the daintiest treat- 
ment of this subject in classical literature, the account of it which 
Ovid gives in the Fusti, a kind of Roman Calendar, for the seventh 
of April, the day of the games of Ceres. He tells over again the old 
story, with much of which, he says, the reader will be already 
familiar; but he has something also of his own to add to it, which 
the reader will hear for the first time; and like one of those old 
painters who, in depicting a scene of Christian history, drew from 
their own fancy or experience its special setting and accessories, he 
translates the story into something very different from the Homeric 
hymn. The writer of the Homeric hymn had made Celeus a king, 
and represented the scene at Eleusis in a fair palace, like the 
Venetian painters who depict the persons of the Holy Family with 
royal ornaments. Ovid, on the other hand, is more like certain 
painters of the early Florentine school, who represent the holy 
persons among the more touching circumstances of humble life; and 
the special something of his own which he adds, is a pathos caught 
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from homely things, not without a delightful, just perceptible, shade 
of humour even, so rare,in such work. All the mysticism has dis- 
appeared; but instead we trace something of that “worship of 
sorrow,” which has been sometimes supposed to have had no place 
in classical religious sentiment. In Ovid’s well-finished elegiacs, the 
Anthology reaches its utmost delicacy ; but I give here the following 
episode for the sake of its pathetic expression. 

“ After many wanderings Ceres had come to Attica. There, in the 
utmost dejection, for the first time, she sat down to rest on a bare 
stone, which the people of Attica still call the stone of sorrow. For 
many days she remained there motionless, under the open sky, 
heedless of the rain and of the frosty moonlight. Places have their 
fortunes; and what is now the illustrious town of Eleusis was then 
the field of an old man named Celeus. He was carrying home a 
load of acorns, and wild berries shaken down from the brambles, and 
dry wood for burning on the hearth; his little daughter was leading 
two goats home from the hills; and at home there was a little boy 
lying sick in his cradle. ‘Mother,’ said the little girl—and the 
goddess was moved at the name of mother—‘ what do you, all alone 
in this solitary place?’ The old man stopped too, in spite of his 
heavy burden, and bade her take shelter in his cottage, though it 
was but a little one. But at first she refused to come; she looked 
like an old woman, and an old woman’s coif confined her hair; and 
as the man still urged her, she said to him, ‘ Heaven bless you, and 
may children always be yours! My daughter has been stolen from 
me. Alas! how much happier is your lot than mine ;’ and, though 
weeping is impossible for the gods, as she spoke, a bright drop like 
a tear fell into her bosom. Soft-hearted, the little girl and the old 
man weep together. And after that the good man said, ‘ Arise! 
despise not the shelter of my little home ; so may the daughter whom 
you seek be restored to you.’ ‘Lead me,’ answered the goddess ; 
‘you have found out the secret of moving me ;’ and she arose from 
the stone, and followed the old man; and as they went he told her 
of the sick child at home—how he is restless with pain, and cannot 
sleep. And she, before entering the little cottage, gathered from 
the untended earth the soothing and sleep-giving poppy ; and as she 
gathered it, it is said that she forgot her vow, and tasted of the 
seeds, and broke her long fast, unaware. As she came through the 
door, she saw the house full of trouble, for now there was no more 
hope of life for the sick boy. She saluted the mother, whose name 
was Metaneira, and humbly kissed the lips of the child, with her 
own divine lips; then the paleness left its face, and suddenly the 
parents see the strength returning to its body ; so great is the force 
that comes from the divine mouth. And the whole family was full 


of joy—the mother and the father and the little girl; they were the 
whole household.” 
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IV. 


Three profound ethical conceptions, three impressive sacred 
figures, have now defined themselves for the Greek imagination, con- 
densed from all the traditions which have here been traced, from the 
hymns of the poets, from the instinctive and unformulated mysticism 
of primitive minds. Demeter has become the divine sorrowing 
mother. Kore, the goddess of summer, has become Persephone, the 
goddess of death, still associated with the forms and odours of 
flowers and fruit, yet as one risen from the dead also, presenting one 
side of her ambiguous nature to men’s gloomier fancies. Thirdly, 
there is the image of Demeter enthroned, chastened by sorrow, and 
somewhat advanced in age, blessing the earth, in her joy at the return 
of Kore. The myth has now entered cn the third phase of its life, 
in which it becomes the property of those more elevated spirits, who, 
in the decline of the Greek religion, pick and choose and modify, 
with perfect freedom of mind, whatever in it may seem adapted to 
minister to their culture. In this way, the myths of the Greek 
religion become parts of an ideal, sensible embodiments of the sus- 
ceptibilities and intuitions of the nobler kind of souls; and it is to 
this latest phase of mythological development that the highest Greek 
sculpture allies itself. Its function is to give visible, aesthetic expres- 
sion to the constituent parts of that ideal. As poetry dealt chiefly 
with the incidents of the story, so it is with the personages of the 
story—with Demeter and Kore themselves—that sculpture has 
to do. 

For the myth of Demeter, like the Greek religion in general, had 
its unlovelier side, grotesque, un-hellenic, unglorified by art, illus- 
trated well enough by the description Pausanias gives us of his visit 
to the cave of the Black Demeter at Phigalia. In his time the 
image itself had vanished ; but he tells us enough about it to enable 
us to realise its general characteristics, monstrous as the special 
legend with which it was connected, the black draperies, the horse’s 
head united to the woman’s body, with the carved reptiles creeping 
about it. If with the thought of this gloomy image of our mother 
the earth, in our minds, we take up one of those coins which bear 
the image of Kore or Demeter,’ we shall better understand what the 
function of sculpture really was in elevating and refining the religious 
conceptions of the Greeks. Looking on the profile, for instance, on 
one of those coins of Messene, which almost certainly represent 
Demeter, and noting the crisp, chaste opening of the lips, the 
minutely wrought earrings, and the delicately touched ears of corn— 


(1) On these small objects the mother and daughter are hard to distinguish, the 
latter being recognisable only by a greater delicacy in the features and the more evident 
stamp of youth. 
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this trifle being justly regarded as, in its sesthetic qualities, an epitome 
of art on a larger scale—we shall see how far the imagination of the 
Greeks had travelled from what their Black Demeter shows us had 
once been possible for them, and in making the gods of their worship 
the objects of a worthy companionship in men’s thoughts. Cer- 
tainly, the mind of the old workman who struck this coin was, if we 
may trust the testimony of his work, unclouded byimpure or gloomy 
shadows. The thought of Demeter is impressed heré with all the 
purity and proportion, the purged and dainty intelligence of the 
human countenance. The mystery of it is indeed absent, perhaps 
could hardly have been looked for in so slight a thing, intended for 
no sacred purpose, and tossed lightly from hand to hand. But in his 
firm hold on the harmonies of the human face, the designer of this 
tranquil head of Demeter is on the one road to a command over the 
secrets of all imaginative pathos and mystery ; though, in the perfect 
fairness and blitheness of his work, he might seem almost not to have 
known the incidents of her terrible story. : 

It is probable that, at a later period than in other equally important 
temples of Greece, the earlier archaic representation of Demeter in 
the sanctuary of Eleusis, was replaced by a more beautiful image in 
the new style, with face and hands of ivory, having therefore, in tone 
and texture, some subtler likeness to women’s flesh, and the closely 
enveloping drapery being constructed in daintily beaten plates of 
gold. Demeter and Kore have been traced in certain blurred figures 
of the Parthenon, of the school of Pheidias, therefore ; but Praxiteles 
seems to have been the first to bring into the region of a freer 
artistic handling these shy deities of the earth, shrinking still within 
the narrow restraints of a hieratic, conventional treatment, long after 
the more genuine Olympians had broken out of them. The school 
of Praxiteles, as distinguished from that of Pheidias, is especially the 
school of grace, relaxing a little the severe ethical tension of the 
latter, in favour of a slightly Asiatic sinuosity and tenderness. 
Pausanias tells us that he carved the two goddesses for the temple of 
Demeter at Athens; and Pliny speaks of two groups of his in brass, 
the one representing the stealing of Persephone, the other her later, 
annual descent into Hades, conducted thither by the now pacified 
mother. All alike have perished ; though perhaps some more or less 
faint reflection of the most important of these designs may still be 
traced on many painted vases which depict the stealing of Perse- 
phone, a helpless, plucked flower in the arms of Aidoneus. And in 
this almost traditional form, the subject was often represented, in low 
relief, on tombs, some of which still remain, in one or two instances, 
built up, oddly enough, in the walls of Christian churches. On the 
tombs of women who had died in early life, this was a favourite sub- 
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ject, some likeness of the actual lineaments of the deceased being 
sometimes transferred to the features of Persephone. 

Yet so far, it might seem, when we consider the interest of this 
story in itself, and its importance in the Greek religion, that no 
adequate expression of it had remained to us in works of art. But 
in the year 1857, Mr. Newton’s discovery of the marbles in the 
sacred precinct of Demeter at Cnidus restored to us an illustration 
of the myth in its artistic phase, hardly less central than the 
Homeric hymn in its poetical phase. With the help of the descrip- 
tions and plans of Mr. Newton’s book,’ we can form, as one always 
wishes to do in such cases, a clear idea of the place where these 
marbles, three statues of the best style of Greek sculpture, now 
in the British Museum, were found. Occupying a ledge of rock, 
looking towards the sea, at the base of a cliff of upheaved limestone, 
of singular steepness and regularity of surface, the spot presents 
indications of volcanic disturbance, as if a chasm in the earth had 
opened here. It was this character, suggesting the belief in an 
actual connexion with the interior of the earth, local tradition 
claiming it as the scene of the stealing of Persephone, which pro- 
bably gave rise, as in other cases where the landscape presented 
some peculiar feature in harmony with the story, to the dedication 
upon it of a house and an image of Demeter, with whom were asso- 
ciated Kore and the gods with Demeter—oi @eoi mapa Aapatpi— 
Aidoneus, and the mystical Dionysus. The house seems to have 
been a small chapel only, of simple construction, and designed for 
private use, the site itself having been private property, consecrated 
by a particular family, for their own religious uses, although other 
persons, servants or dependents of the founders, may also have fre- 
quented it. The architecture seems to have been insignificant, but 
the sculpture costly and exquisite, belonging, if ‘contemporary with 
the erection of the building, to a great period of Greek art, of which 
also it is judged to possess intrinsic marks, about the year 350 before 
Christ, the probable date of the dedication of the little temple. The 
artists by whom these works were produced were therefore either the 
contemporaries of Praxiteles, whose Venus was for many centuries 
the glory of Cnidus, or belonged to the generation immediately 
succeeding him. The temple itself was probably thrown down by 
a renewal of the volcanic disturbances; the statues however remain- 
ing, and the ministers and worshippers still continuing to make shift 
for their sacred business in the place, now doubly venerable, but with 
its temple unrestored, down to the second or third century of the 
Christian era, its frequenters being now perhaps mere chance comers, 
the family of the original donors having become extinct, or having 
deserted it. Into this later arrangement, divined clearly by Mr. 

(1) A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branci¢ le. 
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Newton, through those faint indications which mean much for true 
experts, the extant remains, as they were found upon the spot, 
permit us to enter. It is one of the graves of that old religion, but 
with much still fresh in it. We see it with its provincial supersti- 
tions, and its curious magic rites, but also with its means of really 
solemn impressions, in the culminating forms of Greek art ; the two 
faces of the Greek religion confronting each other here, and the 
whole having that rare peculiarity of a kind of personal stamp upon 
it, the place having been designed to meet the fancies of one parti- 
cular soul, or at least of one family. It is always difficult to bring 
the every-day aspect of Greek religion home to us; but even the 
slighter details of this little sanctuary help us to do this ; and know- 
ing little, as we do, of the greater mysteries: of Demeter, this glance 
into an actual religious place dedicated to her, and with the air of 
her worship still about it, is doubly interesting. The little votive 
figures of the goddesses in baked earth were still lying stored in the 
small treasury intended for such objects, or scattered about the feet 
of the images, together with lamps in great number, a lighted lamp 
being a favourite offering, in memory of the torches with which 
Demeter sought Persephone, or from some sense of inherent darkness 
in these gods of the earth, those torches in the hands of Demeter 
being originally the artificial warmth and brightness of lamp and 
fire on winter nights. The dire or spells, binding or devoting cer- 
tain persons to the infernal gods, inscribed on thin rolls of lead, with 
holes sometimes for hanging them up about those quiet statues, still 
lay, just as they were left, anywhere within the sacred precinct, 
illustrating at once the gloomier side of the Greek religion in 
general, and of Demeter and Persephone especially, in their character 
of avenging deities, and, as relics of ancient magic reproduced so 
strangely at other times and places, reminding us of the permanence 
of certain odd ways of human thought. A woman binds with her 
spell the person who seduces her husband away from her and her 
children; another the person who has accused her of preparing 
poison for her husband ; another devotes one who has not restored a 
borrowed garment, or has stolen a bracelet, or certain drinking- 
horns ; and, from some instances, we might infer that this was a 
favourite place of worship for the poor and ignorant. In this 
living picture we find still lingering on, at the foot of the beautiful 
Greek marbles, that phase of religious temper which a cynical mind 
might think a truer link of its unity and permanence than any 
higher esthetic instincts, a phase of it which the art of sculpture, 
humanising and refining man’s conceptions of the unseen, tended 
constantly to do away. For the higher side of the Greek religion, 
thus humanised and refined by art, and elevated by it to the sense 
of beauty, is here also. 
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There were three ideal forms, as we saw, gradually shaping them- 
selves in the development of the story of Demeter, waiting only for 
complete realisation at the hands of the sculptor; and now, with 
these forms in our minds, let us place ourselves in thought before 
the three images which once probably occupied, one of them being 
then wrought on a larger scale, the three niches or ambries in 
the face of that singular cliff at Cnidus. Of the three figures, one 
probably respresents Persephone, as the goddess of the dead; the 
second, Demeter enthroned ; the third is probably a portrait-statue 
of a priestess of Demeter, but may perhaps, even so, represent 
Demeter herself, Demeter Achwa, Ceres Deserta, the mater dolorosa 
of the Greeks, a type not as yet recognised in any other work of 
ancient art. Certainly it seems hard not to believe that this work 
is in some way connected with the legend of the place to which it 
belonged, and the main subject of which it realises so completely ; 
and, at least, it shows how the higher Greek sculpture would have 
worked out this motive. If Demeter at all, it is Demeter the 
seeker, Anw, as she was called in the mysteries, in some pause of 
her restless wandering over the world in search of the lost child, and 
become at last an abstract type of the wanderer. The Homeric hymn, 
as we saw, had its sculptural motives, the great gestures of Demeter, 
who was ever the stately goddess, as she followed the daughters of 
Celeus, or sat by the well-side, or went out and in, through the halls 
of the palace, expressed in monumental words. With the senti- 
ment of that monumental Homeric presence this statue is pene- 
trated, uniting a certain solemnity of attitude and bearing, to a 
profound piteousness, an unrivalled pathos of expression. There is 
something of the pity of Michelangelo’s pietd, in the wasted form and 
the marred countenance, yet with the light breaking faintly over it 
from the eyes, which, contrary to the usual practice in ancient 
sculpture, are represented as looking upwards. It is the aged 
woman who has escaped from pirates, who has but just escaped 
being sold as a slave, calling on the young for pity. The sorrows 
of her long wanderings seem to have passed into the marble; and in 
this too, it meets the demands which the reader of the Homeric hymn, 
with its command over the resources of human pathos, makes upon the 
sculptor. The tall figure, in proportion above the ordinary height, 
is veiled, and clad to the feet in the longer tunic, its numerous 
folds hanging in heavy parallel lines, opposing the lines of the 
peplus, or cloak which cross it diagonally over the breast, enwrapping 
the upper portion of the body somewhat closely. It is the very type 
of the wandering woman, going grandly indeed, as Homer describes 
her, yet so human in her anguish, that I seem to recognise some far 
descended shadow of her, in the homely figure of the roughly clad 
French peasant woman, who, in one of Corot’s pictures, is hasting 
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along under a sad light, as the day goes out behind the little hill. 
We have watched the growth of the merely personal sentiment in 
the story; and we may notice that, if this figure be indeed Demeter, 
then the conception of her has become wholly humanised ; no trace 
of the primitive import of the myth, no colour or scent of the 
mystical earth, remains about it. 

The seated figure, much mutilated and worn by long exposure, 
yet possessing, according to the best critics, marks of the school of 
Praxiteles, is almost undoubtedly the image of Demeter enthroned. 
Three times in the Homeric hymn she is represented as sitting, once 
by the fountain at the wayside, again in the house of Celeus, and 
again in the newly finished temple of Eleusis ; but always in sorrow; 
seated on the mérpa ayéXaotos, which, as Ovid told us, the people 
of Attica still called the stone of sorrow. Here she is represented 
in her later state of reconciliation, enthroned as the glorified mother 
of all things. The delicate plaiting of the tunic about the throat, 
the formal curling of the hair, and a certain weight of over- 
thoughtfulness in the brows, recall the manner of Lionardo, a 
master, one of whose characteristics is a very sensitive expression of 
the sentiment of maternity. I am reminded especially of a work by 
one of his scholars, the Virgin of the Balances, in the Louvre, 
a picture which has been thought to represent, under a veil, the 
blessing of universal nature, and in which the sleepy-looking heads, 
with a peculiar grace and refinement of somewhat advanced life in 
them, have just this half-weary posture. We see here, then, 
the Hera of the world below, the Stygian Juno, the chief of 
those Elysian matrons who come crowding, in the poem of Clau- 
dian, to the marriage toilet of Proserpine, the goddess of the 
fertility of the earth and of all creatures, but still of fertility as 
arisen out of death;’ and therefore she is not without a certain 
pensiveness, having seen the seed fall into the ground and die, many 
times. Persephone has returned to her, and the hair spreads like a 
rich harvest over her shoulders; but she is still veiled, and knows 
that the seed must fall into the ground again, and Persephone descend 
again from her. 

The statues of the supposed priestess, and of the enthroned 
Demeter, are of more than the size of life; the figure of Persephone 
is but seventeen inches high, a daintily handled toy of Parian 
marble, the miniature copy perhaps of a much larger work, which 
might well be reproduced on a magnified scale. The conception of 
Demeter is throughout chiefly human, and even domestic, though 
never without a hieratic interest, because she is not a goddess only, 
but also a priestess. In contrast, Persephone is wholly unearthly, 


(1) ‘ Pallere ligustra, 
Exspirare rosas, decrescere lilia vidi.” 
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the close companion, and even the confused double, of Hecate, the 
goddess of midnight terrors, Despena, the final mistress of all that 
lives; and as sorrow is the characteristic sentiment of Demeter, so 
awe of Persephone. She is compact of sleep, and death, and flowers, 
but of narcotic flowers especially, a revenant, who in the garden of 
Aidoneus has eaten of the pomegranate, and bears always the secret 
of deeay in her, in the mystery of its swallowed seeds; sometimes, 
in later work, holding in her hand the key of the great prison-house, 
but which unlocks all secrets also, there finally, or through oracles 
revealed in dreams; sometimes, like Demeter, the poppy, emblem of 
sleep and death by its narcotic juices, of life and resurrection by 
its innumerable seeds, of the dreams, therefore, that may intervene 
between falling asleep and waking. Treated as it is in the Homeric 
hymn, and still more in this statue, the image of Persephone may be 
regarded as the result of many efforts to lift the old Chthonian 
gloom, still living on in heavier souls, concerning the grave, to con- 
nect it with impressions of dignity and beauty, and a certain sweet- 
ness even: it is meant to make us in love, or at least at peace, with 
death. The Persephone of Praxiteles’ school, then, is Aphrodite- 
Persephone, Venus-Libitina. Her shadowy eyes have gazed upon 
the fainter colouring of the under-world, and the tranquillity, born of 
it, has ‘‘ passed into her face;” for the Greek Hades is, after all, but 
a quiet, twilight place, not very different from that House of Fame 
where Dante places the great souls of the classical world; Aidoneus 
himself being conceived in the highest Greek sculpture as but a 
gentler Zeus, the great innkeeper; so that when a certain Greek 
sculptor had failed in his portraiture of Zeus, because it had too 
little hilarity, too little in the eyes and brow of the open and cheer- 
ful sky, he only changed its title, and the thing passed excellently, 
with its heavy locks and shadowy eyebrows, for the god of the dead. 
The image of Persephone then, as it is here composed, with the tall 
tower-like head-dress, from which the veil depends—the corn-basket, 
originally carried thus by the Greek women, balanced on the head— 
giving the figure unusual length, has the air of a body bound about 
with grave- -clothes; while the archaic hands and feet, and a certain 
stiffness in the folds of the drapery, give it something of a hieratic 
character, and to the modern observer may suggest a sort of kin- 
ship with the more chastened kind of Gothic work. But quite of 
the school of Praxiteles is the general character of the composition ; 
the graceful waving of the hair, the fine shadows of the little face, 
of the eyes and lips especially, like the shadows of a flower—a 
flower risen noiselessly from its dwelling in the dust—though still 
with that fulness or heaviness in the brow, as of sleepy people, 
which, in the delicate gradations of Greek sculpture, distinguish the 
infernal deities from their Olympian kindred. The object placed in 
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the hand may be, perhaps, a stiff archaic flower, but is probably the 
partly consumed pomegranate, one morsel gone; the most usual 
emblem of Persephone being this mystical fruit, which, because 
of the multitude of its seeds, was to the Romans a symbol of 
fecundity, and was sold at the doors of the temples of Ceres, that the 
women might offer it there, and bear numerous children ; and so, to 
the middle age, became a symbol of the fruitful earth itself; and 
then of that other seed sown in the dark under-world ; and at last of 
that whole hidden region, so thickly sown, which Dante visited, 
Michelino painting him, in the Duomo of Florence, with this fruit in 
his hand, and Botticelli putting it into the childish hands of Him, 
who, if men “ go down into hell, is there also.” 

There is an attractiveness in these goddesses of the earth akin to 
the influence of cool places, quiet houses, subdued light, tranquillising 
voices; for me, at least, I know it has been good to be with 
Demeter and Persephone, all the time I have been reading and think- 
ing of them ; and all through this essay, I have been asking myself, 
what is there in this phase of ancient religion for us at the present 
day? The myth of Demeter and Persephone, then, illustrates the 
power of the Greek religion as a religion of pure ideas, of concep- 
tions, which having no link on historical fact, yet, because they 
arose naturally out of the spirit of man, and embodied, in adequate 
symbols, his deepest thoughts concerning the conditions of his 
physical and spiritual life, maintained their hold through many 
changes, and are still not without a solemnising power even for the 
modern mind, which has once admitted them as recognised and 
habitual inhabitants ; and abiding thus for the elevation and purify- 
ing of our sentiments, long after the earlier and simpler races of 
their worshippers have passed away, they may be a pledge to us of 
the place in our culture, at once legitimate and possible, of the asso- 
ciations, the conceptions, the imagery, of Greek religious poetry im 
general, of the poetry of all religions. 

Wa ter H. Pater. 
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‘¢______-— coenge fercula nostra 
Malim convivis quam placuisse coquis.” 
MARTIAL. 

Tue majority of those who are neither lawyers nor litigants will 
probably be as much surprised to learn that the benefits of a new 
Judicial System have been thrown open to them for the last three 
months, as M. Jourdain was at being told that he had been talking 
prose for forty years. The transition has been so quietly managed 
as to have been almost imperceptible to laymen not directly interested 
in it. There have been no processions, or banners, or stump-orations, 
or political blue-fire of any kind. Even the debates in Parliament 
on the Judicature Acts were very thinly attended, and, as a rule, 
were much too esoteric for ordinary members to join in them. No 
one who was present in Westminster Hall on the 2nd of last November, 
the inaugural day of the new Supreme Court, would have detected 
any difference between what took place then and what had taken 
place there, at the commencement of Michaelmas term, in any former 
year. The outward symbols were the same, even down to the gold 
lace and the ermine; and the judges, marching in the old order, 
were received with the old marks of popularfavour. But the change 
is not the less great for having been so soberly effected, and, before 
the new order of things becomes stale, it may be worth while to 
endeavour to estimate its true value. I am aware that a practising 
lawyer is not always the fittest person to explain, much less to 
popularise, the law; for it is extremely difficult for him to extricate 
himself from the professional vortex in which he moves. It is there- 
fore not without diffidence that I venture to undertake the task 
within the narrow limits of these pages; I do so, as is implied in 
my motto (which has a deep meaning for law reformers), in the 
interest of the general reader, and with the full consciousness that 
I have to steer clear of two rocks—those of prejudice and pedantry. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the time when Jeremy Bentham 
exposed the evils attendant on the separation of our tribunals of law 
and equity, for there is no improvement, political or other, which has 
not been long familiar to the realm of philosophy before it emerges 
into the light of common day. The noticeable point is, that the 
separation of the tribunals should have been forcibly condemned by 
two Royal Commissions appointed in 1850 and 1851, twenty years 
before the first Judicature Bill was introduced into Parliament, and 
that a quarter of a century should have been allowed to pass by before 
their recommendations were carried into practical effect. The 
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Chancery Amendment Act 1852, and the Common Law Procedure 
Acts 1852 and 1854, the legislative outcome of these Commissions, 
were little else than codes of procedure applicable to the several 
Courts whence their titles were taken. The Chancery Amendment 
Act 1858, and Sir John Rolt’s Act of 1862 were’ partial and frag- 
mentary measures which, while inviting a closer comparison of tie 
opposite systems in vogue at Westminster and Lincoln’s Inn, served 
rather to deepen than to diminish the contrast between them. 
Although they gave full power to the Court of Chancery to work 
out justice to the end, in those cases where the suitor had rightly 
invoked its aid; in all other cases they left its doors closed against 
him, and notwithstanding the ruinous costs he might have incurred 
in preparing his cause for trial, he still had to seek the redress, which 
he was admittedly entitled to, by commencing fresh proceedings else- 
where. This was just as if a physician having undertaken to cut off 
a diseased limb should unexpectedly lay an artery bare, and then 
leave the patient to bleed to death on the plea that he was not a pure 
surgeon. 

The Royal Commission of 1867 issued its first report in 1869, and 
on that report Lord Chancellor Hatherley founded his Judicature Bill 
of 1870. It is well known that Lord Hatherley’s bill failed, but the 
reasons of its failure are not easy to discover. It attempted to con- 
solidate all the superior courts into one new court, to which it gave the 
title of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; but owing to some weakness 
in its framework, it was damaged by the criticism that the new tribunal 
was, after all, only the old courts under a new name, and that the 
consolidation was more nominal than real. It had another defect 
which ought not to have been fatal, and in fact might have been easily 
remedied : it was wholly silent as to the course of procedure which the 
new Supreme Court should adopt, that being left, according to Lord 
Hatherley’s first proposal, to be settled by a committee of judges, and 
by a committee of the Privy Council according to his second. On 
these two blots Lord Westbury lavished his withering sarcasm in the 
House of Lords, while the Lord Chief Justice of England, for reasons 
that need not be gone into here, denounced the proposed changes to 
the outside world in a scathing letter to the Lord Chancellor, which 
had in it the ring of the days of Ellesmere and Coke. The Bill of 
1870 went down to the Commons; but it was proceeded with no 
further, and was not even re-introduced in 1871, although Lord 
Hatherley still held the seals. And the practitioners in the Courts, 
who had been much exercised in their minds as to their professional 
prospects in the event of the bill becoming law, had rest two whole 
years. 

In November, 1872, on the retirement of Lord Hatherley, Sir 
Roundell Palmer became Lord Chancellor, and to his lot it fell—it 
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could not have fallen more appropriately to the lot of any man—to 
introduce in the ensuing session of Parliament a measure embody- 
ing the main recommendations of the Commission of 1867, of 
which he had been the prime mover. It is said that the draft of 
this measure, which ultimately became ‘The Judicature Act, 1873,’ 
was entirely the work of Lord Selborne’s own hand, and the 
masterly way in which it dealt with the subject furnishes a strong 
presumption of the truth of the rumour. Lord Selborne’s bill was 
free from the faults which had proved so disastrous to his immediate 
predecessor ; it effectually consolidated the superior Courts into one, 
without disturbing the settled channels of business more than was 
absolutely necessary ; it expressly declared the supremacy of the 
principles of equity, where they were in conflict with those of the 
Common Law, so as to prevent any future collision between them ; 
and it prescribed a code of rules, founded on a simple and rational 
basis, for the practical guidance of the tribunal that it called into 
existence. The one point of attack that it presented was, that it 
proposed to abolish, once and for all, the judicial functions of the 
House of Lords, and to transfer them to a new Court of Appeal. 
It was found easy in certain quarters to turn this proposal 
into a political challenge, and to make it subserve party pur- 
poses, and so Lord Selborne’s bill, although it received the royal 
assent in August, 1873, was suspended in its operation until 
November, 1874, and was again suspended until November, 1875. 
The country has reason to congratulate itself that these suspensions 
took place, for in the interval Lord Selborne’s rules were expanded 
into a more complete code of procedure, prepared with the sanction 
of a select committee of judges, and dealing in an exhaustive manner 
with the various points likely to arise in practice. Last year it 
was the good fortune of Lord Cairns to place the coping stone on 
the new judicial edifice, by passing a supplemental Judicature 
Act, known as “ The Judicature Act, 1875,” and containing, among 
other minor improvements, this amended code of procedure. At 
the same time he silenced further opposition in Parliament, by 
prolonging the continuance of the judicial power of the House of 
Peers until November, 1876; and the country will have shortly to 
determine whether there is to be any further respite. By the Act 
of 1875, the Tories took up and carried forward the work of their 
political opponents, who had thoroughly manured and tilled the 
ground, but there was no attendant party triumph to recall the 
adroitness with which some years before they had contrived to ‘ dish 
the Whigs’ by outbidding them on the electoral question. The Acts 
of 1873 and 18745 make up between them one solid and consistent 
whole; and while the impariial historian will acknowledge the 
special services of their individual framers, he will divide the honours 
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between the two powers in the State without seeking to award the 
palm to either. 

Before inquiring what the Judicature Acts have done for us, 
let us consider for a moment what it is they have not done. 
They have not brought about, nor were they intended to bring 
about, what is popularly termed a ‘fusion of law and equity.’ 
To have done this would have been to abolish trusts, and without 
trusts it would be impossible to adapt the devolution of property 
to the exigencies of modern civilised life. Every settlement of 
land or stock, and every disposition under which a married woman 
is protected against the extravagance or bankruptcy of her husband, 
avails itself of the machinery of trusts; and no system of registration 
of titles that has yet been devised ventures altogether to dispense with 
trusts. The distinction between the legal and the equitable owner- 
ship is, in these cases, perfectly natural, and is to be found in nearly 
all systems of jurisprudence that are worthy of the name. The 
special vice of the English system has been that this distinction was 
extended to cases where it was no longer natural, but on the 
contrary thoroughly artificial and irreconcilable with common sense. 
It was unnatural that a legal estate should become extinguished by 
union with another and greater legal estate, while no such extinc- 
tion took place if both the estates were equitable only, or one was 
equitable and the other legal. It was unnatural that an assignment 
of a bond or other debt should be recognised in a Court of Equity, but 
not recognised in a Court of Common Law. It was unnatural that 
time should be of the essence of a contract if sued on at Westminster 
Hall, but not of the essence of the same contract if sued on at 
Lincoln’s Inn; or that a tenant for life, under no legal restraint with 
regard to waste, should not be liable in damages for maliciously 
cutting down an ornamental avenue of trees, though, in equity, he 
might be prevented from lopping a single bough, if an injunction were 
applied for before the mischief was done. To these and other 
absurd refinements of the same kind, the Judicature Acts have put 
an end, but they have still left a clear domain of equity, separate 
and distinct from that of law, namely, the domain of trusts. Ina 
word, they have not effected fusion, but they have effected concur- 
rent administration. The terms ‘law’ and ‘equity’ will, how- 
ever, be no longer used, as they have hitherto been, in opposition to 
each other, and the latter term will probably cease to be used at all, 
except in connection with the equitable estate. This will be owing 
to the fact that in both sections of the Supreme Court, namely, the 
High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal, there is henceforth 
but a single set of ruling principles, and that in these Courts, for 
all administrative purposes, equity and law are one. 

Equity and law are one under the Judicature Acts, but are they 
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one at the expense of law or at the expense of equity? The language 
of the Acts is plain that equity is to prevail, but what if those who 
administer law are not familiar with the equity that overrides it ? 
While the Bill of 1873 was passing through Parliament these 
questions were repeated in various forms, and caused such nervous 
apprehension in the minds of practitioners in the Court of Chancery 
as ultimately to induce them to present a remonstrance to the 
Lord Chancellor. The Saturday Review, in one of a series of 
articles which have since been republished,’ expressed itself in the 
same key: “ Our complaint of the Bill is that it destroys and 
does not construct, that it abolishes the old safeguards, rude, no 
doubt, but still efficient, without substituting any other safeguards 
to protect the highest portion of our law from gradual but certain 
deterioration.” In fact it seems to have been thought that when 
the Court of Chancery was no more, the principles that had taken 
root there would die under transplantation, and that Lord Selborne 
having climbed to the summit of his ambition with the help of the 
ladder of equity was about to kick the ladder down on the pretence 
of making concessions to the common lawyers. These dismal fore- 
bodings were in great measure dispelled by Lord Selborne’s speech 
on the third reading of his bill, and have been completely falsified 
by the experience of the last three months. Those who gave them 
utterance did not sufficiently foresee or consider (1) that business 
would, at the commencement of the transition period, follow its 
ancient lines, and that actions involving points of equity would not, 
as a rule, be set down for trial in those divisions of the High Court 
in which Common Law judges preside; (2) that the new system 
provides for and encourages a free interchange of judges between 
the different divisions; and (3) that the doctrines of equity are not 
after all so recondite and abstruse that they cannot be grasped by a 
judge of ability, assisted by a competent bar, whatever his early 
training may have been. It was a surprise to the profession when 
Sir George Mellish, an eminent Common Law advocate, was appointed 
a Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, but the appoint- 
ment was a signal success, and no one ever suggested that equitable 
principles suffered at his hands. It was a greater surprise still when 
Mr. Baron Bramwell and Mr. Justice Brett, two ordinary judges of 
the old Common Law Courts, and therefore supposed to have no know- 
ledge of equity, were lately summoned to assist at the deliberations 
of the new Court of Appeal, and to rehear cases decided by the Master 
of the Rolls and the Vice Chancellors; but here, again, the selection 
has been amply justified by the result. Without enumerating other 
instances in which eminent lawyers now living are doing good judicial 
work in a sphere not naturally their own, it will suffice to say that 


(1) « Thoughts on Fusion of Law and Equity.” By G. W. Hemming, Q.°. 
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the late Lord Cranworth was all the greater equity judge for having 
been also Baron of the Exchequer, and that Lord Eldon himself was 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas before he presided with such 
extraordinary power and learning over the old Court of Chancery. 

There is one other change in the organic judicial structure which 
it will be convenient to notice here, namely, the abolition of the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber. The composition of that Court of intermediate 
appeal was, at all events in modern times, highly unsatisfactory. Its 
original design was, that the decision of the Court below, on the legal 
points reserved at the first trial, should be reviewed by the entire 
body of Common Law judges, excluding only those who had been 
present at the previous hearing. When the Court, so formed, was 
a full one, and unanimous, its judgments carried with them very 
considerable weight. But, in practice, the Court seldom comprised 
more than five or six members, and this combination was based 
upon convenience rather than upon special fitness. The result was 
that a strong judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, consisting 
perhaps of some five judges, was liable to be reversed in the 
Exchequer Chamber by a majority of three judges over two, 
chosen at random from the Common Pleas and the Exchequer, 
and similarly the Exchequer judges were liable to be overruled 
by a narrow majority of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
Such a system of compensation, however fair and even as between 
the judges, who alternately lost and won by the arrangement, 
could not commend itself to the unfortunate suitor with but a 
single cause to be tried. The special, if not the only, advantage of 
this ingenious contrivance was, that it saved the salaries of extra 
appellate judges; its disadvantages were, that it unsettled instead 
of settling the law, caused disappointment and vexation to the 
litigant, and, by taking too many of the judges of first instance 
away from their proper work, delayed the progress of public busi- 
ness. It is unlikely that, amongst the most bigoted worshippers of 
our constitutional forms, any one will be found to drop a tear over 
the extinction of the Exchequer Chamber, and its merger in the 
new Court of Appeal. 

It would not be fitting to attempt, in these pages, to describe 
minutely the practice of the new Judicature, or to dwell at length 
on its superiority over the system it has superseded. To do this 
would necessitate the use of professional terms, which I desire as 
far as possible to avoid, and would require a far larger measure of 
space than I could venture to occupy. I shall, therefore, only touch 
lightly on four salient points; (1) the new mode of commencing an 
action; (2) the new pleadings or methods of determining what are 
the real issues between the parties ; (3) the evidence by which those 
issues may be supported; (4) the several forms of trial. 
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I. All ‘actions’ (and there are no longer any ‘suits’) are now 
commenced by a writ of summons, which is required to state in a 
few simple words, for the information of the opposite party, what is 
the nature of the complaint made, or relief sought, against him. 
This is at once an innovation upon the more recent practice and a 
partial restitution of an older order of things. Four-and-twenty 
years ago the initiatory writ at law was bound to declare, though it 
often did so in language nearly unintelligible, the nature of the 
redress asked for, the reason of this rule being that there were only 
fixed forms of writs, and those limited in number, within one or 
other of which the plaintiff’s grievance must be brought, or he 
could not sue at all. In order to obviate this injustice, and with it 
to get rid of a good deal of absurd jargon that so darkened the 
threshold of the dispute as to prevent the plaintiff from clearly 
seeing his way into it, or the defendant from finding his way out, 
the Common Law Procedure Act, 1852, allowed writs to be issued 
without a word of explanation as to what the party issuing them 
really wanted. The intention was good, namely, to make the system 
more elastic, but the effort to be brief rendered the cause of action 
obscure. The practice of the Court of Chancery was open to still 
graver objections, for there the plaintiff’s first step was to serve his 
opponent with a more or less prolix document called a ‘ bill,’ and, if 
the case was one for an immediate injunction, to follow the bill up 
by another document almost precisely in the same words, called an 
‘affidavit in support.’ Thus the defendant, even if willing to confess 
himself in the wrong, had no opportunity of striking his colours 
except at the risk of having to pay a large sum for costs, and many 
a suit commenced in this way has been continued for the purpose 
of adjusting the burden of the costs, long after the subject matter 
had ceased to exist. The framers of the new code of procedure, 
profiting by the experience that nearly 70 per cent. of the litigation 
in England (I advisedly say nothing of Scotland or Wales) is 
amicably arranged almost as soon as it is commenced, have steered a 
middle course between these opposite extremes, and have wisely 
prescribed that the nature of the claim to be made, and of the relief 
or remedy demanded, shall be clearly and concisely indorsed on 
the writ of summons, without requiring that it shall be cast in any 
stereotyped mould. 

II. After the writ of summons come the pleadings. And here we 
approach what was once a great mystery, almost as great as that in 
which the patrician order at Rome enveloped the formule of actions 
until they were divulged by the theft of the scribe Flavius. Obviously 
the best system of pleading is that which elicits, in the shortest and 
most convenient form, the material issues of fact to which the law has 
to be applied, and thus puts each party in complete possession of the 
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points to which his evidence should be addressed. Any method that 
stops short of this enables one party to spring a surprise on the other 
at the trial, and any method that goes beyond it cumbers the record 
with irrelevant matter. In either.case there is risk of a miscarriage 
of justice: in the first, because the party surprised may be unable, 
for want of preparation, to parry his adversary’s attack; in the 
second, because juries are apt to lose sight of the real issue when 
false or collateral issues are presented along with it. The old 
common lawyers were so impressed with the first half of these truths, 
that they eutirely forgot the second half; and the art of special 
pleading seems to have been invented expressly for the purpose of 
widening the area of dispute, instead of confining it within its proper 
bounds. As children are given fragments of coloured glass in a 
kaleidoscope, out of which they make new combinations by turning 
it round, so the special pleaders, taking to pieces a simple money 
transaction, and resolving it into all its possible elements, presented 
it to view in a distracting variety of shapes under the denomina- 
tion of ‘common counts.’ These common counts, originating with 
the plaintiff, gave rise to as many different ‘pleas’ on the part of 
the defendant; and thus, if one may be allowed a sudden change 
of metaphor, an intricate web was spun, by the ingenuity of 
the lawyers, in which the client would have failed to recognise a 
single thread of his own, if he had taken the trouble to look into it. 
For a long time, too, neither party could enforce, at Common Law, 
admissions from his opponent, but was forced to resort for them to 
the Court of Chancery, where they were indigenous to the soil. It is 
true that in 1854 interrogatories were allowed to be administered 
with the leave of the Common Law judge, but the innovation was 
hampered with inconvenient restrictions, and was after all but an 
imperfect engine of discovery. To borrow a comparison from the able 
writer already referred to,' an action at law was carried on much on 
the same principle as a game of whist, where each side does his best 
to conceal his hand from the other, whilst a suit in equity was 
managed like a game of chess, or, if you will, whist with double 
dummy. ‘There can be little doubt that, as a means of shortening 
litigation, by informing each party beforehand of the strength and 
weakness of his adversary’s case, the Equity method of pleading was 
the superior; but it had the great defect of suffering what was 
technically called the ‘discovery’ to be mixed up and entangled 
with the ‘defence,’ and both to be presented together in a single 
document called the ‘answer.’ The new Rules of Procedure 
have untied this knot—a knot which the skilful draftsman strove 
to make as tight as possible—and discovery and defence are 
now kept apart from each other, while the pleading on both sides 
(1) Quarterly Review, Jan., 1875 ; “ Judicial Investigation of Truth.” 
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is reduced to a simple narrative of facts, concluding with the 
claim for the particular remedy to which the party speaking con- 
siders himself entitled. Ample opportunity is afforded for amend- 
ment, both before and at the trial, when the justice of the case 
demands it, and the plaintiff is allowed the last word; but unless 
fresh ground has been broken by the defendant, and made the 
foundation of a counter-claim, that word is merely of a formal 
character, and, when uttered, closes the pleadings. 

III. As the end of good pleading is to bring out the points of 
agreement and difference, and thereby to narrow the controversy, so 
the end of a fair trial is to determine, by proper evidence, on which 
side the truth lies. If it had been asked under the old régime what 
was proper evidence—meaning thereby evidence furnished by human 
testimony, as distinguished from that furnished by documents— 
the answer to the question would have depended on the Court in 
which it was put. The reply in the late Court of Chancery would 
have been, that evidence was proper if contained in the affidavit 
of some person conversant with the facts deposed to, provided only 
that the deposition was in other respects receivable, and that there 
had been an opportunity of cross-examining upon it. In a Court of 
Common Law we should have been told, that such affidavit evidence 
was very nearly worthless, and that the only proper mode of pro- 
ceeding was to put the witness into the box, and get him to tell his 
story first-hand, in the presence of the judge and jury, who could 
observe his demeanour, and draw their conclusions from it. The 
latter answer is plainly the more correct of the two, and no one 
familiar with the practice of the Court of Chancery will deny that 
the system of evidence countenanced there was about as bad as it 
could be. In that Court, oral examination in chief before the Court 
itself was almost unknown, although, owing to certain modern Acts 
of Parliament, it was not wholly excluded; and cross-examination, 
even in hostile cases, could not, until quite recent times, be conducted 
under the eye of the Chancery judge who had to decide the cause. 
By a general order of Court of the year 1861, when either party 
desired to cross-examine a witness, the party, whose witness he was, 
was required to produce him for that purpose at the trial; but this 
order only applied to a limited class of suits, and left it optional to a 
plaintiff, by ‘proceeding in a particular manner, technically called 
‘moving for a decree,’ to screen all his witnesses from judicial 
scrutiny, and to force the cause on for trial, supported by printed 
or written evidence only. In the hands of an unscrupulous litigant, 
this worked considerable mischief, for it was often easy to manufac- 
ture an affidavit or deposition that would stand the test even of severe 
cross-examination when the result only appeared on paper. To repro- 
duce the unwillingness and the hesitation of a witness is not possible 
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to a shorthand writer, and it was certainly never attempted by either 
of the two amiable gentlemen before whom, as the official examiners 
of the Court, Chancery cross-examinations had to be conducted. 
Then again, even when the witnesses were honest, their affidavits 
often disguised, if they did not pervert the facts, owing to the mode 
of their production. An attorney’s clerk would be sent down to an 
illiterate man or woman to ascertain what they knew of this or that 
matter, and, as a consequence of the interview, a string of statements 
would be jotted down more or less relevant to the questions to be 
tried. These statements would then be transcribed and submitted to 
counsel, with instructions to turn them into an affidavit, and this he 
did by bringing out prominently all the favourable portions of them, 
and throwing all the unfavourable ones into the background. 
Not unfrequently he would make a suggestion that possibly the 
witness would be able to depose to some further fact bearing on the 
case, which appeared to him to have been forgotten, and he appended 
provisionally another sentence or two, with the remark that the 
witness should be seen again, and that, if true, it should be introduced 
into his deposition. It was commonly found that human nature was 
too weak to resist so powerful a temptation, and that if the witness’s 
memory was not really quickened by the suggestion, he managed to 
persuade himself that it was. The opposing counsel, having no means 
of judging from perusal of the completed document what was within 
the certain knowledge of the deponent, and what was merely his 
hazy recollection or belief, often abstained from cross-examining on 
this interpolated matter, lest the answer should strengthen his adver- 
sary’s case. It may be added that the witness, having usually got 
his affidavit by heart before he came up for cross-examination, would 
probably not have been substantially shaken if the experiment had 
been tried. In not a few instances—though the practice was never 
approved of—affidavits have been prepared without any sufficient 
materials, on the chance that the witness would “swear up to the 
mark ;” and it being notorious that prosecutions for perjury, even 
where directed by a judge, very rarely end in a verdict of guilty, the 
mark has been often sworn up to accordingly. In non-contested 
cases, or where the parties agree to it, there can of course be no 
objection to affidavit evidence; and therefore the Judicature Act 
provides that, under those conditions, it may be resorted to. Thus, 
all that is good in the Chancery system is preserved, while much 
useless expense is saved, by its being no longer imperative on the 
suitor, as it formerly was at Common Law, to summon his witnesses 
from a distance to prove facts lying outside the field of actual contest. 

IV. It remains to say a few words on the several forms of trial. 
These are now considerably multiplied so as to be capable of easy 
adaptation to almost any phase of the litigation. The Acts carefully 
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preserve the right of every litigant to have his cause submitted, as 
a whole, by the judge to the jury, with a proper and complete direc- 
tion both as to the law and the evidence ; but at the same time they 
recognise the truth that there are many subsidiary parts of a case 
that cannot be conveniently dealt with in this old constitutional 
fashion. Not only are there questions of law which have to be 
disengaged from the facts and first determined by the judge; but 
there are many questions of fact which are not proper to be sub- 
mitted to a jury at all. For example the facts, and the conclusions 
to be drawn from them, may hinge, not on actual events or 
phenomena falling within the range of the senses, but on a general 
course of mercantile dealing, or the special usage of a trade; and 
then they cannot well be determined without a knowledge of that 
course of dealing, or the usage of that particular trade. Sometimes 
they involve complicated inquiries into mere matters of account, and 
it is easy to see that in these and like instances, to bring into play 
the machinery of a judge and jury would be a useless waste of public 
time. Under the old system, there were many contrivances for 
disposing of this class of questions, and each Court adopted that one 
which seemed right in its own eyes. In the Court of Chancery, 
matters of account were referred to the judge at chambers, that is, 
practically to the chief clerk ; in the Courts of Common Law, refe- 
rences went to the master, or, where the parties so agreed, to private 
arbitration, the arbitrator being usually a barrister, or a lay expert 
whose ignorance of law was supposed to be counterbalanced by his 
special knowledge on other points. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the inconveniences with which this last kind of reference 
was attended. In the first place arbitration was seldom resorted to 
until the trial had actually commenced and all the costs of it had been 
incurred, including even the fee on the counsel’s brief. Towards the 
end of an assize, it was not uncommon to see a dozen heavy actions 
so dealt with, to the surprise of no one engaged in them except the 
parties themselves, who naturally failed to comprehend why their 
cases were so summarily shunted. It is to be hoped they abstained 
from following them further, for what with adjournments to suit 
everybody’s convenience, half or quarter days of work, documents 
and, witnesses not forthcoming when wanted, and a hundred other 
irregularities, due to the absence of judicial control and the wholesome 
check of public opinion, these arbitrations, when they once began, 
threatened never to come to an end. ‘The result was an enormous 
increase of costs, to say nothing of risk of miscarriage in the award, 
and if miscarriage there were, it was irretrievable ; for an award does 
not admit of an appeal, unless there is error on the face of it, or the 
arbitrator has been guilty of personal misconduct. The Judicature 
Acts have not abrogated these references to arbitrations, but have 
t 2 
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placed them on a higher platform, by calling into existence a new 
class of functionaries called Official Referees, who are directed to 
hold their sittings de die in diem, and are clothed with all the 
authority of judges of the High Court, except the power of committal 
to prison. The Official Referee is not bound, as the private arbitra- 
tor was, to complete the Reference as a whole, irrespective of the 
difficulties that may have arisen in the course of it; but he is at 
liberty to break it off and submit any incidental question for the 
decision of the Court, or to state any facts specially, in order that the 
Court may draw its own inferences from them. The Court may also 
require any explanation or reasons from the referee, and remit to 
him the whole, or any part, of his ‘findings’ for reconsideration and 
revision. Should the parties prefer it, they may choose their own 
referee, and so withdraw themselves from the jurisdiction of the 
permanent officer; the person so agreed on (called a special referee) 
being invested by the Acts with all the powers and duties of the 
official referee. 

There is one other office created by the Acts in connection with 
the Supreme Court which has hitherto been only known in connec- 
tion with the Admiralty and the County Courts, namely, the office 
of Assessor. Whenever a reference was made to the Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty, he had power to call in competent merchants 
and other skilled persons to assist him in the inquiry; and when, 
in the year 1868, a limited Admiralty jurisdiction was conferred on 
certain County Courts, the judges of those Courts were authorised 
to summon to their aid nautical persons acquainted with maritime 
subjects. In the following year, by an amending Act, the County 
Court judges were empowered to call in mercantile assessors ; but 
owing to this Act having been framed under a misconception, the 
power has been very sparingly, if ever, exercised. It is by no 
means clear as yet what will be the precise functions of the assessors 
of the Supreme Court, or how they will be selected, the rules of 
procedure being silent on these points; but their business will be 
not only to assist the judges, when required, but the referees also, 
whether official or special; and the remuneration, both of referees 
and assessors, is to be determined by the Court employing them. 
Both classes of officers have been long known on the Continent, 
referees or experts for the investigation of special facts being dis- 
tinctly recognised by the Hamburg law, and commercial assessors 
having been established at Frankfort many years before it ceased to 
be a free state. 

There is still another important provision of the new Acts which 
may appropriately be noticed here, viz., the formation of district 
registries in immediate connection with the Supreme Court. It was 
unquestionably a hardship to compel all actions which did not fall 
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within the County Court jurisdiction to be commenced in London, 
when both parties were residing or carrying on business in the same 
country town. For the mechanical process of issuing the writ, or of 
entering up judgment in default of the appearance of the defendant, 
a local office, where the proceedings can be recorded, is obviously as 
good as a London one, and it is very much cheaper. Hitherto every 
country solicitor has had a London agent by whom all his business 
in the superior Courts has been transacted, and who has shared the 
clients’ fees with him. Large fortunes have been accumulated by 
many a metropolitan firm whose principal employment has been that 
of an intermediary only ; and, in former times, the support of what 
was called a large agency house has been the making of many a 
barrister, and has accelerated his promotion to the bench. Business 
is now dispersed through a greater number of channels, so that the old 
professional monopolies no longer assume such gigantic proportions. 
The establishment of district registries will, though not to any very 
considerable extent, further curtail the employment of these agents ; 
but if there is to be uniformity in the law, and a great and central 
bar, it would be impossible wholly to dispense with them, and we 
must become thoroughly disintegrated and provincialised before 
they cease to exist. The Judicature Acts have, in this respect, 
been very cautiously and discreetly framed. When either of the 
parties resides outside the limited area prescribed by the Acts, the 
proceedings, down to notice of trial, can only go on within that 
area with the consent of both litigants; and even when both reside 
within the same area, there are great facilities for removing the 
action to London, if a judge should think fit so to order. Except 
that local venues are abolished, the trial of the action will, for the 
most part, take place where it took place before, without reference to 
the district registry in which the preliminary proceedings have been 
had. 

Disguise the fact as we Londoners may, it is obvious that there 
is a powerful body of persons at work who are striving to break 
up our judicial framework, and to decentralise the legal profession, 
under the plausible plea that law should be cheap, and should 
be administered near every man’s door. Those who are of this 
opinion are apt to forget that cheap law encourages litigation, and 
that when law is home-made its quality is seldom first-rate. It is 
natural that localised judges and provincial solicitors should per- 
suade themselves that the County Courts might be made legal centres 
for commercial administration, and that he who can be entrusted to 
decide a dispute involving fifty pounds can, as safely, be trusted to 
decide upon thousands. But is the country prepared to have its 
large commercial questions decided in a dozen different ways by a 
dozen different tribunals? All law is bad that is uncertain, or rather 
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uncertain law is no law; and without a controlling power and the 
fittest intellects to wield it, our law, which for want of a code is 
already obscure enough, would soon become a chaos. The integrity 
of our judges is beyond suspicion, but if they were all fixed in 
certain spots, and attended by local barristers and solicitors only, 
who can say what influences might not be brought to bear upon 
them—influences which they themselves would not be conscious of, 
just as the weakest of them are not conscious now of the spell that 
an able advocate, with whose manner and tone they have become 
pleasantly familiar, succeeds in weaving around them? The concep- 
tion of English Law as the image of Justice is dear to the hearts of 
the bulk of the people of England; and the embodiment of that 
conception, whether viewed from its civil or its criminal side, should 
have something of majesty about it. 

The introduction into our legal system of the several new elements 
already indicated; the facilities now given for joining together 
several causes of action and for admitting counter-claims; the 
power conferred on the judges to settle issues, where not clearly 
defined by the parties themselves; the extension of the special 
indorsement on the writ which has been found so useful for bills of 
exchange; in a word, the equipping of every division of the High 
Court with all the judicial appliances that have proved valuable any- 
where, will, it is hoped, pacify those members of the community who 
have for some time past been clamouring for tribunals of commerce, 
including even Mr. Ayrton, who stands at their head. Judging 
from the evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which reported in 1871, Mr. Ayrton and his mercantile 
friends are not yet agreed amongst themselves as to the composition 
of the tribunals that they are prepared to recommend, or the class of 
cases that should come before them. They are not agreed whether 
the judges should be wholly commercial, as in France and Belgium, 
or partly commercial and partly legal, as in many of the German 
states ; whether the commercial members should be paid or not for 
their services, whether the tribunals should be exclusive of, or con- 
current with, that of the superior Courts, whether they should be 
bound by the settled rules of evidence, or should admit as evidence 
whatever appears to them to be material, whether there should or 
should not be an appeal to a regularly constituted legal Court. 
For example, amongst the witnesses examined, Mr. Morris, the 
President of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce, stated that he 
should personally prefer that the new tribunal should be on a purely 
voluntary footing, like the Committee of the Stock Exchange or 
Lloyds, “thus offering to litigants the power of escaping litigation 
“by referring it to men honest and anxious to come to a speedy 
“opinion, with their knowledge derived from a fellow feeling with 
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“the two parties.” The Chairman of the Bradford Chamber differed 
in toto from Mr. Morris, and, so far from wishing to use the new 
Courts merely as instruments of voluntary arbitration, desired that 
they should be complete Courts of first instance, with exclusive and 
compulsory jurisdiction, though liable to be appealed from on purely 
legal questions. In fact, he wished for an extension of the existing 
County Courts with a special commercial department superadded, 
that should be unfettered by any pecuniary limit. Other witnesses 
were for making the jurisdiction compulsory, but only in the case 
where one of the parties insisted on it, leaving it optional to them to 
have the cause tried by the Superior Court, if both were willing to 
indulge in the luxury. And so throughout the entire blue book, 
quot homines tot sententie. How the Committee managed, in face of 
this evidence, to issue an unanimous report, it is difficult to under- 
stand ; and their final proposal to appoint “ commercial judges whose 
“office, like that of a justice of the peace, should be regarded as an 
“honourable duty, not as a service of emolument ” does not strike one 
as very practical, or consistent with our experience of the require- 
ments of business men. Most law reformers of the present day are 
endeavouring to get rid of our one unpaid magistracy, that composed 
of clergymen and country squires, and to attempt to establish 
another of a wholly commercial character appears to be little short of 
preposterous. 

It must not be inferred from what has been said that the new 
system is without blemishes, or that it will not require careful 
handling to insure its working smoothly. Already some of the 
rules of procedure have failed to stand the criticism brought to 
bear upon them, but no flaw has yet been discovered that cannot 
be easily repaired. One thing seems likely, that the existing staff 
of judges will prove inadequate to the task that they are required to 
get through, and this more especially in the Chancery Division, where 
the greater part of the evidence has now to be taken rird rece in open 
court. Some of the Common Law judges (I use the term for con- 
venience merely) are already beginning to complain of the excessive 
friction that attends their labours under the Acts, and of the diver- 
sified parts that they are called upon to fill at the shortest possible 
notice. But friction is an accompaniment of all new machinery, and 
every fresh experience on the bench increases the power of those 
who preside there, and adds to the confidence which they inspire. 
It can, however, be hardly necessary that so much continuous exer- 
tion should be required of the judges as is involved in their having 
to endure a sitting, like that now in progress, of thirteen weeks 
without a break. Few minds are strong enough to bear so severe a 
strain, and, unless both bench and bar are in full vigour, business 
may go on but it does not progress. Any one who has had praetical 
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experience of our Courts knows how the trial of a heavy cause may 
be reduced within a comparatively narrow compass when the judge, 
before whom it is opened, has a rapid perception of the real points on 
whichit turns, and how the speeches of counsel and evidence of witnesses 
may be curtailed by a timely intimation from the Court of what is, 
and what is not, relevant matter. If all sittings are to be as 
protracted as that which commenced on the 11th of last month, one 
of two things must happen; either we must have more judges, or 
public business will begin to drag and the quality of the work of 
the Judicial Bench will, with rare exceptions, deteriorate. 

These difficulties may be easily arranged, as involving no 
important principle; but there are two other questions of greater 
moment, intimately connected with our Judicature, to which Parlia- 
ment will have to address itself early in the ensuing session. The 
first of these—the appointment of one or more Public Prosecutors— 
has been agitated for upwards of twenty years, and has been the 
subject of no less than five abortive bills, the last of which was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Bruce in 1873, 
and was withdrawn for want of time to proceed with it effectu- 
ally. Every one is agreed that, when a crime has been com- 
mitted, it ought not to be left to the individual injured to bring the 
criminal to justice; not only because a crime is an offence against the 
State, but because a State which declines to interfere by prosecuting 
criminals to conviction cannot adequately discharge its duty as pro- 
tector of the lives and properties of its subjects. So long as the 
prosecution of offenders is left in private hands, crimes which ought 
to beseverely punished are likely to be condoned, and the condonation 
of a crime often acts as an encouragement to the criminal to repeat 
his former experiment on a larger scale. Even when a private citizen 
takes the trouble to put the law in motion, although he may have 
nothing to gain by it, his prosecution often fails for want of adequate 
funds, or defective knowledge either on his own part, or on the part 
of those he employs. In civil causes this is inevitable, for we are all 
liable to disappointments, owing to the carelessness or incompetency 
of our agents; but the State has a right to be served efficiently, 
and by the prizes it is able to offer can always insure that it shall 
be. At present the duty of getting up prosecutions is, in the first 
instance, entrusted to the police, and they it is who communicate 
with the witnesses, and put the evidence into shape. It is no dis- 
paragement to them to say that they do this part of their work only 
too well, and that innocent men have sometimes suffered from their 
trop de zéle. Moreover, the police are not infrequently the most 
important witnesses at the trial, and a prosecutor who is also a 
witness is apt to be biased, even when he desires to be honest. It is 
a mere accident that the committing magistrates’ clerks also act as 
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public prosecutors up toa certain point. Their services in that capacity 
are occasional merely, and very ill-requited, and there have been 
many cases of importance in which they have failed to instruct 
counsel for the prosecution at the assizes, because it was not worth 
their while to prepare his brief or advance his fee. 

The only instances of State prosecutions arising out of private 
injuries occur when, as in a late celebrated case turning wholly on 
circumstantial evidence, the Government interferes on account of 
their peculiar gravity, and then the action of the Government is 
determined by popular rumour, rather than by legal authority, and 
is wholly dependent on the will of the Lords of the Treasury. There 
is no danger in England of our public prosecutors becoming invested 
with inquisitorial powers, like those of the ministére public in France, 
or of their modelling their indictments on the French actes d’aceusa- 
tion, which not only recapitulate all the grounds from which the 
guilt of the accused may be inferred, but also refute by anticipation 
the arguments for the defence. The difficulty of the measure lies, 
_ not in its principle, but in its administrative details, and it is, there- 
fore, exactly the kind of problem which the Conservatives undertook 
to solve when they last came into office. 

The other question which must be discussed next session, and 
finally disposed of, is the question whether there is to be a second 
appeal in civil cases, and what the nature of that appeal is to be. 
The House of Lords, unless willing to submit to reform, can hardly 
maintain its ground, as the tribunal of ultimate resort, beyond the 
autumn of this year ; for at present it is disfigured by shams, and we 
are fast learning to exchange shams for realities. That there should 
be an opportunity for a second appeal, I, for one, sincerely believe ; 
but half the value of the appeal is thrown away if the judgment 
delivered gives forth an uncertain sound. That half-a-dozen law- 
peers should pretend to be the House of Lords, and that we should 
all agree to call them so, is plainly contrary to common sense ; that, 
being all of them ex-judges, except the one who for the time being is 
the Chief Judge of the land, they should deliver their judgments in 
the deliberative, instead of the judicial style, would be intolerable 
but that the singularity of the form is usually redeemed by the 
broad wisdom that pervades and animates the substance. The mis- 
chief of these so-called speeches is, that those uttered by the minority 
get cited as authorities, as well as those uttered by the majority, 
though, in fact, neither the one nor the other are commanding 
expositions of the law, nor, except so far as they lead up directly to 
the final decision, are they binding on the subordinate courts. Diffe- 
rences of opinion often exist amongst the members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and these differences find free 
expression in the course of the cases heard before them, but the judg- 
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ment delivered is as the voice of one man, and not a discordant note is 
heard in it. Ifthe rule were otherwise, these imperial appeals would 
soon cease to satisfy our colonies and dependencies, as happily they 
now do; just as any other manifesto of the Crown, if it bore the 
marks of indecision, would inevitably breed disaffection and distrust. 
It was right that the members of the old Exchequer Chamber should 
openly state their individual conclusions, and even reply upon one 
another in the course of delivering judgment; for the benefit of the 
discussion would have been lost if these conclusions had not been 
put in a shape in which they could be reviewed by the Court above. 
But the strength of the House of Lords, as a Court of ultimate 
appeal, is seriously impaired by the public exhibition of divided and 
distracted counsels; and it is peculiarly illogical that the members 
of such a Court should be openly arrayed against each other, when 
the theory is that they are bound by all the decisions of their 
predecessors, and that their own decisions are in their turn in- 
fallible, and can only be altered by the intervention of the 
entire body of the legislature. It is a minor grievance that the 
House of Lords is not accessible during the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, for the judicial arrears there are never very considerable ; but 
whilst we are promoting, by every means in our power, the dispatch 
of business in the superior Courts, it is an anomaly to brook delay in 
the highest Court of all. As a second legislative chamber the House 
of Lords is of immense and increasing value to the State; but its 
present judicial position is a mere ‘survival’ of past ages, and adds 
nothing to its dignity or its permanence. It has been frequently 
admonished that this excrescence must be pared away, or made 
conformable to modern requirements; the time has fully come for it 
to show how far it has profited by the warning. 

Montacur Cooxson. 





HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue past month has brought no modification in the state of the East. 
Austria persists with admirable patience in trying to untie the Gordian knot 
which no one dares to propose to cut. At St. Petersburg, Vienna, and 
Constantinople, however, they are simply marking time : everybody is exces- 
sively vigilant and rather distrustful. Count Andrassy’s Note on the reforms 
which ought to be required from the Porte has travelled very slowly, only 
reaching its destination a fortnight after beginning its journey. It has been 
duly examined by the cabinets. Russia, Prussia, France, and Italy all 
approve it. England after some hesitation also supports it, because her 
abstention would encourage inopportune resistance in Turkey. The diffi- 
culty of course is not to trace a programme, but to assure its execution. 
For this, as everybody sees, the intervention of the great powers, under one 
form or another, is indispensable. But what form of intervention will be 
really efficacious, and at the same time such as Turkey can accept ? 

Even Lord Stratford de Redcliffe admits that the execution of the reforms 
should be superintended by a commission,composed of the representatives 
of the great powers. But would this be enough ? Two difficulties present 
themselves at the first glance. In a commission containing persons with 
different*or hostile interests, agreement in action is not easy; it is only to 
be secured by abstaining from action. Moreover, the iniquities which are to 
be brought to an end, are perpetrated in remote districts where the govern- 
ment of Constantinople itself has little means of exerting effective pressure. 
For some time past circumstances have been remarked on all sides that 
unmistakably indicate a complete disorganization of the body politic. In 
Roumelia and Bulgaria, though these are not insurgent provinces, bands of 
Turks, often of Bashi-Bazouks, make their way into the farmsteads, outrage 
the women, carry off all that is worth taking, and slay or burn the unhappy 
peasants. Atrocities of the same sort are committed even at the very doors 
of Constantinople. When soldiers who represent the government, thus set 
an example of pillage and assassination, what means has authority got left for 
restoring order? In vain you decree the equality of Christians and Mus- 
sulmans. It will be a dead letter. Those who are best informed declare 
positively that such reforms will never be put into practice or respected, 
until they are imposed by an iron hand. Just iu proportion as the poverty 
of the Treasury grows worse, will the disorganization grow more general. 
The officials, no longer drawing their salaries regularly, will no longer fulfil 
their duties. The soldiers, no longer receiving their pay, will plunder the 
rayahs, like the lanzknechts of the middle ages. The provincial governors, 
to obtain a greater return from the taxes, will exact larger tithes, and by so 
doing will ruin agriculture. Abyssus abyssum vocat. Oppression produces 
misery, and extreme misery leads to depopulation. This is the way in 
which Spain lost half of her population. How many tears and how much 
ruin are represented by the interest on Turkish loans that has been recently 
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paid to the creditors! No civilized country can lend its aid, direct or 
indirect, in maintaining such a system. 

From this vicious circle the only way of escape is foreign intervention, 
and to Austria alone, as is justly repeated again and again, can this 
mission be entrusted. If there is any government which ought to be the 
heir of the sick man it is Austria. Austria is the only great power whose 
confines touch those of Turkey. Already she has on her territory a part of 
the populations that occupy the neighbouring regions, Roumanians, Serbs, 
Croats, Bosniacs,—in such a way that ethnological sympathies, whose 
influence is incessantly growing stronger, are one day sure to force on one 
side or another the reunion of members that the chance of events dis- 
joined. The reconstitution of nationalities has causes so deep that nothing 
can hinder its accomplishment. The nationality of the Southern Slavs will 
one day reconstitute itself either under the auspices of Austria, or else on its 
ruins. Prince Bismarck has said on this subject a simple and profound 
thing that describes the entire situation: The centre of gravity of Austria 
will be displaced eastwards. The mission of Austria is in her name, Ost 
Reich, the eastern empire. Since Count Andrassy has traced the plan of 
the reforms to be sought from the Porte, it is to him that the task of super- 
vision naturally falls. To urge and sustain him in this path is what 
England and Germany ought to do; their interests here are identical. 
For good policy, statesmen ought to act in the direction of events that must 
be brought to pass by the plain force of circumstances. Bismarck and 
Cavour did great things, because they made themselves the instruments of 
that mighty idea which carries all before it in our time—the constitution of 
nationalities. Nodoubt, neither Count Andrassy nor the Hungarians desire 
intervention in Turkey. But let them think of the future. If they thrust 
from them all responsibility for Ottoman affairs, Russia will sooner or later 
be drawn on to act, and if she succeeds, Austria is lost. Supported by 
Germany and England, she has nothing to fear. 

Can we also count upon France? There is some ground for doubt. 
Our newspapers have recently made advances towards the adoption of a 
common policy by invoking the memories of the Crimean war. These 
advances have been rather contemptuously repulsed. They have been met 
in some such words as these :—‘‘ We have carried on policy a la frangaise 
quite long enough; that is to say, policy for other people. Let us now 
take to policy a l’anglaise, that is to say, policy for ourselves.” Nothing 
could be more desirable. France has no vital interest engaged in eastern 
affairs. She has very good reasons for not plunging gratuitously into them. 
But it is a curious illusion, and one that has become universal in France, to 
suppose that the French took part in the Crimean war to give pleasure 
to England. Napoleon III. would make war for an idea, but for a 
Napoleonic idea only, not an English idea. If he sought an alliance with 
England, it was only because in this way he was procuring admission—he, 
an adventurer who had climbed to power by crime—into the circle of 
European sovereigns ; because in this way he was restoring her prestige to 
France, and satisfying an army that had raised him tothe throne. The 
Crimean expedition was not made in an English, but in a dynastic, interest. 
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Independently of the oriental complications that bind her so closely, 
Austria finds herself also struggling with domestic difficulties. Annual 
deficits have accumulated until aloan has become necessary. AA still graver 
thing—the union of Austria and Hungary—the dualism conceived by Deak 
—seems threatened in connection with the revision of treaties of commerce. 
Hungary insists that she was sacrificed in that compromise, and was made 
to bear an unfairly large share of debt. She is against protective duties, 
and claims the concession of financial preferences, threatening in case of 
non-compliance, to restore the customs line that divided the two countries 
in old days. The Austrians are indignant at these exaggerated demands 
and threats. Better, they say, personal union, than new concessions. 

Personal union used to be the programme of the Hungarian opposition. 
But the Hungarians ought carefully to avoid anything that can weaken the 
Dual Empire, for assuredly it is they who have now the upper hand, and 
in case of any dislocation they would see themselves confronted by a Slav 
and Rouman majority which they would find it troublesome to hold in. 
At present, they lean upon the Cisleithan Germans, who are the root of 
their strength. Left to themselves, they would sooner or later become 
subordinate to the other nationalities, which are already superior to them 
in numbers, which are developing, and which are learning to look to neigh- 
bouring populations of the same origin. The Hungarians have a great 
part to play in the east, if they know how. to understand it. Egoism will 
ruin them ; devotion to the development of the other nationalities will save 
and magnify them. Sooner or later, by the influence of railways, by the 
spread of knowledge, by the growth of wealth, the various Slav and 
Rouman groups will acquire more power, and will incline to form a union 
according to their ethnographical affinities. It is for the Hungarians to 
direct this great movement of transformation. If they insist on opposing 
it, it will assuredly crush them. 


Elections are about to take place in Spain ; but it is impossible to feel 
any great interest in the electoral struggle. The result is foreseen. Every 
Spanish government that appeals to the electors, invariably obtains an over- 
whelming majority. Nowhere, not even in imperial France, has the art of 
making people vote according to the wishes of the ministry in power been 
pushed further than in Spain. Only this factitious majority is no sooner 
arrived at Madrid, than it falls to pieces, and overturns the ministry by 
whose means it was elected. Castelar publishes a long and eloquent electoral 
manifesto. It is extremely sensible, and shows that Castelar has profited 
by the lessens of experience. At bottom, the ideal which he used to defend, 
that of a federal republic, seems to be perfectly adapted to Spain. Notwith- 
standing the incessant efforts of centralised despotism to establish a unity 
like that of France, Spain has always remained a federation of provinces. 
Provincialism, or—to use the German phrase—Particularism, is in this 
country more full of life, more deeply rooted, more abundant in contrasts 
and oppositions, than it is either in Germany or in Switzerland. It is 
provincialism that maintains the struggle in the north under the flag of Don 
Carlos. Each province has its dialect, its manners, its traditions, its distinct 
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interests. They all live an independent life ; they do not feel themselves 
touched by one another’s agitations. The whole south is free from any 
trouble about the civil war that rages in the north. Business does not 
suffer. The traffic on the railways is as active. The whole machinery of 
trade works as if all were peaceful. If each province could have assured to 
it an autonomy like that which is enjoyed by the Swiss cantons, then Spain 
would have a constitution in accord with her history, as well as with her 
present character, and so might enjoy order and liberty. 

What ruins Spain is centralisation, and the relics which she is bent on 
preserving of the greatness of old time—first, Madrid, secondly, Cuba. It 
is Madrid, that centre of political intrigue and parasitic corruption, that 
relieving office for déclassés without resourees—Madrid, that city born in 
a desert, against the design of nature, and by the malign action of des- 
potism—it is Madrid that devours the revenues of the provinces, and gives 
them back in return only confusion and revolution. What is needed is to 
deprive the capital of its preponderance, by restoring to the provinces the 
greater portion of those duties and public rights of which the central power 
has laid hold. Evidently such a transformation can only be brought about 
gradually and in time of peace. During the agitated days that Castelar 
passed in power, it was impossible for him to busy himself in administrative 
reforms ; but it is these reforms, with decentralisation for their aim, that the 
party of the federal republic ought to pursue. They have seen clearly that 
under a centralised system, the republic cannot exist ; it succumbed less by 
the force of its enemies than by its own weakness and lack of vital force. 

In the middle ages Spain was covered by small independent states, which 
were genuine republics, as the Navarrese provinces are to this day. Under 
this system, Spain was free, prosperous, happy, and it is exactly such 
system that her statesmen ought to strain every nerve to restore. If 
Italy has shown an timmediate fitness for constitutional government and 
medern liberties, it is because, thanks to her division into different states, 
local life had preserved great strength at Florence, Milan, Turin, Bologna, 
Naples, Palermo, Messina. It is well to establish political unity in order 
to bind up the various provinces that form a nationality ; but it is a fatal 
error to strip them of their peculiar life and native originality. 

Montalembert has shown in a recently-published paper that Spain was 
long prosperous and free. The Spaniards, he says, were brave and indus- 
trious, so long as they were unshackled by masters. But Spain has been 
destroyed by the association of two despotisms—the despotism of the 
Church, and the despotism of kings. Intolerance, the Inquisition, and 
tyrannical centralisation, drove out Moors, Jews, and Protestants; killed 
industry, stifled thought, depopulated the land. Never has a clearer, @ 
more terrible lesson been given to man. Never has it been more unmis- 
takably seen how a nation is undone when it once allows itself to be robbed 
of its freedom. Never has decay been more profound, more swift. Only 
the Ottoman Empire offers a similar sight. No doubt it is not dogma that 
Montalembert accuses; the doctrine that he charges with ruining Spain 
and threatening the future of France is Vaticanism. Though intolerance 
and the Inquisition have destroyed Spain, the Spanish bishops in the 
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pending elections deliberately place only one object before their partisans : to 
restore these very things. This is what their electoral circular (January 10) 
says :—‘‘ Freedom of worship is condemned by propositions 77, 78, and 79 
of the Syllabus of the immortal pontiff, Pius IX.: no Catholic, therefore, 
can vote for this mischievous freedom, nor send to the Cortes men who have 
resolved to establish it in Spain. It is our duty to direct all our legal 
action to keeping out of the Assembly and the Senate those who cherish 
any such design.” As the Syllabus is in truth universal, it follows that all 
over the world the Church persecutes freedom of worship. And Lord 
Acton will still say that Rome does not interfere in temporal things. 

Another embarrassment which Spain has inherited from her vanished 
greatness are the colonies of the Antilles. They are a heavy burden for 
her, a root of ruin, a perpetual source of danger. If the Spanish Govern- 
ment had been free to devote to the repression of war at home, the men 
and money that are sent away every year to Cuba, there is every probability 
that peace would have been restored long ago. The prolongation of the 
evils of intestine war is the consequence of the possession of Cuba. Besides 
this, another consequence is the frequent occasion of conflict with other 
states, as recent incidents prove. The Spanish fleet is at the Antilles ; 
therefore it cannot exercise a proper vigilance on the coasts of the pro- 
vinces that are occupied by the insurgents. The insurgents fire on foreign 
ships passing within reach of their guns. English vessels having been 
struck, commerce demands resort to energetic measures, and would have 
England make the Spanish government answerable for these violations of 
international law. Spain of course can do nothing in the matter, but she 
is menaced both in her dignity and her interests. 

It is in her relations with the United States, that Cuba especially becomes 
a serious stumbling-block to her. Undoubtedly aid is given to the Cuban 
insurgents from the neighbouring shores of the Union. The Spanish 
cruisers try to put a stop to this; hence constant impediments to the 
regular commerce, and a good many measures that are by no means right 
according to the law of nations. Hence, again, energetic complaints from 
the American government, and from time to time threatening warnings, 
such as President Grant has launched more than once. The European 
public has just been admitted to the discussion now pending between the 
American and Spanish governments, and the energetic Note of the American 
Secretary (Nov. 5) must prove the prelude to measures more energetic 
still. That an American minister should not only be anxious to state the 
grievances of his countrymen in Cuba in such a way as to secure European 
sympathy, but should also {directly appeal to European governments is a 
curious departure from the rather ostentatious isolation which American 
diplomacy has been wont to observe hitherto. 

The United States have no interest in annexing Cuba. It would be a’ 
misfortune for the Union to take into its bosom the power of the Latin 
and Catholic elements, against which at this very moment the struggle is 
beginning in the north. But annexation would undoubtedly be in the 
interest of the Cubans. As a state of the Union, they would be infinitely 
more free ; they would govern themselves ; they would be delivered from 
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the shame of slavery; American capital and the American genius for 
enterprise would lead to a considerable development of the resources of 
the island ; education would spread ; civilisation would make rapid progress : 
and the wealth of the inhabitants would be immensely developed. 
Moreover, it is impossible for Spain to preserve much longer her colonies 
in the Antilles. She will sooner or later recognise their independence ; 
there is in this a sort of historic law. All great colonies emancipate them- 
selves. Brazil broke away from Portugal; Peru, Chili, the States of the 
Plate and Central America, have all won their independence. Cuba will 
follow their example. If the rebellion were stifled to-day, it would break 
out again after a few years of rest and material prosperity. Cuba belongs 
too manifestly to the circle of attraction of the neighbouring continent, to 
remain attached to the mother-country, struggling against factions over sea. 
Since emancipation is unavoidable, and would be for Spain an immense 
relief, it is for men like Castelar, who are capable of a policy of lofty aims, 
and who consider the future, to dare to tell their countrymen the truth, at 
the risk of fretting Castilian vanity. Such an act of wisdom would be 
honourable to the Spanish people. It would be a thousand times more 
glorious for them, than any number of those wretched victories, so fre- 
quently stained as they are by cruelties, which they now and then gain 
over the Cuban insurgents. 


M. Pelletan published a piquant writing some years ago, entitled Qui 
perd gagne, in which he showed, history in hand, that after a war it is often 
the vanquished that prove to be happiest. He cited among other 
examples, Austria, which was more free and more prosperous after she had 
no longer dragging at her heel the cannon-ball of Lombardo-Venetia and 
Italy. He might now add France, delivered by the defeats of 1870 from 
a corrupting system of government; richer than ever, notwithstanding the 
costs of the war and the indemnity ; and finding in her defeats the prudence 
and wisdom that will enable her to govern herself, instead of rushing into 
the arms of a saviour. One enormous gain is that the democratic party has 
ceased to be a revolutionary party, and has become a governmental party. 
Except a not very numerous group of irreconcilables, who have neither 
popularity nor consistency, all the men of movement apply themselves to 
the defence of the established system. They are therefore the true con- 
servatives. This favourable change, which may procure for France many 
years of rest and regular progress, is due in part to an institution, in part 
toaman. The institution is the Republic, and the man is Gambetta. The 
Republic no longer inspires in any one the juvenile infatuation that men 
used once to draw from the writers of antiquity and the classic admiration 
for Athens and Rome. Experience has dissipated these illusions. It has 
been seen that constitutional monarchy, as it is practised in England, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, guarantees to nations as much liberty, and to 
minorities better protection, than the Republic. But in France, the 
memories of the French Revolution on one side, and on the other the ill 
success of the different dynasties that have followed one another during 
the present century, have attached the most active, stirring,!and daring 
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part of the nation to the republican ideal. The monarchy throws this 
powerful and dangerous element into opposition. The Republic on the 
contrary transforms it into a force of social conservatism and defence. 

France at the present moment offers a curious spectacle. The country 
is tranquil ; it only asks for security in order to be able to work and profit 
by an economic situation that is really more powerful than that of any 
other country in Europe. It is the higher classes only and the political 
parties that keep up division and agitation. It is true that the general 
election calls everybody to the struggle. In this connection it is not inop- 
portune to examine what influence and prestige the different parties possess. 
In fact, plainly only two remain in a position to dispute preponderance and 
the future,—the Bonapartists and the Republicans. 

The Orleanist princes withdraw from political life, discouraged and 
isolated. The Orleanist party consequently dissolves ; some incline to the 
Republic, following M. Lavergne; others incline to Legitimism. It is curious 
that this party, which counted in its ranks the greatest number of politicians 
of eminence, should still have always had so little influence in the country. 
In the rural districts it was unknown, and in the great towns it was anti- 
pathetic to the masses. It had only on its side the intelligent and sensible 
people, and they are in a minority all over the world. The Comte de Paris 
would most likely have made an excellent constitutional sovereign, like the 
two Leopolds in Belgium. Instructed,* moderate, not in the least eager 
for noisy splendour or for power, preoccupied with those economic and 
industrial questions that are the great matters in our time, he would have 
presided in an admirable way over the government of the country by itself, 
by guiding it in the path of humanitarian reforms. But he could only 
come to power in succession to the Comte de Chambord, and with the 
support of all the clerical and monarchical forces that are now, as things 
stand, so profoundly divided. 

Legitimism in union with clericalism, though it is destined to lose the 
greater part of the seats which it has held in the old chamber, will remain 
a powerful party, because in a Catholic country the clergy have always 
great forces at their disposal. But in any case we must never forget that 
in France the clergy does not wield the rural populations entirely at 
pleasure, as in the other states that are in religious subjection to Rome. 
Here is one of the peculiar features of the situation. The French peasant 
has been withdrawn from the influence of the priests, because he bought 
the property of the clergy and the nobles at the Revolution, and he is 
always afraid that the old régime would rob him of his acquisitions if it 
were to return. Tithes, seignorial rights, the restitution of national pro- 
perty—that is what the French rustic dreads, as a peril that has never 
been definitively got out of the way. In many of the departments the 
peasants rarely go to mass, more rarely still to confession. The priest 
therefore has very slight hold upon them. He has not yet an idea of 
the means of intimidation that are employed elsewhere in confessional 
and pulpit. He cannot count completely even on the women. Unlike 
what goes on in other countries, the clergy exercise more power over the 
rich and comfortable classes than over the common people. Yet their 
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influence grows, and if they preserve the Catholic universities, they will end 
by making themselves masters of education in all its degrees—masters, in 
other words, of the future of France. 

Legitimism, left to itself, has not many partisans. The country people 
repulse it, out of the horror in which they hold the ancient régime ; much 
more the people of the towns, while the bourgeoisie avenge the disdain in 
which legitimism holds them, by a persistent enmity. 

The Radical party at the present moment can only count adherents in 
certain great towns, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux. The Socialist 
sects seem to have disappeared. Gambetta has succeeded in rallying the 
greater part of the democratic phalanx to the idea of above all things 
preserving the Republic. But this is a transitory situation. Radicalism and 
socialism have not ceased to exist. Only they have allowed themselves to 
be drilled and disciplined, and that is much. Bonapartism is the only force that 
can possibly hold the moderate republicans in check. The existence of such 
a party is a phenomenon almost beyond explanation. How in an intelligent 
country like France can there be found partisans of a system that has cost 
it three invasions, and which at each fall has cost it the loss of part of its 
territory ? After so ignominious a disaster as Sedan, to think of restoring 
the Empire, especially to the profit of an unknown youth and a woman 
whose religious antipathies precipitated France into the gulf, is something 
not short of madness. And yet here lies the real peril. 

Here is where the force of Bonapartism lies. The people have need of 
poetry, of a legend, of memories. To the Catholic idea, which had become 
weak, and to the enthusiasm of ’89, which had vanished, succeeded the 
dazzling glory of the first Empire. The worship of the Emperor became for 
the French peasants a real religion, of which all the old soldiers were the 
missionaries. The second Empire was coincident with a great development 
of wealth and a great rise in prices, especially in the products of agriculture. 
During the reign of Napoleon III. the railways were finished, and they 
transported the gold of the purchaser into the remotest regions. The 
small cultivator, owning his plot, kept for himself all the profit, and his 
revenue was at least doubled. For commodities of every kind, even for 
wine, though its production was largely increased, the price doubled. 
Napoleon III. evidently had nothing at all to do with this. Nevertheless, it 
all went on under the Empire ; it was to the Empire therefore that the 
peasant owed the blessed manna. This is at the root of the profound and 
indestructible sympathy of the rurals for Bonapartism. As the Republic 
represents the established order, and as for two years the harvests have 
been abundant and the price of cattle higher than ever, many peasants will 
vote for the Republic. But at bottom attachment to the Empire will subsist. 

Among the enlightened classes, excepting the place-hunters and the scum 
of the previous régime, very few people are Bonapartists, but many are 
‘‘ Bonapartisable.” The present writer asked a deputy of the defunct 
assembly how many of his colleagues were Bonapartist. ‘‘ Fifteen or 
twenty,” said he, ‘‘ but three hundred at least are Bonapartisable.” The 
word paints the situation. The danger for the future is that the clericals 
and the monarchists are nearly all of them in this category. The clergy 
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prefer Henry V., but the safety of the church before all things. If 
Henry V. is not possible, the clergy will attach themselves once more to 
the Empire, on condition of obtaining favour and power at its hands. In 
the same way the monarchists of course would far rather see the throne 
oecupied by the representative of legitimacy, but out of hatred for the 
Republic they would undoubtedly help to elevate Napoleon IV., however 
vile the shame of such a solution. M. Buffet and the whole party of 
‘“‘ moral order”’ are in this mind. When M. Buffet had the daring to say 
not long ago from the tribune that the Marshal would never consent to 
make himself the instrument of radicalism, that meant that the Marshal 
would never accept a Gambetta ministry. It was a Bonapartist coup d'état 
with which he threatened France. 

According to all the probabilities, the elections will give a chamber in 
which moderate republicans, and monarchists inclined to rally to the 
republic, will predominate. The country is above all things eager for rest, 
and will vote for the maintenance of the existing order. But we must not 
think for this, that the peril of Bonapartism has disappeared. If the 
violence of the advanced Left were to stir any disquiet in men’s minds, 
people would begin to suspect the future of the Republic, and instantly an 
irresistible current would drag the country towards the empire. When 
such a current once declares itself, it waxes greater as it goes. It is for 
the republicans to avert the danger. They will only save the Republic, even 
if it were once well founded, by force of prudence and wisdom. As 
M. Thiers said, ‘‘The Republic will be moderate or it will not be.” 
M. Lavergne, a man whose discernment is as well known in England as it 
is in France, describes the situation in the following terms: ‘“‘The most 
“marked symptom, that which does most to reassure me, is a marked 
* mitigation of feeling (apaisement) throughout the country. With a few 
“ exceptions, that make much stir but have little influence, one might 
“almost say that there is hardly any political passion left. The party 
“ cadres and party aims subsist, but violence has disappeared. Though 
“ this is due in great part to M. Gambetta and the Left, still the deeper cause 
“ goes back to our misfortunes. It is, as we see, a new justification of the 
“ saying, Who loses wins. The political situation and the economic situa- 
“tion of France are as good as they can be. As M. Gambetta has just 
“shown in an eloquent speech, it has only to preserve its actual institu- 
“tions. Thus the republicans, even the most radical of them, are trans- 
“formed into conservatives, and they thus become buttresses of order, 
“ instead of being, as they once were, agents of disorder. It would not be 
“true to say that France finds herself very well prepared to live as a 
“republic. That is not the case. But that is now the only form of 
“ government that can save her from the shame of an imperial restoration, 


“ and from the foreign and intestine war that would be its inevitable con- 
“* sequences.” 


Turning from the problems of other nations to our own, we are unable 
to forget that the first political incident of the year was the meeting of the 
Home Rulers at Dublin, followed by the usual negligent criticism in our 
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own press. One wonders how long we shall have to wait for some Irish 
Deak? Mr. Bright—who might perhaps even yet live to solve this dismal 
perplexity—has completed (January 22) the last of a trilogy of speeches 
which at annual intervals he has addressed to his constituents since the 
serious illness by which he was for a time withdrawn from political life. 
In these studied orations he has dealt successively with Education, Free 
Church, and Free Land—the three points of the Liberal programme. He 
has recorded his opinion of the advantages to be expected from the changes 
proposed, and his confidence in their ultimate adoption by the country. It 
may be expected that advice and suggestions coming from a statesman of 
Mr. Bright’s experience and eminence will now receive the serious con- 
sideration and attention that have been hitherto too commonly denied to 
them. On the Land Question Mr. Bright's utterance is clear andsimple. He 
repudiates all so-called fanciful solutions of the problem before him, and asks 
only for entire freedom of bequest, and that each generation shall be absolute 
owner of the soil which it occupies. To this main proposition Mr. Bright 
joined arguments for the extension of local self-government to the counties, 
as well for educational as for municipal purposes, and for the assimilation 
of the borough and county franchises ; and he urged the Liberal party to 
accept this series of reforms as a sufficient incentive to united action and 
renewed exertions. This is advice to which the advanced Liberals cannot 
possibly take exception, although they may have reason to fear that in 
one sense it comes too late for immediate practical use. But it certainly 
is not open to the objections which wait on the mere official Liberal’s 
urgency that we should suppress all definite aims, and reduce liberalism 
to a mere waiting for something to turn up. Nor can it be said, as 
of other recent proposals that a barren change of machinery is alone 
recommended. It is the results and objects of such a change that are 
brought to the front, and not the merits of the change by itself. 
These objects will command the support, and even the enthusiasm, 
of all genuine Liberals. Had the advice now tendered been offered 
two years ago by the Ministry to which Mr. Bright belonged, it is not 
impossible that the Conservative reaction might have been satiated by 
the return of a few brewers and distillers to the House of Commons, and 
might still have spared a compact Liberal majority to carry out a policy 
to the broad principles of which every Liberal is pledged. But for a con- 
siderable space the party has remained without a leader or a guide; it 
has had to grope for its own policy, and to achieve it through much tribu- 
lation. Too many sections are now pledged to Disestablishment as the 
next great movement, to make it quite easy to change face and to press 
the assault in a new direction. For one hundred persons who have 
already taken sides on the Church question, and formed an opinion on the 
kind of solution or the amount of resistance, not ten can be found who have 
any but the most general conceptions of the numerous and complex issues 
raised by ,the proposal for Reform of Land Tenure. And of these ten 
the larger number are probably already pledged to one or other of those 
very solutions which Mr. Bright himself repudiates. A long course of 
preparation and education at the hands of statesmen intimately acquainted 
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with the innumerable details of the subject will be necessary, before the 
nation can be expected to have more than a mild enthusiasm for the Land 
question. Meanwhile the relations of Church and State are capable of 
being submitted in a single question, ‘‘ Shall the Church be disestablished 
and disendowed ?”” In answering this no elector will be confused by the 
intricacies of the problem, although it is perfectly true that the simplicity 
of the main issue covers many difficulties of detail that will arise at a 
later period. For these reasons, in addition to more personal ones, it seems 
unlikely that the Nonconformists and advanced Liberals, who are every- 
where inclining to make ecclesiastical questions the centre of their policy 
and exertion, will now postpone their cause in order to combine with Whigs 
and Liberal Churchmen on some new object, even assuming, what is hardly 
probable, that the Whigs and Liberal Churchmen would march to the 
attack of the accepted rights of landowners with lighter hearts than they 
would bear to the assault on the Establishment. It is perhaps a little 
hard to imagine that Lord Hartington is eager to take in hand the abolition 
of entails, of primogeniture, and of long hereditary settlements. However, 
Mr. Bright has now at any rate completed a programme, and given 
Liberalism substance and motive. The removal of mischievous restrictions 
from the soil, the abolition of sectarian privilege, the diffusion of light,— 
these are aims worth struggling for, because they lead us forward to 
higher degrees of political justice and faller national unity. Free Land, 
Free Church, Free Schools—the order of the procession is of little 
moment, provided only the procession moves. 

For want of more serious topics the newspapers have given some pro- 
minence to the speeches of Sir William Harcourt, who has been warning 
people with political ideas and reasoned principles that they are the 
nuisances of public life (December 30). Well, Des qu’on veut accaparer 
les hommes, un pew de charlatanisme ne nuit pas. But it ought not to be 
pushed too far. To make two lengthy political speeches without a single 
political idea in them, or a single point of political instruction, or a single 
political aspiration, save that the national government may make blunders, 
is surely almost an abuse of the French maxim. It only shows that the 
qualities which suffice to make a man a considerable figure in the present 
House of Commons, are not necessarily those which commend him to the 
respect of the country out of doors. England has been led by men of many 
types from Cromwell down to Lord Liverpool; neither levity nor even 
incapacity has prevented them from winning popularity. But England 
has never yet given her confidence to a politician of open and ostentatious 
moral vulgarity. Many hard things have been said of Mr. Disraeli within 
the last thirty years, but no one ever denied that he had the art of surround- 
ing the policy of adventurership with a curious semblance of distinction. 
Younger men who are dazzled by that strange character and singular career 
should remember this. The moral flavour of Sir William Harcourt’s speeches 
is to the flavour of Mr. Disraeli’s what petroleum champagne is to Tokay. 
The contrast is as shocking as if one should place the delicate, the quaint, 
the whimsical mosaic of the Roman jeweller by the side of the staring 
brilliants of the Lowther Arcade. Sir William Harcourt’s hectoring expos- 
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tulation with a few plain men who try to interest provincial people in 
serious politics, as distinguished from the game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock among placemen and partisans in London, is a diverting instance of 
the absurd presumption which seizes even shrewd men who are once 
thoroughly imbued by the House of Commons tone. What is all this talk 
about the liberal army and loyalty and party discipline? We have taken 
no shilling and sworn no oath. Where there is discordancy of sentiment, 
what avails the circumstance of bearing the same party nickname? It is 
the sentiment, and not the nickname, that defines political obligation. A 
man’s party consists of those who agree with him. The important thing 
for us is not to restore the last government, but to prevent party distinctions 
in England from becoming as meaningless as the distinctions between 
Democrat and Republican have been more than once in the United States, 
to the egregious deterioration of all public life in that country whenever it 
has happened. The battle is for causes, not for persons; for elevation of 
the national life, not for promoting the claims of individuals to office. How- 
ever, the Lowther Arcade is a cheerful and prosperous spot in its way, and 
no most advanced liberal cherishes any resentment against Sir W. Harcourt. 
He has been an advanced liberal himself before now, and we are all quite 
sure that he will be so again, as soon as political opinion in the country has 
been effectively stirred by those whom he now rather gracelessly denounces 
as the nuisances of public life. 

The speeches by which Mr. Holms has endeavoured to excite public 
interest about the army are of a much more respectable stamp than these 
‘‘ lean and flashy songs” about the Liberal party. Mr. Holms has taken up 
a substantial and important question ; he has adopted certain views upon 
it; and he follows the proper and wholesome course of trying to bring the 
constituencies to agree with him. The condition of the army is of high 
importance, whether we happen to be adherents of non-intervention, or 
dissidents from it. For if we are bent on never intervening, the military 
instrument is much too costly ; and if we are in any risk of intervening, it 
is much too weak. It is true that there are a good many points in the 
organization of the army, about which it is hard for anybody but experts to 
form a solid opinion. And the experts have been allowed to have their 
own way, with a result that must be at least as unsatisfactory to themselves 
as it is to other people. The nation has an odd and not very intelligible 
feeling about soldiers. It has no such pride in them as it has in its sailors. 
There is a very unjust tendency to look upon the Line as the resort of the 
noodles of the upper classes and the scapegraces of thelower. The arrival of 
militia regiments for their periods of training is abhorred by the towns where 
they are quartered. All the associations of national pride seem to have centred 
round one of the two great services, and there is no keen and vigorous interest 
inthe other. This is the only explanation of the fact that the government of 
the army is allowed to remain a sort of special craft and mystery, about which 
the constituencies are absolutely ignorant and indifferent. Criticism has 
damaged some of Mr. Holms’s figures, but the War Office ought to be as 
grateful as any one else to any member of parliament who endeavours to 
make the subject one of genuine popular interest. Whatever may be the 
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case with the Duke of Cambridge and the small professional clique, a states- 
man like Mr. Hardy can have no wish to veil the actual facts about the 
army, what our forces are, what they ought to be, and how they are, to be 
made what they ought to be. It may be very well to march valorously 
into the great European camp with one hundred and seventy-six thousand 
sharers in a French canal company, by way of buckler and sword. But 
if our army, which must always be a comparatively small one, is not 
only ostensibly small, but even smaller and more of a skeleton than it 
looks, we shall one day pay for our temerity and virtuous disinterested- 
ness by faring extremely ill in the great European camp. The pre- 
vailing inclination to take more of a part in continental concerns, 
going along with the prevailing disinclination to accept the obligation 
of personal military service in any shape, marks a really perilous state of 
things. It is folly to talk of alliances, interventions, backing of representa- 
tions, unless you are prepared to pay the price; yet the louder this talk 
becomes, the harder is it to find recruits for Militia and Line. Your foreign 
policy, we were told not many years ago on high authority, must govern 
your armaments. It would be a wholesome rule that nobody. should be 
allowed to ask us to lift a finger in Europe, unless he is prepared to. remedy 
the present dead failure of voluntary enlistment. To take another point of 
view. If it be true that our armed force is absolutely inadequate to resist 
100,000 invaders of the best continental stamp, then our independence is 
in the last resort at the mercy of any great. brigand who may again arise in 
Europe. Again, if things are not so bad as this, it is still true that our military 
instrument is enormously costly, and tends to become more so in proportion 
as the wages of pacific industry rise ; that we shall get a constantly deterio-, 
rating class of recruits ; and that we maintain a host of the community, pre- 
vented from marriage, devoid for the most part of industrial skill, and cut 
off from civil life. The maintenance of a force which is at once inefficient for 
its purpose, prodigiously expensive, and a demoralised element of social life, 
can scarcely be a permanent article of national policy. And such a force cannot 
be maintained. ‘The figures are deplorable, and so are the men. But com- 
pulsion, we are told, is not to be dreamt of. The nation will never endure it. 
And just in the same way only three or four years ago we used to be told that 
the nation would never endure compulsion in the education of their children. 
Yet we see that the nation does endure it, and endures it cheerfully, and 
seeks its extension. The truth is that Englishmen are less foolish than 
timorous politicians think. They will bear whatever they have been per- 
suaded is necessary and wholesome for the national good. Why will people 
not speak with some manliness in this matter? A conscription of German, 
or even of French, severity could no doubt only be borne in an extreme 
crisis of English destiny. This is not now possible, and it is not necessary. 
But there is a growing necessity—and perhaps not less a moral than a 
military necessity—to accept the principle of personal liability and obli- 
gation to serve in the militia, and in a militia of a much more effective and 
strenuous sort than our present system produces. Care would have to be 
taken that no shadow of privilege or exemption, within the limits of age, 
should attach to high rank or a long purse. That done, if the young 
mechanic had to bear the same burden as the young lawyer or young peer, 
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and if the case were fairly and frankly laid before the people, what reason 
is there to suppose that Englishmen would be less willing to do their duty 
a in this than in other respects ? There is nothing in the principle of 
q National as distinguished from a hired Standing army, with which a 
Liberal need quarrel, while there is much in the way of morality and 
discipline and patriotism which he may very eagerly embrace. One of the 
soundest Liberals that ever lived, wrote in 1871: ‘ Militarism in some 
form we must have ; and it seems to me, our wisdom will lie, not in holding 
up our hands and screaming against the inevitable, but in endeavouring to 
minimise, as far as may be, the necessary evil, and in extracting from it, 
while it lasts, whatever accidental element of good it may contain. This is 
what the scheme of national armies does accomplish. . . . The popular 
principle by diffusing attenuates the evil, and making every man potentially 
a soldier, places the liberties of the country on the only sure foundation, 
the ability of all in the last resort to defend them.” (J. E. Cairnes: 
Political Essays, 247.) 

Compulsory training for home service will not help us over the difficulty 
a of manning the regular army, with the drafts for India. The necessity of 
a garrison in India is probably one of the worst of the many drawbacks of 
the most tremendous task which potpa xpatary ever imposed on a people. 
Indian service is at once one of the main causes of the weakness of our 
home battalions, and of the reluctance of our people to enlist. However, 
India has to be faced, just as an armed and restless Europe has to be faced. 
Only it is time to come out of the fool’s paradise in which as to military 
" affairs we have been longer content to remain, than is consistent with national 
self-respect. 






















: - The chief object of popular interest has been the Fugitive Slave Circular. 
i Whether the instructions recently issued by the Admiralty to the captains 
4 of the Navy are in accordance with the best traditions of English policy 
may be brought to a simple test. In admitting fugitive slaves on board 
English ships on the high seas, the Admiralty is hampered by no inter- 
national obligations. On the high seas, an English ship knows no law but 
the law of England. On the high seas we are free to indulge our hatred of 
slavery, ‘‘the sum of all villainies,” and even if our prejudice in favour of 
freedom were less respectable than it is, we have a right to enjoy the 
luxury without exposing ourselves to any legitimate ground of complaint. 
The effect of admitting a slave on board an English ship of war on the high 
seas is the same as allowing him to touch the soil of England,—he imme- 
diately becomes free. This was settled in the case of Forbes v. Cochrane in 
1824. An English captain, therefore, in admitting a fugitive slave on 
board his ship confers on him the boon of liberty. By what principle 
should a captain be guided in exercising this privilege? Should he, in 
favour of freedom, admit fugitive slaves so far as consistent with the dis- 
cipline and convenience of his vessel? Or should he out of tenderness to 
the interests of his master refuse an asylum to the, slave? The answer 
given by the Second Circular is as follows :—‘‘ When any person professing 
or appearing to be a fugitive slave, seeks admission to your ship on the 
high sea, beyond the limit of territorial waters, and claims the protection 
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of the British flag, you will bear in mind that her Majesty's ships are not 
intended for the reception of persons other than their officers and crew. You 
will satisfy yourself, therefore, before receiving him on board, that there is 
some sufficient ground in the particular case for thus receiving him.” It is 
worthy of remark that this instruction lays down no clear or intelligible 
rule; it does not say when a fugitive slave should be admitted and when 
he should not ; but it throws on the captain the burden of showing cause 
why he should in the particular case admit the slave. What is the mean- 
ing of this churlish and inhospitable order? That may be learned from 
Circular No. 1. That circular affirmed as ‘‘ a broad rule,” that “ a fugitive 
slave should not be permanently received on board any description of 
ship under the British flag, unless his life would be endangered if he were 
not allowed to come on board.” The reason for this rule is then stated. 
“A contrary rule would lead to endless disputes and difficulties with the 
legal masters of slaves; for it might happen, to take an extreme instance, 
that the whole slave portion of the crews of vessels engaged in the pearl 
fishery in the Persian Gulf might take refuge on board British ships, and, 
if free there, their masters would be entirely ruined, and the mistrust and 
hatred caused in their minds would be greatly prejudicial to British 
interests.” 

The chain of reasoning that has led the Government to abandon the 
traditions of English policy is thus apparent. If a slave gets on board an 
English vessel he will be free ; if he is free, his master will be deprived of 
his services; if his master is deprived of his services, he will be angry 
with us; if the master is angry with us, it will be prejudicial to our 
interests. The conclusion is inevitable. The door is to be shut in the 
face of the slave because it is the gateway of freedom. To this pusillanimous 
conclusion, through the steps of an ignoble sorites, are we led by ‘the 
spirited foreign policy ” of the Government. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will not be allowed to ride off 
from the plain issue raised in the first part of the circular, under cover of 
the questions of international law contained in the second part. In the 
reception of fugitive slaves on the high sea, unfettered by any international 
obligations, the Admiralty instructs its subordinates that they are to use the 
privilege of hospitality not for, but against the slave; not against, but for 
the master. A fugitive slave on board a ship on the high seas is to be a 
rara avis; but when the ship is in a port of a slaveholding State, or any- 
where within three miles of its shores, the exclusion of slaves is to be 
peremptory and absolute. ‘If while your ship is within the territorial 
waters of a State where slavery exists, a person professing to be a fugitive 
slave seeks admission into your ship, you will not admit him unless his life 
would be in manifest danger if he were not received on board. Should you, 
in order to save him from this danger, receive him, you ought not, after the 
danger is past, to permit him to continue on board.” 

It will be difficult to reconcile the country to this harsh and unbending 
rule, unless it be conclusively shown that the requirements of international 
law leave the Government no alternative. If a captain, without violating the 
law of nations, can give shelter to a slave, and he voluntarily sends the man 
back to slavery, he is made an accomplice in the crime of robbing him of his 
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liberty, which English judges tell us is originally the gift of nature. If, 
moreover, it appears that in order to find an excuse for refusing shelter to 
slaves, the circular introduces a new rule of international law, and tampers 
with our rights, the Government will deserve and obtain the severest con- 
demnation. . 

All ‘authorities agree that a ship of war within the territorial waters of 
a foreign State continues to ‘‘remain a part of the territory of her sovereign.” 
Mr. Justice Phillimore states the rule thus :—‘‘ Long usage and universal 
custom entitle every such ship [of war] to be considered as a part of the 
State to which she belongs, and to be exempt from any other jurisdiction.” 
Nevertheless, the Second Circular, undeterred by the evil fate of the First, 
proceeds, with magnificent nonchalance, to cut down the right of extra- 
territoriality. The Government, on their own responsibility, introduce a 
restriction that appears to be unknown to the best writers and the recog- 
nised authorities on international law. The exception is thus expressed :— 
“You are bound by the comity of nations not to allow her [your vessel] 
to become a shelter for those who would be chargeable with a violation of 
the law of the place.” 

Of all countries in the world England has the strongest interest in 
maintaining the extra-territoriality of her ships of war. If it be necessary 
to limit the right, considering the importance of the interests’ at stake, 
we ought to proceed with the greatest caution, and avoid committing 
ourselves ‘to vague rules that may in future give rise to the most embar- 
rassing controversies. Now every word of the new limitation seems to 
have been introduced for the express purpose of giving occasion to dispute. 
The phrase ‘‘ comity of nations’ may mean either ‘‘ that kindness which 
emanates from a friendly feeling,” or something “due between nations on 
the ground of right.”. In which sense the phrase is to be understood the 
circular does not inform us. But in whichever sense it be understood, it 
will place the Government in an awkward position. If the admission of 
persons chargeable with violating the law of the place would give “ a just 
cause of complaint,” we are landed in this difficulty. Would not the State 
having such a just cause of complaint be entitled to prevent by force 
a vessel that had incriminated persons on board from leaving her terri- 
torial waters? The right to depart unmolested is conditional upon the 
friendly conduct of the ship of war. If then she violates a law imposed by 
the comity of nations, is not the right forfeited ? Are we then prepared to 
submit to the arrest and detention of a vessel of war on the ground that 
she has persons on board ‘‘ who would be chargeable with a violation of 
the law‘of the place’ ? These are some of the consequences we must face 
if we admit that the exclusion of obnoxious persons is due as a matter of 
right. If then we take the other alternative, and affirm that their exclusion 
is to be done from ‘‘ that kindness which emanates from friendly feeling,” 
the Government is impaled on the other horn of a dilemma. Surely if the 
exclusion of slaves from our ships is not due by strict law, but only by 
courtesy, the people of England may claim that our kindness shall be 
shown to the victim, not to his oppressor,—to the slave that is robbed of 
his rights, not to the man that robs him. 

Jan, 27, 1876. 





